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2  The  Way  Ahead 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker  and  Major  Anthony  W.  Vassalo,  U.S.Army 
Our  Army  is  serving  a  Nation  at  war,  so  the  way  we  approach  our  duties  must  reflect  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  an  Army  at  war.  American  soldiers  and  the  Nation  deserve  nothing  less.  The  Army  must 
become  even  more  ready  and  relevant  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

1 7  Have  We  Found  the  Manning  Holy  Grail? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  Jamie  Gayton,  U.S.  Army 

The  Army  has  worked  hard  to  improve  its  capabilities  through  technical  innovation  and  has  been 
successful  in  all  areas  except  one — the  manning  of  its  units.  With  Force  Stabilization,  the  Army  is 
set  to  transform  how  it  mans  units,  making  unit  manning  into  a  strength  that  leads  change. 

21  The  Modular  Army 

Colonel  John  A.  Bonin,  U.S.  Army  Retired,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Telford  E.  Crisco,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army 
The  Army  is  seeking  to  solve  its  organizational  design  dilemma  by  retaining  the  advantages  of 
relatively  fixed  structures  as  the  basis  for  tailoring  the  force  while  furthering  a  commander’s  ability 
to  creatively  reorganize  it  to  meet  specific  tasks.  To  achieve  strategic  responsiveness, 
deployability,  modularity,  and  tailorability,  the  Army  needs  self-contained  combined  arms  units 
smaller  than  current  divisions. 

28  The  War  on  Drugs  and  Terrorism :  El  Salvador  and  Colombia 

Major  General  Alfred  A.  Valenzuela,  U.S.  Army,  and  Colonel  Victor  M.  Rosello,  U.S.  Army 
The  war  against  drug  trafficking  and  terrorism  in  Colombia  continues  to  entice  the  United  States.  I 
In  the  1980s,  El  Salvador  became  a  “line  in  the  sand.”  U.S.  support  included  a  sustained 
commitment  of  military  advisers  and  a  security  assistance  package.  If  the  U.S.  is  serious  about 
countering  drug  trafficking  and  terrorism  in  Colombia,  it  might  be  able  to  apply  the  El  Salvador 
model  to  Colombia. 

36  The  Significance  of  Conventional  Deterrence  in  Latin  America 

Jaime  Garcia  Covarrubiqas,  Ph.D.,  National  Defense  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

Latin  American  countries  prefer  conventional  (classical)  deterrence  as  the  political  and  strategic 
model  of  choice,  but  reconciling  cooperation  with  deterrence  is  difficult.  These  countries  must 
determine  their  new  roles  amid  new  threats  and  opportunities  in  a  world  that  grows  more  conflict- 
ridden  each  day. 

40  Improving  Strategic  Leadership 

Colonel  Michael  Flowers,  U.S.  Army 

The  increased  variety  and  complexity  of  current  missions  places  a  greater  demand  on  the  force 
than  ever  before.  The  Army  must  redefine  the  paradigms  of  development  associated  with  traditional 
levels  of  execution  and  leadership 
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47  Israel  and  the  War  of  Attrition 

Robert  S.  Bolia,  U.S.  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory ;  Ohio 
The  1 967-1 970  War  of  Attrition  between  Israel  and  Egypt  is  the  least  well  known  of  the  six  wars 
Israel  has  fought  since  its  independence  in  1 948.  The  war,  which  featured  massive  air  strikes,  artillery 
bombardments,  and  commando  raids,  was  a  testing  ground  for  new  weapons,  including  unmanned 
aerial  vehicles.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  claimed  victory,  and  the  Yom  Kippur  War  quickly  followed. 

52  Constitutional  Covert  Operations:  A  Force  Multiplier  for  Preemption 

MatthewS.  Pape,  J.D.,  Dallas,  Texas 

The  events  of  11  September  2001  demonstrate  that  a  new  breed  of  enemy  exists — sinister 
conspirators  who  use  asymmetric  warfare  to  bring  death,  destruction,  and  terror  to  Americans. 

To  defeat  this  new  foe,  the  United  States  must  alter  its  view  of  the  world  and  its  self-imposed  con¬ 
straints  on  the  use  of  force.  The  new  threat  demands  a  proactive  approach — preemptive  action. 
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60  The  Continuing  Influence  of  Clausewitz 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Walter  M.  Hudson,  Instructor,  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Although  John  Keegan  has  an  “outright  distain”  for  Clausewitz,  he  inadvertently  uses  Clausewitzian 
language  in  his  book  Intelligence  and  War.  Hudson  wonders  if  Keegan  has  changed  his  mind  about 
Clausewitz  or  has  unconsciously  appropriated  Clausewitzian  ideas. 

62  McClernand:  Politician  in  Uniform 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  Kennedy,  U.S.  Army,  Retired ,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
Award-winning  author  Richard  L.  Kiper  describes  Union  General  John  Alexander  McClernand  as  a 
man  whose  military  career  was  tarnished  by  his  unbridled  political  ambitions.  McClernand  blamed 
his  fellow  West  Pointers  for  causing  him  difficulties  and  stifling  his  career.  Kiper  illuminates  the 
events  of  McClernand’s  career,  showing  that  McClernand’s  ego  was  the  cause  of  most  of  his  problems. 
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Major  Dennis  P.  Chapman ,  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 
Chapmas  writes  that  to  “get  into  a  habit  of  lifelong  learning,”  Army  officers  need  to  share  what  they 
read  and  study  so  others  might  gain  from  their  efforts.  Here  he  describes  several  of  his  favorites. 
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The  Way 
Ahead 

General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker,  U.S.  Army 

Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 

Major  Anthony  W.  Vassalo,  U.S.  Army 

Strategy  and  Policy  Analyst, 

Office  of  Army  International  Affairs,  G3,  Washington,  D.C. 


UR  ARMY  IS  SERVING  a  Nation  at  war. 
This  war  requires  that  all  elements  of  our 
national  power  be  applied  in  a  broad,  unyield¬ 
ing,  and  relentless  campaign.  This  campaign  will 
not  be  short;  it  will  require  deep  and  enduring 
commitment.  Our  Army  is  a  proud  member  of  the 
Joint  Force  expertly  serving  our  Nation  and  its 
citizens  as  we  continuously  strive  toward  new 
goals  and  improve  performance.  Our  individual 
and  organizational  approach  to  our  duties  and 
tasks  must  reflect  the  seriousness  and  sense  of 
urgency  characteristic  of  an  Army  at  war.  Our 
Soldiers  and  our  Nation  deserve  nothing  less. 
This  is  not  business  as  usual.  The  purpose  of  this 
document  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  short 
guide  to  the  Army ’s  Way  Ahead.  It  explores  how 
we  will  obtain  a  more  relevant  and  ready  cam¬ 
paign-quality  Army  with  a  Joint  and  Expedition¬ 
ary  Mindset.  My  intent  is  to  communicate  the 
Army  senior  leadership ’s  view  of  how  the  Army 
will  fulfill  its  mission  to  provide  necessary  forces 


This  article  is  a  reprint  of  The  Way  Ahead:  Our  Army 
at  War. . .  Relevant  &  Ready — Moving  from  the  Current 
Force  to  the  Future  Force... NOW!  U.S.  Army  Strategic 
Communications,  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.,  11  De¬ 
cember  2003. 


and  capabilities  to  the  Combatant  Commanders 
in  support  of  the  National  Security  and  Defense 
Strategies.  I  encourage  you  to  become  familiar 
with  the  ideas  presented  here  so  that  you  can 
contribute  to  improving  our  Army.  Are  you  wear¬ 
ing  your  dog  tags? — Schoomaker1 

Introduction  □ 

The  Way  Ahead  is  an  overview  of  The  Army 
Strategic  Planning  Guidance  (ASPG),  which  as 
the  Army’s  institutional  strategy  represents  the  Army 
senior  leadership’s  vision  of  how  the  Army  will 
fulfill  its  mission  to  provide  necessary  forces  and 
capabilities  to  the  Combatant  Commanders  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  National  Security  and  Defense  Strate¬ 
gics.2  An  analysis  of  the  strategic  environment, 
national  guidance,  and  operational  requirements, 
makes  clear  the  Army  must  be  prepared  for  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  type,  tempo,  pace,  and  duration  different 
from  those  we  have  structured  our  forces  and  sys¬ 
tems  to  achieve.3  Some  assumptions  made  and  pro¬ 
cesses  developed  for  a  Cold  War  Aimy  or  an  Aimy 
with  a  “window  of  opportunity”  to  transform  itself, 
while  valid  at  the  time,  are  no  longer  relevant  to 
the  current  security  environment. 

The  Army,  as  a  key  partner  in  the  Joint  Team, 
remains  fully  engaged  around  the  globe  in  fulfilling 
its  responsibilities  to  national  security.  Additionally,  the 
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most  salient  aspect  of  the  current  security  environ¬ 
ment  is  that  we  are  a  Nation  and  an  Army  at  war — 
a  war  unlike  any  we  have  experienced  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  As  the  National  Security  Strategy  makes 
clear,  “the  enemy  is  not  a  single  political  regime  or 
person  or  religion  or  ideology.  The  enemy  is  terror¬ 
ism — premeditated,  politically  motivated  violence  per¬ 
petrated  against  innocents.”4  This  war  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  across  the  globe  and  throughout  the  full  range 
of  military  operations  against  rogue  states  and  ter¬ 
rorists  who  cannot  be  deterred,  but  nevertheless  must 
be  prevented  from  striking  against  the  United  States, 
our  allies,  and  our  interests.  The  current  conflict  did 
not  begin  on  September  11,  2001,  and  unlike  the 
great  wars  of  the  last  century,  the  sort  of  tangible 
events  that  so  publicly  signaled  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Cold  War  may  not  mark  its  conclusion. 

We  must  immediately  begin  the  process  of  re¬ 
examining  and  challenging  our  most  basic  institutional 
assumptions,  organizational  structures,  paradigms, 
policies,  and  procedures  to  better  serve  our  Nation. 
The  end  result  of  this  examination  will  be  a  more 
relevant  and  ready  force — a  campaign-quality  Army 
with  a  Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset.  Our  Army 
will  retain  the  best  of  its  current  capabilities  and  at¬ 
tributes  while  developing  others  that  increase  rel¬ 
evance  and  readiness  to  respond  in  the  current  and 
projected  strategic  and  operational  environments. 
The  remainder  of  this  document  explores  what  we 
must  become  in  order  to  provide  more  relevant  and 
ready  forces  and  capabilities  to  the  Joint  Team. 

The  Context  for  Change: 

The  Current  and  Projected 
Strategic  Environment 

The  geopolitical  landscape  has  transformed  over 
the  last  decade,  creating  new  and  growing  demands 
for  U.S.  leadership  across  the  globe.  Protection  af¬ 
forded  by  geographic  distance  has  diminished,  while 
challenges  and  threats  from  the  territories  of  weak 
and  failing  states  and  ungovemed  space  have  grown. 
It  is  possible  the  current  trend  toward  regional  and 
global  integration  may  render  catastrophic  interstate 
war  unlikely.  However,  the  stability  and  legitimacy 
of  the  conventional  political  order  in  regions  vital 
to  the  United  States  is  increasingly  under  pressure 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  Population  growth  in  de¬ 
veloping  areas  places  a  strain  on  government  insti¬ 
tutions  and  civil  infrastructures.  Perceptions  of  an 
unbalanced  distribution  of  wealth,  power,  cultural 
influence,  and  resources  between  the  developed 
and  developing  worlds  aggravate  the  potential  for 
conflict.  Conducting  major  combat  operations  against 


a  capable  regional  adversary  or  adversarial  coa¬ 
lition  remains  the  most  demanding  mission  for  the 
Joint  Force. 

The  diffusion  of  power  and  military  capabilities  to 
nonstate  actors  and  unpredictable  regimes  has  be¬ 
come  another  potent  threat  to  our  homeland  and  our 
interests  abroad.  Traditional  state-based  armies, 
subnational  paramilitaries,  transnational  terrorists,  and 


The  most  salient  aspect  of  the  current 
security  environment  is  that  we  are  a  Nation 
and  an  Army  at  war — a  war  unlike  any  we  have 
experienced  in  our  history.  As  the  National 
Security  Strategy  makes  clear,  “ the  enemy  is  not 
a  single  political  regime  or  person  or  religion 
or  ideology.  The  enemy  is  terrorism — 
premeditated,  politically  motivated  violence 
perpetrated  against  innocents .” 


even  sophisticated  organized  crime  syndicates  are 
all  becoming  more  capable  and  more  dangerous. 
Satisfactorily  offsetting  the  hazards  of  each,  individu¬ 
ally  or  in  combination,  will  likely  demand  compre¬ 
hensive,  decisive,  and  often  simultaneous  actions  by 
the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  current  and  projected  security  environment 
suggests  that  America’s  leaders  will  often  confront 
simultaneous  challenges  around  the  globe.  The 
events  of  the  past  decade  present  three  realities:  first, 
the  United  States  is  increasingly  challenged  by  a  di¬ 
verse  and  dangerous  set  of  potential  adversaries  that 
range  from  rising  regional  powers  to  terrorist  move¬ 
ments  and  irresponsible  regimes  unbounded  by  ac¬ 
cepted  restraints  governing  international  behavior; 
second,  the  world  looks  to  the  United  States  for  lead¬ 
ership  in  a  crisis — to  the  point  of  hazarding  inaction 
without  American  participation;  and  finally,  in  many 
instances,  only  the  United  States  has  the  requisite 
capabilities  to  affect  enduring  resolutions  and  accept¬ 
able  outcomes  for  complex  crises. 

Key  Geopolitical  Trends 

While  it  is  clear  that  uncertainty  remains  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  there  are  a  number  of  trends  that  can  assist 
Defense  and  Service  leaders  and  planners.  The 
2001  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  identified  six 
geopolitical  trends  that  will  profoundly  shape  the  fu¬ 
ture  security  environment:  (1)  Diminishing  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  by  geographic  distance;  (2)  Increas¬ 
ing  threats  to  regional  security;  (3)  Increasing 
challenges  and  threats  emanating  from  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  weak  and  failing  states;  (4)  Diffusion  of 
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power  and  military  capabilities  to  nonstate  actors;  (5) 
Increasing  importance  of  regional  security  arrange¬ 
ments;  and  (6)  Increasing  diversity  in  the  sources 
and  unpredictability  of  the  locations  of  conflict.5 

The  President  succinctly  described  the  gravest 
danger  to  our  Nation  and  our  allies  as  lying  at  “the 
crossroads  of  radicalism  and  technology.”6  An  analy- 


Die  gravest  danger  to  our  Nation  and 
our  allies  [lies]  at  “ the  crossroads  of  radicalism 
and  technology.”  An  analysis  of  the  security 
environment  reveals  the  nexus  of  dangerous 
new  actors,  methods,  and  capabilities 
imperils  the  U.S.,  its  interests  and  its  allies 
in  strategically  significant  ways. 


sis  of  the  security  environment  reveals  the  nexus  of 
dangerous  new  actors,  methods,  and  capabilities  im¬ 
perils  the  U.S.,  its  interests  and  its  allies  in  strategi¬ 
cally  significant  ways.  First,  there  are  now  more 
actors  of  strategic  significance  [all  emphasis  in 
original].  The  state  system  created  by  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648  remains  the  basis  for  international 
order,  and  the  threat  from  potentially  hostile  regional 
powers  remains.  Nonstate  actors,  however,  operat¬ 
ing  autonomously  or  with  state-sponsorship,  are  in¬ 
creasingly  able  to  threaten  regional  and  global  se¬ 
curity.  For  example,  insurgents,  paramilitaries, 
terrorists,  narco-traffickers,  organized  criminals — 
frequently  networked  and  enabled  by  the  same  tools 
and  information  systems  state  actors  use — are  an 
increasing  concern  for  the  U.S.  Relatively  flat,  net¬ 
worked,  and  cellular'  organizations  such  as  al-Qaeda 
have  shown  themselves  willing  to  exploit  the  inabil¬ 
ity  or  unwillingness  of  failed  or  failing  states  to  gov¬ 
ern  their  own  territory  and  capable  of  decentralized 
execution  of  complex,  coordinated,  and  dispersed  at¬ 
tacks  against  the  U.S.  and  its  interests  abroad. 

Second,  the  world  now  faces  a  significant  prolif¬ 
eration  of  dangerous  weapons,  technologies,  and 
military  capabilities  employed  by  a  variety  of  actors. 
Of  particular  note  is  the  flood  of  conventional  weap¬ 
ons  on  the  market  since  the  collapse  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  bipolar  system  and  the  diffusion  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  existing  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD)  or  effect.  The  ability  to  generate  strategic 
effects  is  no  longer  restricted  to  nation-states.  Also 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  all  state  and  nonstate  ac¬ 
tors  are  potentially  “space  capable”  as  a  result  of 
the  commercial  sector’s  provision  of  such  products 
as  high-bandwidth  satellite  communications,  imagery, 
navigation  signals,  and  weather  data.  We  must  ex¬ 


pect  both  state  and  nonstate  actors  to  possess  and 
employ  a  combination  of  high-  and  low-tech  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Third,  we  can  expect  our  adversaries  to  increas¬ 
ingly  rely  on  idiosyncratic  and  dangerous  methods: 
asymmetric  approaches,  anti-access  and  area  de¬ 
nial  strategies,  unrestricted  warfare,  and  terrorism. 
Given  American  military  dominance,  some  adversar¬ 
ies  will  seek  to  bridge  their-  conventional  military  gap, 
or  lack  of  a  conventional  military  capability,  by 
adopting  methods  that  capitalize  on  indirect  and 
asymmetric  approaches.  For  example,  our  adversar¬ 
ies  may  try  to  break  our  coalitions  through  black¬ 
mail,  threats,  and  attacking  members  who  maintain 
different  policies  or  national  objectives.  They  will  use 
and  exploit  information  systems  and  information 
gained  by  increased  global  transparency.  They  may 
attack  critical  infrastructure,  information,  and  com¬ 
munications  systems,  banking  and  finance,  energy 
sources,  transportation,  water,  and  emergency  ser¬ 
vice  facilities.  Adaptive  adversaries  will  use 
battlespace  that  reduces  the  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
strengths — such  as  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  re¬ 
connaissance  (ISR)  and  precision  engagement — 
and  they  will  seek  to  deny  U.S.  operational  access 
to  critical  areas.  The  stark  reality  of  contemporary 
battlespace  conditions  must  be  incorporated  into  our 
operational  readiness  training  at  all  unit  and  institu¬ 
tional  levels  of  training. 

Implications  for  the  Joint  Force 

These  geopolitical  and  international  security  trends 
point  to  a  period  of  increased  strategic  challenges 
for  the  Joint  Force.  As  the  2001  Quadrennial  De¬ 
fense  Review  noted,  “to  secure  U.S.  interests  and 
objectives  despite  the  challenges  of  the  future  se¬ 
curity  environment  is  the  fundamental  test  for  U.S. 
defense  strategy  and  U.S.  Armed  Forces.”7  Of  par¬ 
ticular-  note  are  six  implications  for  the  Nation,  the 
Joint  Force,  and  the  Army. 

First,  there  is  a  demonstrated  requirement  for 
full-spectrum  capabilities.  Full-spectrum  capabili¬ 
ties  allow  our  forces  to  counter  any  capabilities  our 
adversaries  may  employ  against  us.  We  must  be 
able  to  rapidly  transition  between  missions  with  an 
appropriate  mix  of  forces  and  capabilities.  Second, 
the  changing  character  of  war  increases  the 
need  for  integrated  operations.  In  order  to  ad¬ 
dress  more  diffuse  and  networked  adversaries,  we 
must  integrate  our  own  elements  of  power — diplo¬ 
matic,  military,  economic,  and  information — and 
while  retaining  the  ability  to  act  unilaterally,  we  must 
prepare  to  act  in  concert  with  our  friends  and  al- 
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Filipino  troops  and  US  Army 
Special  Forces  soldiers  of  Task 
Force  150  search  for  Abu  Sayyaf 
rebels  on  the  island  of  Basilan. 


Traditional  state-based  armies,  subnational  paramilitaries,  trans¬ 
national  terrorists,  and  even  sophisticated  organized  crime  syndicates  are  all  becoming 
more  capable  and  more  dangerous.  Satisfactorily  offsetting  the  hazards  of  each,  individually 
or  in  combination,  will  likely  demand  comprehensive,  decisive,  and  often 
simultaneous  actions  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 


lies.  Third,  the  necessity  for  security  cooperation 
endures.  Given  the  uncertainty  of  the  security  en¬ 
vironment,  the  U.S.  must  remain  fully  engaged  over¬ 
seas.  Security  cooperation  activities  help  shape  the 
security  environment  to  prevent  conflict  and  facili¬ 
tate  U.S.  operations  in  regions  that  may  otherwise 
be  difficult  to  access. 

Fourth,  transformation  of  the  Joint  Force  is  a 
strategic  imperative  to  ensure  U.S.  forces  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  from  a  position  of  overwhelming 
military  advantage  in  support  of  strategic  objectives.8 
Fifth,  countering  threats  to  U.S.  interests  in  a  more 
interconnected  security  environment  requires  mutu¬ 
ally  supporting  regional  actions  integrated  with¬ 
in  a  global  strategy.  Sixth,  a  joint  perspective 
of  the  Current  Operational  Environment  must 
serve  as  the  intellectual  foundational  component 
of  Transformation  that  supports  joint  and  service 
concept  development  and  experimentation  strat¬ 
egies.  The  Army’s  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
in  conjunction  with  Joint  Forces  Command,  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  community  effort  to  design  and  develop  that 
framework. 


Toward  a  More  Relevant 
and  Ready  Army 

To  focus  our  efforts  in  increasing  the  relevance 
and  readiness  of  our  operating  and  institutional  forces, 
the  Army  has  two  core  competencies  supported  by 
a  set  of  essential  and  enduring  capabilities.  The 
Army’s  core  competencies  are:  (1)  train  and  equip 
Soldiers  and  grow  leaders;  and  (2)  provide  rel¬ 
evant  and  ready  land  power  capability  to  the  Com¬ 
batant  Commander  as  part  of  the  Joint  Team.9  To 
further  concentrate  effort,  the  Army’s  Senior  Lead¬ 
ership  has  established  immediate  Focus  Areas  with 
specific  guidance  for  planning,  preparation,  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  actions  aimed  at  rapidly  effecting  neces¬ 
sary  and  positive  change.10  These  constitute  changes 
to  existing  near-  and  mid-term  guidance  and  are  not, 
nor  are  they  intended  to  be,  all-inclusive.11  The 
complete  expression  of  Army  Strategic  Objectives 
for  prioritizing  and  programming  purposes  is  defined 
in  Annex  B  of  the  ASPG,  which  places  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Readiness  System  within  the  context  of  The 
Army  Plan.12 
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The  Army’s  core  competencies  are:  (1)  train  and 
equip  Soldiers  and  grow  leaders;  and  (2)  provide  relevant 
and  ready  land  power  capability  to  the  Combatant 
Commander  as  part  of  the  Joint  Team.  To  further  concen¬ 
trate  effort,  the  Army’s  Senior  Leadership  has  established 
immediate  Focus  Areas  with  specific  guidance  for 
planning,  preparation,  and  execution  of  actions  aimed  at 
rapidly  effecting  necessary  and  positive  change. 


The  Army  will  reorganize  its  combat  and  institu¬ 
tional  organizations  to  best  meet  the  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  operating  in  the  current  and  projected 
security  environment.  We  must  assume  sustained 
operations  will  be  the  norm,  and  not  the  exception. 
As  we  continue  the  process  of  transforming  our 
Army  while  at  war,  we  will  redesign  our  formations 
to  provide  modular;  capabilities-based  organizations, 
increasing  their-  relevance  and  responsiveness  to  the 
Combatant  Commanders.  We  will  develop  in  our 
leaders.  Soldiers,  and  Department  of  the  Army  (DA) 
civilians  an  unprecedented  level  of  adaptability.  We 
must  have  balance  in  our  forces,  with  the  ability  to 
operate  decisively  in  an  uncertain  environment 
against  an  unpredictable  threat  that  will  make  ev¬ 
ery  attempt  to  avoid  our  strengths. 

Similarly,  we  will  reexamine  our  doctrine,  pro¬ 
cesses,  education,  training  methodology,  and  systems 
to  develop  and  institutionalize  a  Joint  and  Expedition¬ 
ary  Mindset.  As  we  seek  to  resolve  the  issues  as¬ 
sociated  with  transforming  our  Army  for  the  current 
and  future  security  environment,  we  must  not  allow 
solutions  to  be  constrained  by  processes,  policies, 
and  systems  designed  for  a  world-system  that  no 
longer  exists.  Processes  and  policies  can  and  will 
change.  Systems  must  adapt  to  the  needs  of  the  Sol¬ 
dier,  our  Nation,  and  the  Joint  Force. 
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A  Campaign-Quality  Army 
with  a  Joint  and  Expeditionary 
Mindset 

To  successfully  prosecute  the  Global 
War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT)  and  ensure 
our  Nation’s  security,  the  Army  must 
provide  the  Joint  Force  with  relevant  and 
ready  capabilities  and  forces  to  support 
the  National  Security  and  Defense  Strat¬ 
egics — a  campaign-quality  Army  with  a 
Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset.  The 
Army  provides  the  Joint  Force  with  the 
campaign-quality  combat,  combat  sup¬ 
port  (CS),  and  combat  service  support 
(CSS)  capabilities  necessary  to  conduct 
sustained  land  warfare;  this  is  our  unique 
contribution  to  the  Joint  Team  and  it  will 
be  maintained.  The  challenge  we  must 
address  is  how  to  transform  our  organi¬ 
zations,  processes,  doctrine,  and  culture 
so  that  we  are  better  able  to  provide  this 
contribution  to  the  Joint  Force  in  a  more 
prompt  and  rapid  manner. 

Delivering  the  right  Army  forces  at  the 
right  place  and  time  is  vital  to  the  Joint 
Force  commander’s  (JFC’s)  ability  to 
defeat  any  adversary  or  control  any  situation  across 
the  full  range  of  military  operations.  As  the  Army 
repositions  and  reconfigures  its  forces,  we  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  JFC’s  ability  to  rapidly  deploy,  employ,  and 
sustain  forces  throughout  the  global  battlespace  in 
any  environment  and  against  any  opponent.  A  Joint 
and  Expeditionary  Mindset  recognizes  that  we  are 
an  Army  in  contact,  engaged  in  ongoing  operations 
and  ready  to  rapidly  respond  to  the  next  crisis  as  it 
evolves.  It  is  an  attitude  and  spirit — infused  across 
all  Doctrine,  Organization,  Training,  Materiel,  Leader 
Development,  Personnel,  and  Facilities  (DOTMLPF) 
activities — that  embraces  a  forward-leaning,  modular, 
joint  interdependent  and  capabilities-based  Army  led 
by  aggressive,  intelligent,  and  empowered  Soldiers 
who  recognize  opportunities  and  confidently  apply 
the  appropriate  capabilities  of  the  Joint  Force  in 
support  of  the  Combatant  Commander. 

The  Army’s  Purpose  and 
Role  in  National  Security 

“The  Army’s  puipose  is  to  serve  the  American 
people,  protect  enduring  national  interests,  and  ful¬ 
fill  national  military  responsibilities.”13  While  we  have 
performed  diverse  tasks  since  our  establishment  in 
1775,  our  nonnegotiable  contract  with  the  American 
people  has  remained  constant:  as  part  of  the  Joint 
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Force,  we  are  tasked  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation’s 
wars.  To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Defense 
Strategy,  the  Joint  Force  synergistically  applies  its 
capabilities  to  decisively  defeat  any  adversary  or 
control  any  situation  across  the  full  range  of  military 
operations.  In  support  of  the  Joint  Force,  the  Army 
provides  versatile,  robust,  and  agile  combat  forces, 
capable  of  operating  unilaterally  or  in  combination 
with  multinational  and  interagency  partners. 

As  the  source  of  “trained  and  ready  land  forces 
capable  of  decisive  action  across  the  range  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  and  spectrum  of  conflict,”  the  Army 
must  keep  these  goals  and  our  warfighting  focus 
constantly  in  mind  as  we  perform  our  Title  10  func¬ 
tions  to  organize,  train,  and  equip  forces  for  the 
JFCs.14  These  forces  provide  the  Combatant  Com¬ 
mander  critical  components  to  set  the  conditions  for 
strategic  and  operational  success  by  ensuring  the 
broadest  range  of  military  options  in  a  crisis  and  by 
providing  the  ability  to  decisively  conclude  conflict 
on  our  tenns  and  timeline.  Army  forces  add  to  the 
joint  force  the  power  to  co-opt  and  coerce,  while 
also  providing  the  unique  ability  to  control  resources 
and  populations.  Army  combat  forces  provide  the 
means  to  impose  our  will  on  the  enemy  and  to  de¬ 
cisively  defeat  our  Nation’s  adversaries. 

Conducting  major  combat  operations  against  a 
capable  regional  adversary  or  adversarial  coalition 


remains  the  most  demanding  mission  for  the  Joint 
Force.  However,  resolving  such  conflict  is  only  one 
among  a  myriad  of  complex  undertakings  the  force 
may  be  required  to  perform.  The  Joint  Force’s  core 
requirement — dominating  the  full  spectrum  of  threats 
and  challenges  from  peace  to  war — requires  the 
capability  and  capacity  to  prevail  decisively  in  com¬ 
bat  and  at  every  escalatory  step  an  adversary  may 
take  short  of  war,  regardless  of  geographic  location. 
This  dominant  capability  across  the  spectrum  of  con¬ 
flict  also  provides  the  credibility  necessary  to  assure 
friends,  dissuade  potential  adversaries,  and  deter  cur¬ 
rent  foes. 

The  Defense  Strategy  identifies  plausible  missions 
for  employing  forces  in  the  current  and  emerging 
security  environment.  These  aims  describe  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  (DOD)  vision  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  forces  and  require  the  Services  to  organize, 
train,  and  equip  forces  to  fight  at  multiple  levels  of 
warfare.  The  Joint  Force  must  stand  ready  to  swiftly 
defeat  the  efforts  of  adversaries  in  two  overlapping 
major  combat  operations  and,  when  directed  by  the 
President,  decisively  defeat  an  adversary  in  one  of 
those  operations.  Additionally,  the  military  must  re¬ 
tain  the  ability  to  conduct  contingency  operations  in 
other  operational  scenarios.  The  Joint  Force  must 
have  the  adaptability  to  conduct  operations  ranging 
from  homeland  defense  to  noncombatant  operations 


The  Army  Focus  Areas 


□  The  Soldier.  Develop  flexible,  adaptive,  and  com¬ 
petent  Soldiers  with  a  Warrior  Ethos. 

□  The  Bench.  Prepare  future  generations  of  senior 
leaders.  Identify  and  prepare  select  Army  leaders  for 
key  positions  within  joint,  interagency,  multinational, 
and  Service  organizations. 

□  Combat  Training  Centers/Battle  Command  Train¬ 
ing  Program.  Focus  training  at  CTC  and  BCTP  to  meet 
requirements  of  current  security  context,  and  Joint  and 
Expeditionary  teams. 

□  Leader  Development  and  Education.  Train  and 
educate  Army  members  of  the  Joint  Team. 

□  Army  Aviation.  Conduct  a  holistic  review  of  Army 
Aviation  and  its  role  on  the  Joint  battlefield. 

□  Current  to  Future  Force.  Accelerate  fielding  of  se¬ 
lect  Future  Force  capabilities  to  enhance  effectiveness 
of  Current  Force.  Army  Transformation  is  part  of  con¬ 
stant  change. 

□  The  Network.  Leverage  and  enable  interdepen¬ 
dent,  network-centric  warfare. 

□  Modularity.  Create  modular,  capabilities-based 
unit  designs. 


□  Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset.  Retain  our 
campaign  qualities  while  developing  a  Joint  and  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Mindset. 

□  Active  Component/Reserve  Component  Balance. 
Redesign  the  force  to  optimize  the  Active  and  Reserve 
Component  (AC/RC)  mix  across  the  defense  strategy. 

□  Force  Stabilization.  Ensure  unit  stability  and  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  provide  predictability  to  Soldiers  and  their 
families. 

□  Actionable  Intelligence.  Provide  situational  under¬ 
standing  to  Commanders  and  Soldiers  with  the  speed, 
accuracy  and  confidence  to  affect  current  and  future 
operations. 

□  Installations  as  Flagships.  Enhance  Installation 
ability  to  project  power  and  support  families. 

□  Authorities,  Responsibilities,  and  Accountability. 
Clarify  roles  and  enable  agile  decision-making. 

□  Resource  Processes.  Redesign  resource  pro¬ 
cesses  to  be  flexible,  responsive,  and  timely. 

□  Strategic  Communications.  Tell  the  Army  Story 
so  the  Army’s  relevance  and  direction  are  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  and  supported. 
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Ground forces  offer  a  value  far  greater  than  forward 
presence  alone.  Through  Theater  Security  Cooperation  and 
assistance  as  well  as  combined  exercises  with  foreign  armed 
forces,  Army  forces  contribute  to  lasting  alliances,  coali¬ 
tions,  and  strategic  partnerships. 


in  distant  locations.  Finally,  the  Joint  Force  must  have 
the  ability  to  source  a  strategic  reserve  to  sustain 
operations  and  achieve  decisive  outcomes  even 
when  operations  prove  more  demanding  or  pro¬ 
longed  than  anticipated.  The  Army  possesses  essen¬ 
tial  capabilities  that  directly  support  the  Joint  Force 
in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  National  Security  and 
Defense  Strategies  by — 

□  Providing  support  to  civil  authorities  at  home 
and  abroad.  Ground  forces  provide  a  broad  range 
of  capabilities  required  to  support  civil  authorities. 
Whether  responding  to  natural  disaster  or  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  consequences  of  a  WMD  attack  on  the 
homeland,  ground  forces  fulfill  a  vital  security  role. 
Abroad,  ground  combat  forces  establish  the  secu¬ 
rity  conditions  necessary  for  self-sustaining  peace  in 
important  regions  ravaged  by  conflict.  This  multiplies 
the  effectiveness  of  interagency  and  international 
community  efforts. 

□  Providing  expeditionary  capabilities  to  JFCs. 
The  Army  is  forward  deployed,  strategically  respon¬ 
sive,  and  capable  of  both  forced  entry  and  rapid  re¬ 
inforcement  operations.  Unique  command,  control, 
and  logistic  capabilities  allow  Army  forces  to  oper¬ 
ate  on  short  notice  in  diverse,  austere,  and  chaotic 
environments.  These  expeditionary  capabilities  pro¬ 


vide  an  inherent  enabler  for  joint,  allied, 
and  coalition  operations  and  interagency 
coordination. 

0  Providing  dominant  land  power 
forces  and  capabilities  required  by  JFCs 
to  reassure  friends,  allies,  and  coalition 
partners.  Ground  combat  forces  set  the 
conditions  for  operational  success  and 
assure  global  access.  By  their  very 
presence,  ground  combat  forces  com¬ 
municate  the  strongest  signal  of 
America’s  strategic  intentions  and  com¬ 
mitments.  But  ground  forces  offer  a 
value  far-  greater  than  forward  pres¬ 
ence  alone.  Through  Theater  Security 
Cooperation  (TSC)  and  assistance  as 
well  as  combined  exercises  with  for¬ 
eign  armed  forces.  Army  forces  contrib¬ 
ute  to  lasting  alliances,  coalitions,  and 
strategic  partnerships. 

0  Providing  dominant  land  power 
forces  and  capabilities  required  by  JFCs 
to  dissuade  and  deter  adversaries.  The 
proven  ability  of  our-  Soldiers  contributes 
immeasurably  to  the  Nation’s  broader 
ability  to  dissuade  nation-states  and 
nonstate  actors  tempted  to  embark  upon 
strategies  or  to  invest  in  capabilities  dangerous  to 
U.S.  interests.  Though  deterrence  has  proven  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  in  the  current  security  environ¬ 
ment,  it  remains  a  strategic  goal.  The  ability  of  ground 
combat  forces  to  conduct  forcible  entry  by  air  and 
sea  in  the  early  stages  of  a  crisis,  coupled  with  their 
unique  capability  to  sustain  combat  power  is  a  key 
component  of  strategic  deterrence. 

D  Providing  dominant  land  power  forces  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  required  by  JFCs  to  compel  and  decisively 
defeat  adversaries  across  the  full  spectrum  of  con¬ 
flict.  When  deterrence  fails,  ground  combat  forces 
are  the  decisive  element  of  the  Joint  Force.  Ground 
forces  have  the  ability  to  render  a  decisive  outcome 
by  closing  with  and  destroying  enemy  forces.  They 
have  the  capability  to  occupy,  seize,  and  control  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  if  necessary,  to  execute  a  regime  change. 
This  capability  allows  JFCs  to  preclude  an 
adversary’s  options  and  to  compel  him  to  cease  hos¬ 
tile  action.  Ground  combat  forces  are  inherently  flex¬ 
ible  and  adaptable.  They  are  ideally  suited  to  con¬ 
duct  Joint  Force  operations  in  all  types  of  terrain  and 
weather  conditions  across  the  full  range  of  military 
operations.  When  committed,  ground  combat  forces 
have  the  capability  to  rob  an  adversary  of  initiative 
and  remove  their-  freedom  to  continue  hostilities.  Sea, 
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Wide  World  Photos 


The  aftermath  of  a  terrorist  attack  in  Madrid,  11  March  2004, 
three  days  before  Spain’s  general  election.  (Inset)  Former 
Spanish  Prime  Minister  Jose  Maria  Aznar  and  President  Bush 
speaking  with  reporters  in  the  Azores,  16  March  2003. 


Our  adversaries  may  try  to  break  our  coalitions  through  blackmail ,  threats,  and 
attacking  members  who  maintain  different  policies  or  national  objectives.  They  will  use  and  exploit 
information  systems  and  information  gained  by  increased  global  transparency. 


air,  and  space  dominance  are  invaluable,  but  only  land 
dominance  brings  hostilities  to  a  decisive  conclu¬ 
sion — establishing  and  maintaining  favorable  secu¬ 
rity  conditions  for  more  comprehensive  and  endur¬ 
ing  solutions  to  complex  crises. 

□  Providing  dominant  land  power  forces  and  ca¬ 
pabilities  required  by  JFCs  to  win  the  peace.  To 
achieve  enduring  victory,  U.S.  Armed  Forces  must 
be  prepared,  even  before  hostilities  end,  to  support 
post-conflict  operations  as  part  of  an  integrated  in¬ 
teragency  effort  to  begin  setting  the  conditions  for 
security,  long-term  stability,  and  sustainable  develop¬ 
ment.  This  effort  must  leverage  coalition  partners, 
international  organizations,  and  nongovernmental  or¬ 
ganizations  in  order  to  maximize  their  unique  capa¬ 
bilities  and  contributions.  While  post-conflict  actions 
and  activities  are  dominated  by  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  information  efforts  designed  to  strengthen  and 
rebuild  governmental  infrastructure  and  institutions, 
an  integrated  political-military  plan  is  vital  to  endur¬ 
ing  success.  Although  military  means  alone  cannot 
resolve  the  underlying  social,  political,  and  economic 


problems  that  lead  to  armed  conflict,  military  action 
can  be  an  effective  precursor  to  achieving  a  lasting 
political  settlement.  The  Joint  Force  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  transition  smoothly  from  warfighting  to 
maintaining  a  secure  and  stable  post-hostilities  en¬ 
vironment  that  will  enable  civilian  international, 
governmental,  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
to  rapidly  assume  their  appropriate  roles.  Army 
forces,  with  their  inherent  ability  to  control  terri¬ 
tory,  populations,  and  resources,  may  initially  be  the 
most  effective  means  available  to  begin  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  stable  and  sustainable  political  end  state. 
The  role  of  the  military  in  a  post-conflict  environ¬ 
ment  will  vary  depending  on  circumstances  unique 
to  each  conflict.  Post-conflict  activities  may  include 
providing  security  for  U.S.  and  coalition  personnel 
and  humanitarian  relief  organizations,  enabling  hu¬ 
manitarian  relief  and  essential  services  to  affected 
populations,  working  with  international  and  in¬ 
digenous  organizations  to  establish  law  and  order,  and 
training  and  equipping  indigenous  military  and  se¬ 
curity  forces. 
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Delegates  discuss  issues  with  a 
moderator  during  a  break  at  the 
Constitutional  Loya  Jirga  in  Kabul, 
Afghanistan,  24  December  2003. 


Although  military  means  alone  cannot  resolve  the  underlying  social,  political, 
and  economic  problems  that  lead  to  armed  conflict,  military  action  can  be  an  effective 
precursor  to  achieving  a  lasting  political  settlement. 


□  Providing  the  Nation  a  hedge  against  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  future  security  environment  is  clouded 
with  uncertainty.  At  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century  no 
one  foresaw  two  devastating  world  wars.  Nor  did 
anyone,  for  that  matter,  anticipate  war's  in  Korea, 
Vietnam,  or  Afghanistan.  Robust,  campaign-quality 
ground  forces  offer  the  flexibility  required  to  cope 
with  wars  of  unexpected  intensity  and  duration,  as 
well  as  accomplish  tasks  in  support  of  civil  authori¬ 
ties.  The  value  of  expandability  is  even  greater  in 
an  environment  where  potential  adversaries  can, 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  effects,  cause 
catastrophic  losses. 

The  Army:  A  Critical 
Component  of  the  Joint  Team 

Joint  interdependence.  The  Army  is  a  critical 
component  of  the  Joint  Team;  we  must  think  of  our¬ 
selves  as  indispensable  and  vital  members  of  that 
team  first  and  as  a  Service  component  second.  We 
must  remain  aware  that  the  Army  always  conducts 
operations — offensive,  defensive,  stability,  and  sup¬ 
port — in  a  Joint  and  Expeditionary  context.  Prompt, 
sustained,  and  decisive  land  combat  power  acts  in 
concert  with  air  and  naval  power  to  ensure  a  syn¬ 


ergy  that  gives  the  Joint  Force  capabilities  and  power 
well  beyond  the  sum  of  its  parts.  In  a  few  short 
years,  the  Joint  Force  has  moved  from  independent, 
de-conflicted  operations  to  sustained  interoperability. 
It  must  now  move  rapidly  to  joint  interdependence. 

Joint  interdependence  is  potentially  the  Joint 
Team’s  greatest  asset.  The  Army  provides  the  JFC 
with  unique  and  complementary  capabilities  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  operations.  These  include  sup¬ 
porting  civil  authorities  at  home  and  abroad,  provid¬ 
ing  expeditionary  forces,  reassuring  friends,  allies, 
and  coalition  partners,  dissuading  and  deterring 
adversaries,  decisively  defeating  adversaries  should 
deterrence  fail,  and  winning  the  peace  as  part  of 
an  integrated  interagency,  post-conflict  effort  aimed 
at  achieving  enduring  victory.  We  must  examine 
all  the  capabilities  resident  in  the  Joint  Force  and 
determine  the  Service  best  positioned  to  provide 
that  capability  to  the  Combatant  Commander.15 
We  will  then  be  able  to  shed  excess  and  redundant 
capabilities  while  concentrating  our  efforts  and 
resources  to  enhance  those  capabilities  the  Army 
is  best  suited  to  contribute  to  the  Joint  Team.  Both 
our-  combat  and  our-  logistics  formations  will  become 
joint  interdependent. 


ion 
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Joint  operations  concepts.  The  Joint  Opera¬ 
tions  Concepts  (JOpsC)  describe  how  the  Joint 
Force  intends  to  operate  15  to  20  years  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  across  the  entire  range  of  operations.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  operational  context  for  transformation  by 
linking  strategic  guidance  with  the  integrated  appli¬ 
cation  of  Joint  Force  capabilities.  The  JOpsC  also 
provides  a  unifying  framework  for  developing  Ser¬ 
vice  concepts  and  subordinate  joint  operating  con¬ 
cepts.  joint  functional  concepts,  and  enabling  con¬ 
cepts.  This  framework  will  guide  joint  operations,  as 
well  as  providing  the  foundation  for  joint  and  Ser¬ 
vice  concept  development  and  experimentation.  The 
JOpsC  represents  a  critical  step  in  the  new  Joint  Ca¬ 
pabilities  Integration  and  Development  System 
(JCIDS),  which  envisions  investment  in  transforma¬ 
tional  capabilities  based  on  developing  joint  concepts 
that  are  validated  through  experimentation  and  in¬ 
formed  by  joint  lessons  learned.16  Clearly,  Army  con¬ 
cepts  and  capabilities  must  nest  within  the  JOpsC 
and  its  unifying  framework  of  subordinate  concepts 
and  inform  the  JCIDS. 

The  JOpsC  builds  on  the  goal  of  full-spectrum 
dominance:  the  defeat  of  any  adversary  or  control 
of  any  situation  across  the  full  range  of  military  op¬ 
erations.  Full-spectrum  dominance  is  based  on  the 
ability  to  sense,  understand,  decide,  and  act  faster 
than  an  adversary  in  any  situation.  In  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  an  uncertain,  dynamic  future  security  envi¬ 
ronment,  the  JOpsC  emphasizes  a  capabilities-based 
and  adaptable  force  in  order  to  balance  capabilities 
and  manage  risk  within  a  global  perspective.  The 
JOpsC  identifies  the  future  joint  force  attributes  that 
the  Joint  Force  must  embody  to  achieve  Full-Spec¬ 
trum  Dominance.17 

To  accomplish  assigned  missions,  the  JOpsC  ad¬ 
vocates  a  Joint  Force  that  is  capable  of  conducting 
rapidly  executable,  simultaneous,  and  sequential  op¬ 
erations  distributed  throughout  a  nonlinear-  battlespace 
and  conducted  in  close  coordination  with  interagency 
and  multinational  partners.  The  future  Joint  Force 
will  be  able  to  rapidly  build  momentum  and  close  the 
gaps  between  decision,  deployment,  employment, 
and  sustainment  of  forces.  This  will  require  the  Joint 
Force  to  organize  and  train  as  capabilities-based 
force  packages,  which  are  quickly  tailored  and 
scaled  for  a  flexible  array  of  capabilities  across  the 
range  of  military  operations. 

To  succeed,  the  Joint  Force  must  adopt  a  Joint 
and  Expeditionary  Mindset,  reflecting  greater  ver¬ 
satility  and  deployability,  while  ensuring  the  neces¬ 
sary  capabilities  to  conduct  both  sustained  combat 
and  potentially  simultaneous  operations  to  reestab¬ 


lish  stability.  As  is  clear  from  the  Strategic  Objec¬ 
tives  discussed  in  Annex  B  [of  the  ASPG],  we  will 
optimize  our  forces,  capabilities,  and  organizations  to 
best  contribute  to  the  joint  capabilities  and  methods 
required  of  each  of  the  joint  operating  concepts  and 
joint  functional  concepts.18 

Train  and  Equip  Soldiers 
and  Grow  Leaders 

Training  and  equipping  Soldiers.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Soldier  remains  indispensable  to  the  Joint  Team. 
Flexible,  adaptive,  and  competent  Soldiers  infused 
with  the  Army’s  Warrior  Culture  fight  wars  and  win 
the  peace.  Soldiers  remain  the  centerpiece  of  our 
combat  systems  and  formations.  American  Soldiers, 
possessed  of  a  fierce  warrior  ethos  and  spirit,  fight 
in  close  combat,  dominate  key  assets  and  terrain,  de¬ 
cisively  end  conflicts,  control  the  movement  of 
people,  protect  resource  flows,  and  maintain  post¬ 
conflict  stability.  We  must  never  forget  that  it  is  the 


Cellular  organizations  such  as  al-Qaeda 
have  shown  themselves  willing  to  exploit  the 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  failed  or  failing 
states  to  govern  their  own  territory  and  capable 
of  decentralized  execution  of  complex, 
coordinated,  and  dispersed  attacks  against  the 
U.S.  and  its  interests  abroad. 


Soldier — fierce,  disciplined,  well  trained,  and  well 
equipped — who  ultimately  represents  and  enables 
the  capabilities  we  as  an  Army  provide  the  Joint 
Force  and  the  Nation. 

We  must  prepare  all  our  Soldiers  for  the  stark 
realities  of  the  battlefield.  No  Soldier  can  survive 
in  the  current  battlespace  without  constant  training 
in  weapons  and  fieldcraft  and  a  continuous  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  Army’s  Warrior  Culture.  There  can  be 
only  one  standard  of  training  for  our  Soldiers,  regard¬ 
less  of  component  or  specialty.  Our  equipment  and 
systems  must  be  cross-leveled  as  necessary  to 
support  the  Soldier  in  the  warfight.  We  must  not  for¬ 
get  it  is  our  Soldiers  who  remain  the  crucial  link  to 
both  realizing  Future  Force  capabilities  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  Current  Forces.  We  must 
heat  Soldiers  themselves  as  the  ultimate  combat 
system  and,  to  this  end,  conduct  a  holistic  review 
and  analysis  of  individual  Soldier  institutional  and 
unit  training,  equipping,  and  readiness  needs.  As  a 
system.  Soldiers  must  be  medically  protected  and 
sustained  for  optimum  performance  throughout 
their  service. 
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Soldiers  of  the  20th 
Special  Forces  Group 
carry  the  remains  of 


an  SF  medic  killed  in 


Airfield,  January  2004, 


Afghanistan,  Bagram 
Airfie  ' 


We  must  prepare  all  our  Soldiers  for  the  stark  realities  of  the  battlefield.  No  Soldier 
can  survive  in  the  current  battlespace  without  constant  training  in  weapons  and  fieldcraft  and 
a  continuous  immersion  in  the  Army’s  Warrior  Culture.  There  can  be  only  one  standard  of 
training  for  our  Soldiers,  regardless  of  component  or  specialty. 


We  must  likewise  prepare  our  Soldiers,  civilians, 
and  families  for  the  sustained  challenge  of  serving 
a  Nation  at  war.  The  well-being  of  our  Soldiers,  ci¬ 
vilians,  and  families  is  inextricably  linked  to  our 
Army’s  readiness.  Our  well-being  programs  and 
family  support  systems  must  be  synchronized  with 
rotation  schedules  and  optimized  to  support  deployed 
units  anchored  by  flagship  installations.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  our  Soldiers  and  their  families  need  an  el¬ 
ement  of  predictability  and  order  in  their  lives.  In  the 
current  strategic  environment,  that  equates  to  know¬ 
ing  when  they  are  most  likely  to  deploy  and  making 
deployments  as  equitable  as  possible  across  the 
force.  Achieving  this  will  require  making  necessary 
adjustment  to  our  mix  of  [AC]  and  [RC]  capabili¬ 
ties  and  forces.  It  will  also  require  the  use  of  Force 
Stabilization  initiatives  to  provide  stability  for  Soldiers 
and  units  while  enhancing  unit  cohesion.  This  will 
lead  to  a  more  capable  force.  Finally,  it  will  mean 
rethinking  and  adapting  our  installation  programs  and 


facilities  to  better  support  our  Soldiers  and  their-  fami¬ 
lies.  The  quality  and  character  of  our  installations  is 
vital  to  enhancing  the  well-being  of  our  Soldiers,  ci¬ 
vilians,  and  families,  as  well  as  enabling  the  Army’s 
ability  to  provide  trained,  ready,  and  strategically  re¬ 
sponsive  forces  to  the  Combatant  Commanders. 

Growing  Leaders.  Leader  development  systems 
must  be  optimized  to  train  and  educate  leaders  ca¬ 
pable  of  operating  as  part  of  a  Joint  Team  at  war — 
leaders  who  possess  a  Joint  and  Expeditionary 
Mindset.  The  Army  will  take  action  across  a  broad 
front  to  make  jointness  an  integral  part  of  our  cul¬ 
ture.  Our  systems  will  educate  and  reward  leaders 
with  the  mental  agility  to  thrive  at  all  levels  in  mod¬ 
em  war.  We  must  develop  in  our  future  leaders  the 
right  mix  of  unit,  staff,  and  command  experience  and 
training  and  education  opportunities  to  meet  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  leadership  requirements  of  the  Army 
and  the  Joint  Force.  Our  leader  development  sys¬ 
tems  and  facilities  will  be  redesigned  for  the  current 
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and  future  strategic  environment  and  acknowledge 
the  current  and  projected  pace  of  operations  and  de¬ 
ployments.  The  officer,  noncommissioned  officer,  and 
DA  civilian  education  systems  will  be  adjusted  to  re¬ 
flect  our  operating  environment  and  deployment  pat¬ 
terns,  as  well  as  reflecting  Force  Stabilization  initia¬ 
tives.  We  will  identify,  prepare,  and  assign  select 
Army  military  and  civilian  leaders  for  key  positions 
within  joint,  interagency,  multinational,  and  service  or¬ 
ganizations  and  develop  and  institutionalize  the  sys¬ 
tems  required  to  sustain  these  assignments. 

To  develop  and  train  agile  and  adaptive  leaders 
able  to  conduct  simultaneous,  distributed,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  operations,  we  will  refocus  [CTC]  and 
[BCTP].  Leader  training  and  development  within 
these  events  must  complement  and  help  develop  the 
Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset  and  further  a  War¬ 
rior  Culture.  The  training  will  nest  within  the  Joint 
National  Training  Capability  and  accurately  replicate 
the  realities  of  the  contemporary  operating  environ¬ 
ment.  Finally,  our  training  institutions  must  better  en¬ 
able  commanders  to  develop  subordinate  leaders. 
Leader  and  unit  training  must  be  more  joint  and  must 
embed  the  realities  of  the  current  strategic  and  op¬ 
erational  environments.  We  will  focus  the  training 
center  experience  on  execution  and  not  overly  em¬ 
phasize  the  deliberate  planning  process. 

Provide  Relevant  and  Ready  Land 
Power  Capability  to  the  Combatant 
Commander  as  Part  of  the  Joint  Team 

By  developing  more  modular,  strategically  respon¬ 
sive  organizations  and  cultivating  and  institutionaliz¬ 
ing  a  Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset  throughout  the 
force,  the  Army  will  greatly  increase  the  Combat¬ 
ant  Commander’s  ability  to  rapidly  defeat  any  ad¬ 
versary  or  control  any  situation  across  the  full  range 
of  military  operations.  Modular,  capabilities-based 
forces  will  better  support  Combatant  Commander 
requirements  by  more  effectively  enabling  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  right  Army  capabilities  at  the  right  place 
and  time.  This  is  central  to  optimizing  the  relevance 
of  Army  forces  to  the  Combatant  Commander  and 
expanding  the  Joint  Team’s  ability  to  rapidly  deploy, 
employ,  and  sustain  forces  throughout  the  global 
battlespace  in  any  environment  and  against  any  op¬ 
ponent. 

Modular-,  capabilities-based  Army  force  designs 
will  enable  greater  capacity  for  rapid  and  tailorable 
force  capability  packages  and  improve  the  strategic 
responsiveness  of  the  Joint  Force  for  full-spectrum 
operations.  Modular-  CS  and  CSS  units  with  reduced 
logistics  footprints  and  sense-and-respond  logistics 


A  4th  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  soldier  secures 
a  perimeter  around  a 
house  in  Tikrit,  July  2003. 


American  Soldiers,  possessed  of  a  fierce 
warrior  ethos  and  spirit,  fight  in  close  combat, 
dominate  key  assets  and  terrain,  decisively 
end  conflicts,  control  the  movement  of 
people,  protect  resource  flows,  and  maintain 
post-conflict  stability. 


capabilities  are  essential  to  responsiveness,  and  they 
enhance  the  versatility  of  the  Joint  Force  to  seam¬ 
lessly  transition  to  sustained  operations  as  a  crisis 
or  conflict  develops.  Informed  by  operational  expe¬ 
rience  and  Future  Force  designs,  the  Army  will  be¬ 
gin  in  FY  04  to  implement  this  modularity  in  two  of 
its  AC  divisions.  These  initial  conversions  will  serve 
as  prototypes  to  help  accelerate  the  modular-  rede¬ 
sign  and  fielding  of  the  Current  and  Future  Forces. 

Moving  toward  completely  independent  echelon- 
above-brigade  headquarters  will  also  enhance  modu¬ 
larity.  In  accordance  with  the  Unit  of  Employment 
(UE)  construct,  a  UEX  (higher  tactical  headquarters) 
and  a  UEy  (operational-level  headquarters)  will 
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provide  the  command  and  control  structure  into 
which  modular,  capabilities-based  Units  of  Action 
(UA)  are  organized  to  meet  Combatant  Commander 
requirements.  Both  types  of  UE  headquarters,  while 
able  to  accept  joint  capabilities  such  as  a  Standing 

To  develop  and  train  agile  and 
adaptive  leaders  able  to  conduct  simultaneous, 
distributed,  and  continuous  operations,  we 
will  refocus  CTC  and  BCTP.  Leader  training 
and  development  within  these  events  must 
complement  and  help  develop  the  Joint 
and  Expeditionary  Mindset  and  further 
a  Warrior  Culture. 

Joint  Force  Fleadquarters  (SJFHQ)  element,  will 
have  an  organic  capability,  depending  on  the  con¬ 
tingency,  to  perform  functions  as  a  JTF  [joint  task 
force]  or  JFLCC  [joint  force  land  component  com¬ 
mand]  HQ  [headquarters]. 

The  Army’s  ability  to  successfully  provide  the  Joint 
Team  both  rapid  expeditionary  capabilities  and  the 
ability  to  conduct  sustained  land  campaigns  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  conflict  requires  both  AC  and 
RC  contributions.  We  will  restructure  the  Current 
Force,  creating  modular  capabilities  and  flexible  for¬ 
mations  while  obtaining  the  correct  mix  between  AC 
and  RC  force  structure.  This  rebalancing  effort  will 
enhance  the  Army’s  ability  to  provide  the  Joint  Team 
relevant  and  ready  expeditionary  land  power  capa¬ 
bility  (figure  1).  Our  Active  Component  will  provide 
rapidly  responsive,  agile,  and  expeditionary  forces 
that  typically  respond  in  the  first  15  days  of  an  op¬ 
eration.  The  availability  of  adequate  AC  and  RC  fol- 
low-on  forces  provide  the  JFC  the  cam¬ 
paign  quality  combat,  CS,  and  CSS 
capabilities  necessary  to  achieve  opera¬ 
tional  and  strategic  objectives  and  to  con¬ 
duct  sustained  land  operations.  Our  Re¬ 
serve  Component  will  provide  strategic 
depth  to  reinforce  the  warfight.  [It]  will 
also  reinforce  Support  Operations  and 
Stability  Operations,  and  lead  our  efforts 
to  protect  the  homeland.  Either  AC  or 
RC  units  may  provide  units  of  the  other 
component  with  additional  capabilities 
not  normally  resident  in  those  forces.  To 
create  and  maintain  rapidly  deployable 
and  sustainable  campaign  capability  and 
depth  throughout  the  force,  we  will  en¬ 
sure  both  AC  and  RC  forces  are  modu¬ 
lar,  tailorable,  and  capable  of  coming  to¬ 


gether  in  a  number  of  force  and  capabilities  pack¬ 
ages.  This  will  allow  us  to  reduce  the  time  now  re¬ 
quired  for  mobilization  and  training  and  improve  our 
ability  to  provide  Combatant  Commanders  with 
needed  forces  and  capabilities. 

Redesigning  the  force  requires  a  complementary 
and  transformational  method  of  building  a  cohesive 
team  within  those  organizations.  Force  Stabilization 
for  brigade  units  of  action  and  other  modular  and 
scaleable  forces  will  provide  Combatant  Command¬ 
ers  with  more  combat-ready  formations.  We  will 
define  and  develop  a  plan  to  implement  Force  Sta¬ 
bilization  concepts  into  the  Army  beginning  in  FY  04. 
Army-wide  implementation  will  complement  a  ro¬ 
tation-based  system  of  sustained  global  engagement. 
This  system  will  also  take  the  well  being  of  Soldiers 
and  families  into  account.  Home-basing  will  sta¬ 
bilize  Soldiers  and  their  families  at  installations  for 
extended  tours.  While  some  Soldiers  may  be  sent 
on  unaccompanied  tours,  they  will  then  return  to 
their  Home  base. 

Battle  command  capabilities  must  be  leveraged  to 
enable  interdependent  network-centric  warfare,  sup¬ 
ported  by  sense-and-respond  logistics  capabilities, 
within  joint,  interagency,  and  multinational  full- 
spectrum  operations.  The  Army  must  accelerate  the 
Future  Force  network  to  enhance  the  Joint  Battle 
Command  capabilities  of  the  Current  Force.  We 
must  analyze  the  development  of  current  network 
architecture  and  supporting  systems.  We  will 
reprioritize  development  of  the  Network  to  focus  on 
top-down  fielding  to  the  Current  Force.  Experiences 
and  lessons  learned  in  Operation  Enduring  Freedom 
and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  will  be  leveraged  to 
enhance  Joint  Battle  Command,  including  Battle 


The  pyramid  reflects 
the  full  spectrum  of  the 
Army’s  capabilities. 

It  acknowledges  the 
requirement  for 
sustainment  and 
rotational  forces  as 
well  as  combat  for¬ 
ces.  The  continuing 
requirement  for 
Homeland  Security 
and  Defense  forces 
is  also  depicted. 
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the  way  Ahead 


Command  on  the  Move,  continuous  operations  over 
extended  distances,  Blue  Force  tracking  capabilities, 
and  logistics  connectivity  for  select  Current  Force 
units.  Fielding  must  be  linked  to  unit  rotation  plans. 
The  Army  will  partner  with  Joint  Forces  Command 
in  all  aspects  of  network  development. 

Current  to  Future  Force 

Transformation  occurs  within  a  context  of  con¬ 
tinuous  change.19  We  will  provide  for  the  acceler¬ 
ated  fielding  of  select  Future  Force  capabilities  to 
enable  the  enhancement  of  the  Current  Force.  The 
goal  of  Army  Transformation  is  to  provide  relevant 
and  ready  Current  Forces  and  Future  Forces  orga¬ 
nized,  trained,  and  equipped  for  joint,  interagency,  and 
multinational  full-spectrum  operations.  Army  Trans¬ 
formation  occurs  within  the  larger  context  of  con¬ 
tinuous  change  brought  about  through  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  constantly  evolving  capabilities  between 
Current  and  Future  forces  (figure  2). 

The  Current  Force  is  the  operational  Army  today. 
It  is  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  conduct  op¬ 
erations  as  part  of  the  Joint  Force.  Designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  requisite  warfighting  capabilities  the  JFC 
needs  across  the  range  of  military  operations,  the 
Current  Force’s  ability  to  conduct  major  combat  op¬ 
erations  underscores  its  credibility  and  effectiveness 
for  full-spectrum  operations  and  fulfills  the  endur¬ 
ing  obligation  of  Army  forces  to  fight  wars  and  win 
the  peace.  The  Future  Force  is  the  operational  force 
the  Army  continuously  seeks  to  become.  Informed 
by  national  security  and  DOD  guidance,  it  is  the  stra¬ 
tegically  responsive,  precision  maneuver  force,  domi¬ 
nant  across  the  range  of  military  operations  envi¬ 
sioned  in  the  future  global  security  environment. 


The  Army  must  continue  to  develop  Future  Forces 
while  simultaneously  spiraling-in  Future  Force  capa¬ 
bilities  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  Current 
Force.  In  developing  the  Future  Force,  three  criti¬ 
cal  challenges  must  be  addressed:  (1)  the  Network 
(C4ISR  [command,  control,  communications,  com¬ 
puters,  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance] 
architecture);  (2)  spiral  development  and  field  ex¬ 
perimentation;  and  (3)  DOTMLPF.  The  process  of 
identifying  and  accelerating  selected  Future  Force 
technologies  for  fielding  to  the  Current  Force  will 
be  fundamental  to  our  success  in  enhancing  the 
relevance  and  readiness  of  our  Army. 

Establishing  Priorities 
and  Balancing  Risk 

Today’s  strategic  planning  and  prioritization  envi¬ 
ronment  is  complicated  by  the  need  to  balance  the 
near-term  operational  risk  associated  with  conduct¬ 
ing  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  Operation  Endur¬ 
ing  Freedom,  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  and  other 
ongoing  efforts  such  as  the  Balkans,  with  the 
Army’s  responsibilities  for  mitigating  force-manage¬ 
ment  risk,  institutional  risk,  and  future  challenges 
risk.20  The  Aimy’s  policies  and  programs  must  be 
fully  consistent  with  national  security  and  defense 
strategic  guidance,  security  objectives,  and  policies. 
Army  policies  and  programs  must  also  fulfill  the 
current  and  future  operational  requirements  of 
Combatant  Commanders  (i.e.,  the  joint  demand 
for  Army  capabilities  and  forces).21 

Balancing  risk  is  a  dynamic  process  requiring  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  strategic  environment,  na¬ 
tional  guidance,  and  operational  requirements.  First 
and  foremost,  we  must  win  the  current  fight  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  War  on  Terrorism.  This  requires 
giving  priority  to  capabilities  that  enhance 
the  relevance  and  readiness  of  our  Army 
to  the  Joint  Team  today  and  throughout 
the  next  decade.  We  must  ensure  the 
Army  is  fully  prepared,  trained,  and 
equipped  for  the  current  operational  en¬ 
vironment.  We  will  identify  and  selectively 
accelerate  key  capabilities  and  technolo¬ 
gies  from  the  Future  Force  and  spiral 
them  into  the  Current  Force  to  enhance 
its  capability.  We  will  provide  for  the  Sol¬ 
diers  who  man  our  Army  so  they  can 
dominate  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
conflict.  As  we  move  toward  Future 
Force  capabilities,  we  must  not  permit 
gaps  to  appear  in  the  near-term  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Joint  Force  on  the  expectation 


Evolving  Army  Transformation 

Fully  networked  battle  command 
capabilities  bridge  from  the  Current  to 
Future  Force  and  enable  interdependent 


Figure  2.  Current  to  Future  force. 
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The  Joint  Force  must  stand  ready  to 
swiftly  defeat  the  efforts  of  adversaries  in  two 
overlapping  major  combat  operations,  and 
when  directed  by  the  President,  decisively  defeat 
an  adversary  in  one  of  those  operations. 
Additionally,  the  military  must  retain  the  ability 
to  conduct  contingency  operations  in  other 
operational  scenarios. 


that  these  gaps  will  be  addressed  at  some  future 
point.  We  must  also  seek  Joint  solutions  and  provide 
essential  capabilities  to  the  JFC.  We  must  rethink 
our  organizations,  processes,  culture,  and  institutions 
to  develop  and  support  a  more  modular,  capabilities- 
based,  strategically  responsive  force  inculcated  with 
a  Joint  and  Expeditionary  Mindset. 

Conclusion 

Our  first  priority  is  clear;  we  are  engaged  in  a  war 
now.  This  warfighting  mindset  is  essential  and  must 
involve  the  entire  Army.  Today’s  terrorist  threat  is 
unprecedented — it  is  transnational  with  a  vast  array 
of  resources  and  sponsors,  including  nation-states, 
nonstate  participants,  and  narco-terrorist  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Army  must  adapt  its  forces  to  meet  the 
threat.  Terrorist  organizations  have  had  years  to  qui¬ 


etly  build  a  worldwide  infrastructure.  Given  the  fa¬ 
natical  commitment,  asymmetric  capabilities,  and 
adaptability  of  the  threat,  it  is  vitally  important  to  de¬ 
feat  our  enemies  wherever  they  are  found.  Adapt¬ 
ing  our  forces  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  GWOT 
will  require  a  capabilities-based,  modular,  flexible,  and 
rapidly  employable  Joint-Army  team,  capable  of 
dominating  any  adversary  and  controlling  any  situa¬ 
tion  across  the  full  range  of  military  operations.  A 
forward-deployed  Army  must  be  positioned  around 
the  world  with  the  right  composition  and  size  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  maximum  flexibility,  agility,  and  lethality  to 
conduct  operations  across  the  full  military  spectrum. 

Our  Nation,  the  Joint  Force,  and  our  Army  are 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  challenging  periods  in 
our  history.  Failure  in  the  current  fight  is  unthinkable. 
To  defeat  the  enemies  who  threaten  our  freedoms, 
we  cannot  remain  static,  trapped  in  a  web  of  our 
own  no  longer  relevant  policies,  procedures,  and  pro¬ 
cesses.  Transformation  during  a  time  of  sustained 
campaigning  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  a  practice  that 
appears  many  times  in  the  history  of  our-  great  Army. 
We  must  examine,  design,  and  develop  new  solu¬ 
tions  for  a  new  and  dangerous  world,  as  we  have 
done  so  successfully  in  our  past.  This  will  require 
the  deep  and  personal  commitment  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Army  team — every  leader,  every  Soldier, 
every  civilian,  and  every  family  member.  MR 
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Have  We 
Finally  Found  the 
Manning  Holy  Grail? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  Jamie  Gayton 

U.S.  Army,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Gl, 

Task  Force  Stabilization,  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  ARMY  HAS  a  history  of  attacking  with 
a  vengeance  each  challenge  it  faces — and 
conquering  it.  In  nearly  every  major  Army  function, 
the  Army  identifies  critical  needs  and  then  either  de¬ 
velops  in-house  solutions  or  leverages  the  power  of 
the  Nation’s  military  industrial  complex  to  apply 
state-of-the-art  technologies  to  meet  these  needs. 

During  the  20th  century.  Aimy  systems,  such  as 
weapons,  communications,  and  logistics,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  advanced  by  quantum  leaps.  The  Army  has 
worked  hard  to  improve  its  capabilities  through  tech¬ 
nological  innovation  and  has  been  profoundly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  all  areas — save  one. 

The  Army’s  Achilles’  Heel 

The  Army’s  glaring  shortfall  has  been  in  the  hu¬ 
man  resource  area — the  manning  of  its  units.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  100  years,  with  varying  degrees  of  re¬ 
solve  and  resources,  the  Army  has  many  times 
sought  to  transition  from  an  individual  replacement 
system  to  some  type  of  unit  manning  system.  The 
aim  was  to  improve  unit  cohesion  and  combat  readi¬ 
ness;  however,  all  attempts  failed,  and  the  Army  re¬ 
turned  each  time  to  an  individual  replacement  sys¬ 
tem.  The  replacement  system’s  shortcomings  have 
become  a  ball  and  chain  around  the  Army’s  neck; 
this  primitive  manning  system  hinders  Army  Trans¬ 
formation. 

With  force  stabilization,  the  Aimy  is  set  to  cast 
off  the  ball  and  chain  and  completely  transform  how 
it  mans  units.  This  new  manning  initiative,  developed 
by  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  General  Peter  J. 
Schoomaker’s  Task  Force  (TF)  Stabilization,  will  pro¬ 
pel  the  Army  through  Transformation  while  address¬ 
ing  the  shortcomings  that  led  to  the  many  previously 


Transitioning  to  force  stabilization 
will  require  a  huge  culture  change.  The  Army 
that  routinely  rewards  the  diversity  of  experi¬ 
ences  that  come  from  more  but  shorter  tours 
will  become  one  that  rewards  specialization 
achieved  by  spending  up  to  7 years  at  one 
assignment  (a  type  of  service  previously  derided 
as  homesteading ”). 


failed  attempts  to  implement  it.  Force  stabilization 
might  not  be  the  Holy  Grail  of  Army  human  re¬ 
sources  planning,  but  it  could  be  the  solution  to  the 
Army’s  manning  problems. 

To  the  question,  can  force  stabilization  work? 
Naysayers  reply  emphatically.  No!  Often  without 
having  seen  or  read  an  implementation  plan.  They 
say  force  stabilization  has  never  worked  in  the  past, 
and  ask  why  ew  should  expect  a  different  outcome 
now?  Are  the  Army’s  TF  Stabilization  members  any 
smarter  than  those  who  tried  unit  manning  before, 
and  failed? 

Many  reasons  exist  for  previous  unit  manning 
failures.  Although  some  attempts  were  well  thought 
out,  or  had  the  necessary  resources  and  environ¬ 
ments  for  success,  or  were  fully  supported  by  se¬ 
nior  leaders,  none  had  all  these  ingredients  at  the 
same  time. 

But  force  stabilization  is  different.  The  Army  de¬ 
veloped  it  with  clear  guidance  from  Schoomaker 
to  use  fresh  thinking  to  seek  innovative  solutions 
and  crack  the  most  hardened  and  encrusted  of  Army 
traditions — how  we  man  our  units.  The  mandate 
was  no  longer  the  ambiguous  imperative,  “increase 
cohesion.” 
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A  military  policeman  is  greeted  by 
his  family  after  returning  home 
from  Operation  Enduring  Freedom. 


Soldiers  will  only  move  when  required  to 
support  the  needs  of  the  Army,  leader  development,  and 
soldier  preferences.  This  stabilization  allows  soldiers  to  stay 
together  in  teams  longer,  improving  combat  readiness,  horizontal 
cohesion,  and  deployability  while  increasing  stability  and 
predictability  for  their  families  and  them.  For  short  tours, 
soldiers  deploy  and  return  to  their  installation,  keeping  their 
families  stabilized  during  their  absence. 


Schoomaker  wanted  to  combine  the  benefits  of 
cohesion  with  unit  readiness,  stability,  predictability, 
and  continuity  during  deployments.  He  encouraged 
the  Army  to  expand  the  number  of  desired  outcomes, 
opening  the  door  to  a  larger  optimization  problem  re¬ 
quiring  a  new  array  of  solutions.  Rather  than  trying 
to  force  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole  and  seeking 
solutions  when  one  or  more  critical  elements  were 
missing,  TF  Stabilization  developed  a  plan  that 
aligned  these  elements  to  produce  new  outcomes. 

Force  Stabilization  Reborn 

Under  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Thomas 
White,  the  concept  of  unit  manning  was  reborn — 
with  a  fervor  seldom  seen  in  Armywide  initiatives. 
Schoomaker  renamed  unit  manning,  calling  it  “force 
stabilization,”  and  made  it  one  of  his  focus  areas  and 
top  priorities  for  execution. 

White  and  Schoomaker  recognized  the  debilitat¬ 
ing  effects  of  turbulence  on  unit  combat  readiness 
and  capabilities,  and  Schoomaker  quickly  attacked 
the  problem.  He  stood  up  TF  Stabilization  at  Fort 


Monroe,  Virginia,  in  Septem¬ 
ber  2003,  and  for  7  weeks  the 
task  force  focused  its  energy 
on  developing  a  plan  based  on 
the  results  from  a  thorough 
review  of  past  efforts.  A 
cross-section  of  combat  aims, 
combat  support,  and  combat 
service  support  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers 
kept  one  goal  in  mind:  pro¬ 
viding  more  combat-ready, 
deployable,  and  capable  units 
to  combatant  commanders. 
The  plan  that  emerged  was 
two-pronged:  first,  to  slow 
down  and  stabilize  the  force, 
and  second,  to  implement  unit- 
focused  stabilization  (UFS),  a 
long-term  plan  to  align  soldier 
assignment  and  unit  opera¬ 
tional  cycles. 

The  increased  stabilization 
goal  is  realized  by  stabilizing 
soldiers  and  families  for  longer 
periods  of  time  in  CONUS 
units.  Soldiers  will  only  move 
when  required  to  support:  the 
needs  of  the  Army,  their 
leader  development,  and  sol¬ 
dier  preferences.  This  stabili¬ 
zation  allows  soldiers  to  stay  together  in  teams  longer, 
improving  combat  readiness,  horizontal  cohesion,  and 
deployability  while  increasing  stability  and  predict¬ 
ability  for  their  families  and  them. 

For  short  tours,  soldiers  deploy  and  return  to  their 
installation,  keeping  their  families  stabilized  during 
their  absence.  Increased  stability  and  continuity  en¬ 
ables  soldiers  to  become  more  proficient  in  then  spe¬ 
cialties.  They  attend  professional  development 
schools  (such  as  the  Basic  Noncommissioned  Of¬ 
ficer  Course  and  the  Captain’s  Career  Course)  then 
return  to  their  installation.  Leaders  can  then  plan 
leader  development  positions  in  advance  with  no 
need  to  place  new  arrivals  in  staff  jobs  for  evalua¬ 
tion  before  putting  them  in  key  positions.  Stabili¬ 
zation  also  enables  soldiers  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  time  previously  spent  getting  accustomed  to  how 
a  unit  operates. 

Stabilization  enables  families  to  develop  deeper 
roots  in  their  community.  Children  spend  extended 
periods  in  the  same  schools,  use  the  same  medical 
and  dental  facilities,  and  participate  with  the  same 
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peers  in  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties.  Spouses  have  enhanced 
career  opportunities,  more 
meaningful  support  networks, 
including  family  readiness 
groups,  and  develop  a  deeper 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  community. 

These  benefits  allow  soldiers  to 
feel  that  their  families  are 
happy  and  secure  with  well- 
developed  support  networks 
to  help  them,  especially  during 
the  soldiers’  deployments. 

Still,  stabilization  has  chal¬ 
lenges — the  most  glaring  of 
which  is  a  lack  of  continuity 
duiing  deployments.  Under  the 
stabilization  policy,  soldiers  can 
leave  their  units  in  mid-deploy¬ 
ment  to  separate  at  the  expi-  1 
ration  term  of  services  (ETS)  § 
or  to  make  a  permanent  “ 
change  of  station  (PCS),  there-  Following  the  training  phase,  units  would  spend  the 

by  undermining  the  training  balance  of  their  36-month  operational  cycle,  roughly  28  months,  in 
benefits  and  cohesion  that  sta-  the  ready  phase.  They  would  then  rotate  through  traditional  red/ 

bilization  is  supposed  to  confer.  amber/green  training  cycles  and  expect  to  complete  one  6-  to  12- 
Unit-focused  stabilization  month  unit  rotation  to  an  overseas  location  in  addition  to  any  local 
extends  and  enhancesthe  training  and  combat  training  center  experience. 

benefits  achieved  by  initially 
slowing  down  and  stabilizing 

the  force.  As  the  Army  methodically  implements  “programmed  losses.”  The  attrition  rate  would  re- 

UFS  across  brigade  combat  team  equivalents  based  main  at  the  historical  5  to  7  percent  level  because 

in  CONUS,  UFS  will  align  soldier  assignments  and  of  medical,  legal,  and  other  unforeseeable  events, 

unit  operational  cycles;  provide  dedicated  training  This  would  allow  training  readiness  to  exceed  cur- 

and  ready  periods,  and  ensure  the  continuity  of  unit  rent  levels  because  highly  trained  teams  can  spend 

personnel  during  deployments.  For  most  UFS  units,  minimal  time  conducting  sustainment  training  for 

lifecycle  management  will  align  soldier  and  unit  op-  newly  integrated  soldiers  and  maximize  the  training 

erational  cycles  for  set  periods  (planned  for  36  time  devoted  to  advanced  skills, 

months).  Cyclical  manning  focuses  and  schedules  Following  the  training  phase,  units  will  spend  the 
all  transitions  (arrivals  and  departures)  into  a  1-  to  balance  of  then  36-month  operational  cycle,  roughly 
2-month  “sustain”  period,  with  ready  periods  lasting  28  months,  in  the  ready  phase.  They  will  then  ro- 
frorn  10  to  11  months.  tate  through  traditional  red/amber/green  training 

Under  lifecycle  management,  leaders  and  soldiers  cycles  and  expect  to  complete  one  6-  to  12-month 

will  arrive  in  a  unit  within  a  2-  to  3-month  period,  unit  rotation  to  an  overseas  location  in  addition  to  any 

settle  their  families,  sign  for  equipment,  and  prepare  local  training  and  combat  training  center  experience, 

for  a  training  cycle.  Units  will  then  conduct  fo¬ 
cused,  uninterrupted  training,  beginning  with  indi-  Force  Stabilization:  Execution  Risk 
vidual  and  small  units  and  finishing  with  battal-  Complexity  of  execution,  although  not  ncccssar- 
ion-  and  brigade-level  collective  training  that  will  ily  bad  in  itself,  poses  some  increased  risks.  To  maxi- 
include  a  validation  exercise.  mize  readiness,  the  Army  must  stagger  the  train 

With  soldier  assignment  and  unit  operational  and  ready  phases  of  its  26  CONUS-based  brigades 
cycles  aligned,  there  will  be  no  ETS,  PCS,  or  other  (including  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  over  a  36-month 
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Paratroopers  of  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade  in-processing  after  a  year¬ 
long  deployment  in  Iraq. 
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Stabilization  enables  families 
to  develop  deeper  roots  in  their  community. 
Children  spend  extended  periods  in  the  same 
schools,  use  the  same  medical  and  dental  facilities, 
and  participate  with  the  same  peers  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Spouses  have  enhanced 
career  opportunities,  more  meaningful  support 
networks,  including  family  readiness  groups,  and 
develop  a  deeper  sense  of  belonging  to  a 
neighborhood  and  community. 


assignment  period  that  is  aligned  with  a  36-month 
operational  cycle. 

To  have  unique  capabilities  available  at  all  times 
(such  as  those  of  the  82d  and  101st  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sions),  the  Army  will  stagger  the  train  and  ready 
phases  of  brigades  within  divisions  across  the  36 
months,  with  fewer  divi¬ 
sional  deployments  and 
more  modular  brigade  de¬ 
ployments  as  part  of  divi¬ 
sional  or  joint  task  forces. 

This  practice  reduces  as¬ 
signment  options  for  a  sol¬ 
dier  leaving  a  unit.  Sol¬ 
diers  will  select  from  a 
smaller  list  of  units  or  lo¬ 
cations  entering  the 
“build”  phase  that  meet 
their  availability  window. 

Unit  availability  will  be 
reduced  by  nearly  one- 
third  because  units  will 
be  unavailable  during  their 
2-  to  3-month  building  and 
5-  to  8 -month  training 
phases. 

Like  any  new  plan  that 
requires  Army wide  imple¬ 
mentation,  force  stabiliza¬ 
tion  has  risks,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  acceptance 
by  the  professional  com¬ 
munity.  Transitioning  to 
force  stabilization  will 
require  a  huge  culture 
change.  The  Army  that 
routinely  rewards  the  di¬ 
versity  of  experiences 
that  comes  from  more  but 
shorter  tours  will  become 
one  that  rewards  speciali¬ 


zation  achieved  by  spending  up  to  7  years  at  one 
assignment  (a  type  of  service  previously  derided  as 
“homesteading”).  Another  risk  the  Army  is  taking 
is  that  some  might  perceive  it  as  having  two  classes 
of  soldiers:  the  “haves,”  who  have  been  force- 
stabilized,  and  the  “have  nots,”  who  have  not. 

Other  risks  no  doubt  abound,  but  force  sta¬ 
bilization  is  a  solid  plan  with  the  flexibility  to  adjust 
to  many  external  factors.  Wargaming  the  plan 
produced  some  modifications  to  reduce  system¬ 
ic  risks,  but  no  amount  of  wargaming  can  elimi¬ 
nate  the  risks  of  changing  environments  and  un¬ 
foreseen  events.  As  the  Army  implements  force 
stabilization,  it  will  have  to  reevaluate  the  plan 
periodically  to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances. 
By  doing  so,  the  Anny  will  move  toward  increased 
readiness,  cohesion,  and  continuity  during  de¬ 
ployments  and  increased  stability  and  predicta¬ 
bility  for  soldiers  and 
their  families. 

A  Solid  Plan 

Force  stabilization’s 
time  appears  to  have 
come.  Schoomaker  has 
nurtured  and  overseen  the 
development  of  a  force- 
stabilization  manning 
model  that  boasts  a  solid 
plan,  leader  support,  ad¬ 
equate  resources,  and  an 
operational  environment 
that  demands  change.  Al¬ 
though  no  one  can  predict 
the  external  factors  that 
might  affect  its  implemen¬ 
tation,  force  stabilization 
successfully  addresses 
foreseeable  risks.  Imple¬ 
mentation  will  not  be  easy, 
and  some  soldiers  might 
initially  feel  left  out,  but  the 
benefits  to  the  Army  are 
worth  the  costs  of  the 
transition.  The  Army  will 
be  stronger  and  more  rel¬ 
evant  and  ready.  Force 
stabilization  can  make  the 
Army’s  manning  system 
into  a  strength  that  leads 
change  instead  of  a 
weakness  exposed  by 
change.  MR 
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Stabilization 

Stabilizes  soldiers  and  their  families 
assigned  to  CONUS  installations  for 
extended  periods. 

Improves  combat  readiness. 

Increases  horizontal  and 
vertical  cohesion. 

Provides  stability  and  predictability  for 
soldiers  and  their  families. 

Allows  soldiers  and  their  families  to 
develop  deeper  community  roots. 

Unit-Focused  Stabilization 

— Lifecycle  management 

Synchronizes  a  soldier’s  tour  with 
the  unit’s  operational  cycle 
(planned  36  months). 

Increases  horizontal  and  vertical  cohesion. 
Maximizes  combat  readiness. 

Minimizes  PCS  and  ETS  attrition  during 
operational  cycles. 

—  Cyclic  management 

Focuses  unit  arrivals  and  departures  to 
1  to  2  months  of  a  1 2-month  cycle, 
“normalizing”  the  training  cycle  for  units. 

Enhances  the  continuity  of  operations. 
Limits  training  to  sustainment  periods. 
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The 

Modular  Aimy 

Colonel  John  A.  Bonin,  U.S.  Army,  Retired 

Professor  of  Concepts  and  Doctrine,  Army  War  College 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Telford  E.  Crisco,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army 

Combined  Arms  Center,  Fort  Leavenworth 


We  deliver  relevant  and  ready  land  combat 
power  to  the  combatant  commanders  and  the 
joint  team.  .  .  .  Our  Army  must  move  toward 
modular  capabilities-based  unit  designs,  nested 
within  the  joint  networks,  and  enabled  by  a  joint 
expeditionary  mindset. 

— CSA  General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker1 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF  of  the  Army  General  Peter 
J.  Schoomaker’s  vision  for  the  Army’s  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Future  Forces  provides  the  joint  force  com¬ 
mander  a  campaign-quality  Army  that  will  dominate 
this  century’s  highly  complex,  uncertain,  and  dynamic 
security  environments.  To  do  so  the  Army  will  re¬ 
organize  its  combat  and  institu¬ 
tional  organizations  to  best  meet 
the  needs  and  requirements  op¬ 
erating  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  Army  seeks  to  solve  the 
organizational  design  dilemma 
by  retaining  the  advantages  of 
relatively  fixed  structures  as  the 
basis  for  tailoring  the  force 
while  farthering  a  commander’s 
ability  to  creatively  reorganize 
it  to  meet  specific  tasks.  To 
achieve  strategic  responsive¬ 
ness,  deployability,  modularity, 
and  tailorability,  the  Army 
needs  self-contained  combined 
arms  units  smaller  than  current 
divisions.  Now  might  be  the 
time  for  the  Army  to  break 
free  of  old  concepts  and  refo¬ 
cus  on  its  previous  traditional 
tactical  echelon — the  brigade 


— to  restructure  the  Army  for  the  21st  century. 

Employing  modular,  capabilities-based  units  for 
rapid  packaging  into  lethal  forces  for  sustained  em¬ 
ployment  by  combatant  commanders  requires  the 
Army  to  create  modular  brigade  units  of  action 
(UA).  As  the  basic  combined  arms  building  block 
for  force  projection,  the  UA  is  smaller  and  more 
agile  than  divisions. 

The  Army’s  organizational  design  for  ground  com¬ 
bat  has  historically  swung  back  and  forth  from  to¬ 
tally  fixed  structures  to  totally  ad  hoc  organizations. 
(See  figure  1.)  The  challenge  of  organizational  design 
is  to  maintain  the  advantages  of  relatively  fixed  or¬ 
ganizations  (strategic  deployment,  sustainment,  and 


Totally  fixed  structure 


U.S.  Army 
World  War  I 

French  Army  1 940 
Soviet  Army 


Flexible  structures 
based  on  a  type  unit 

Historical  Examples 

World  War  II 
Regimental  Combat 
Teams 

Current  Brigade 
Combat  Teams 


Totally  ad  hoc 
organization 


World  War  II  German 
Kampf  Gruppe 
(battle  group) 

U.S.  Special 
Operations  Forces 


Greatest  internal  certainty  for — 

o  Strategic  deployment 
0  Sustainment 
0  Joint  planning 
0  Training  standardization 
D  Mass  leader  development 
o  Interchangeable  units 
Disadvantages 

o  Not  all  organic  units  needed  in  all 
situations 

D  Contributes  to  regimentation  and  lack 
of  creativity  by  lower  level  leaders 


Greatest  Operational  Flexibility  for — 

0  Designer  units  optimized  for 
specific  situation 
o  Creative  force  packaging 
0  Contributing  to  initiative  at  lower  levels 
Disadvantages 
0  Units  lack  depth  for  changing 
circumstances 
0  Complicates  joint  planning 
o  Requires  experienced  and  skilled  junior 
leaders 

0  Nearly  impossible  to  design  sustainment 


Figure  1.  Organizational  design. 
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National  Guard  troops  of  the  42d 
Division  assemble  in  France,  1918. 


Separate  brigades,  such  as  Colonel  Joseph  Wilder’s  Lightning 
Brigade,  equipped  with  Spencer  repeating  rifles,  performed  magnificently  as  Army-level 
fire  brigades.  However,  brigades,  divisions,  corps,  and  armies  formed  only  as  needed  in  wartime  and 
were  promptly  disbanded  during  peacetime. . . .  Not  until  World  War  I  did  the  Army 
establish  permanent  tactical  units  larger  than  a  regiment. 


joint  planning)  while  providing  creative  opportunities 
for  adaptive,  flexible  task  organization. 

During  the  1990s,  strategists  viewed  units  smaller 
than  a  division  as  the  basis  for  information  age  or 
third-wave  warfare.  In  War  and  Antiwar  futurists 
Alvin  and  Heidi  Toffler  describe  then  organizational 
concept  for  future  warfare:  “Until  recently  the 
10,000- 18,000-man  division  was  thought  to  be  the 
smallest  combat  unit  capable  of  operating  on  its  own 
for  a  sustained  period. ...  But  the  day  is  approaching 
when  a  capital-intensive  Third  Wave  brigade  of 
4,000-5,000  troops  may  be  able  to  do  what  it  took  a 
full-size  division  to  do  in  the  past.”2 

In  1997,  U.S.  Aimy  Colonel  Douglas  Macgregor 
advocated  a  new  organizational  approach  in  his  con¬ 
troversial  book  Breaking  the  Phalanx:  A  New  Design 
for  Landpower  in  the  21st  Century.3  He  suggested 
“reorganizing  the  Army  into  mobile  combat  groups 
[4,000-5,000  personnel]”  because  units  “smaller  than 
the  contemporary  Army  division  will  have  to  oper¬ 
ate  independently  for  long  periods  of  time.”4 

Schoomaker,  Macgregor,  and  the  Tofflers  believe 
that  the  brigade,  not  the  division,  might  be  the  pri¬ 
mary  unit  of  ground  combat  in  future  warfare.  Sepa¬ 


rate  brigades  have  officially  existed  since  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Reorganization  Objectives  Army 
Division  in  the  early  1960s,  but  independent  com¬ 
bined  arms  brigades  capable  of  decisive  action  ex¬ 
isted  much  earlier  in  the  form  of  combined  arms  tac¬ 
tical  units  smaller  than  a  division  but  larger  than  a 
regiment  or  battalion. 

Early  Brigades 

Since  1776,  the  Army  has  often  exercised  the  op¬ 
erational  doctrine  of  employing  elements  smaller  than 
a  division  on  independent  missions.  During  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  General  George  Washington  (who  had 
been  a  colonial  militia  brigade  commander  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War)  made  the  brigade  the  ba¬ 
sic  maneuver  element  of  the  Continental  Army. 

After  taking  command  of  the  rebel  army  at  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1775,  Washington  imposed  greater  organiza¬ 
tional  flexibility  and  control  by  introducing  divisions 
and  brigades  as  administrative  echelons  between  his 
headquarters  and  the  regiments.5  In  December 

1776,  during  his  successful  attack  on  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Washington’s  emphasis 

shifted  from  the  regiment  to  the  brigade  as  the  tac- 
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Schoomaker,  Macgregor,  and  the  Tofflers  believe  that  the  brigade,  not  the  division, 
might  be  the  primary  unit  of  ground  combat  in  future  warfare.  Separate  brigades  have  officially 
existed  since . . .  the  early  1960s,  but  independent  combined  arms  brigades  capable  of  decisive 
action  existed  much  earlier  in  the  form  of  combined  arms  tactical  units  smaller  than 
a  division  but  larger  than  a  regiment  and  battalion. 

tical  element  and  provided  an  artillery  company  in  Temple  University  says,  “All  of  them  were  task 

direct  support  of  each  brigade.6  After  destroying  a  forces,  composed  of  varying  constituent  elements  as 

German  brigade  at  Trenton  and  severely  mauling  a  circumstances  and  accident  decreed.”9  As  higher 

detached  British  brigade  at  Princeton,  Washington  level  organizations  and  designations  stabilized  dur- 

concluded  that  the  campaign  demonstrated  the  value  ing  the  Civil  War,  many  brigades  became  proud  in- 
of  a  brigade  composed  of  several  infantry  regiments  struments  of  battlefield  tactics  and  received  their 
and  an  artillery  company.  now-famous  names — Iron,  Stonewall,  Orphan,  Irish, 

In  1777,  Washington  created  permanently  num-  Texas,  and  Regular, 
bered  brigades  of  four  or  five  regiments  as  building  Separate  brigades,  such  as  Colonel  Joseph 
blocks  for  the  Main,  or  Continental,  Army  as  well  as  Wilder’s  Lightning  Brigade,  equipped  with  Spencer 
for  detached  commands.7  He  also  insisted  that  Con-  repeating  rifles,  performed  magnificently  as  Army- 
gress  provide  brigadier  generals  to  command  bri-  level  fire  brigades.  However,  brigades,  divisions,  coips, 

gades.  The  British  used  senior  regimental  command-  and  armies  foimed  only  as  needed  in  wartime  and 
ers  to  command  their  brigades  as  a  temporary  duty.8  were  promptly  disbanded  during  peacetime.10 

In  keeping  with  the  concept  of  the  brigade  as  a  Early  20th  century.  In  1900,  the  Army  formed 
building  block,  Washington  added  permanent  brigade  the  2,500-man  China  Relief  Expedition,  with  Major 
staff  and  logistical  support  sections.  In  contrast  to  General  Adna  R.  Chaffee  commanding,  to  partici- 
Washington’s  brigades,  Continental  Army  divisions  pate  in  the  international  efforts  to  free  the  Peking 
remained  tailored  to  each  situation  and  were  less  legations  from  the  “Boxers.”  Civil  War  veteran  Major 
permanent.  General  James  H.  Wilson,  second-in-command,  was 

The  regiment  remained  the  largest  permanent  the  direct  commander  of  the  “Ninth  and  Fourteenth 
peacetime  organization  in  the  U.S.  Army  until  World  Infantry,  the  marine  battalion,  six  hoops  of  the  Sixth 

War  I.  The  Army  created  brigades  and  divisions  dur-  Cavalry,  and  Riley’s  Batteiy  of  six  rifled  guns,  all  in 

ing  the  Civil  War,  but  as  Russell  F.  Weigley  of  excellent  condition  and  constituting  as  compact  and 
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In  December  1776 . . . ,  Washington’s  emphasis  shifted  from  the  regiment 
to  the  brigade  as  the  tactical  element  and  provided  an  artillery  company  in  direct  support  of  each 
brigade.  After  destroying  a  German  brigade  at  Trenton  and  severely  maiding  a  detached  British 
brigade  at  Princeton,  Washington  concluded  that  the  campaign  demonstrated  the  value 
of  a  brigade  composed  of  several  infantry  regiments  and  an  artillery  company. 


complete  a  brigade  of  fighting  men  as  ever  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Far  East .  .  .  ”n 

Chaffee  later  used  separate  brigades  successfully 
as  his  largest  units  in  stability  and  support  operations 
during  the  Philippine  Insurrection.12  Not  until  World 
War  I  did  the  Army  establish  permanent  tactical  units 
larger  than  a  regiment  (for  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force).  Although  the  Aimy  activated  eight 
coips  for  the  Spanish- American  War,  most  deploy¬ 
ments  consisted  of  brigades  as  they  became  ready. 
During  the  short  campaign  for  Puerto  Rico,  an  in¬ 
dependent  regular  brigade  made  the  most  spectacu¬ 
lar  advance.13 

Mid-20th  to  early  21st  century.  During  World 
War  II  and  the  wars  of  the  last  half  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  separate  brigade-size  units  performed  valuable 
service.  Units  such  as  Task  Force  (TF)  Butler  in 
Southern  France  and  separate  brigades  like  the  173d 
Airborne  in  Vietnam  performed  superbly  in  direct 
support  to  army  and  corps  commanders.  Units  of 
this  size  proved  useful  in  independent  missions  to 
“show  the  flag,”  demonstrate  American  support,  or 
fight  alongside  allies  such  as  in  TF  Mar's  in  Burma 
during  World  War  II,  TF  201  from  the  24th  Infan¬ 
try  Division  (ID)  in  Febanon  in  1958,  and  more  re¬ 
cently,  TF  Rakkasans  with  the  101st  Airborne  Divi¬ 


sion  in  Afghanistan.  Separate  heavy  brigades  pro¬ 
vided  additional  armor  support  to  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  as  demonstrated  by  the  1st  Brigade,  5th  ID 
(Mechanized  [M])  in  Vietnam,  and  the  Tiger  Bri¬ 
gade  of  the  2d  Armored  Division  (AD)  in  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm.14 

Separate  brigade-size  units  also  served  as  auxil¬ 
iaries  to  the  main  tactical  element,  the  division.  En¬ 
tire  divisions  have  been  formed  in  deployed  theaters 
of  operation  by  compositing  separate  regiments  or 
brigades,  as  with  the  Americal  Division  during  World 
War-  II  and  Vietnam. 

Separate  brigades  have  augmented  divisions  for 
combat,  as  for  example,  the  24th  ID  with  the  197th 
Infantry  Brigade  (M),  and  the  1st  ID  with  the  2d 
AD  (Forward  [F])  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Using  sepa¬ 
rate  brigades  for  appropriate  missions  provided  flex¬ 
ibility  and  agility  and  avoided  dismembering  divisions 
for  smaller  missions. 

The  Army  currently  manages  several  programs 
at  the  brigade  level.  Because  of  costs,  brigades  will 
continue  to  be  the  largest  echelon  to  rotate  and 
conduct  “live”  training  at  the  combat  training  cen¬ 
ters.  The  brigade  is  the  primary  echelon  for  pre¬ 
positioned  equipment  in  Europe,  Korea,  the  Middle 
East,  and  afloat. 
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Members  of  Task  Force  Rakkasans 
investigate  a  mountainside  animal  pen 
for  possible  hidden  weapons  during 
Operation  Anaconda,  July  2002. 


Brigade  combat  teams  recently  deployed  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  sometimes 
with  the  parent  division  headquarters  (as  with  TF  Falcon  during  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom ) 
and  sometimes  without  (such  as  TF  Rakkasans . . .  during  Operation  Anaconda ).  Tailored  brigade 
combat  teams  have  conducted  military  operations  in  Panama,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Somalia, 
Haiti,  the  Balkans,  Afghanistan,  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 


Brigade  combat  teams  recently  deployed  in  the  Glo¬ 
bal  War  on  Terrorism,  sometimes  with  the  parent  divi¬ 
sion  headquarters  (as  with  TF  Falcon  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Iraqi  Freedom)  and  sometimes  without  (such  as 
TF  Rakkasans  working  for  the  10th  Mountain  Divi¬ 
sion  during  Operation  Anaconda).  Tailored  brigade 
combat  teams  have  conducted  military  operations  in 
Panama,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Somalia,  Haiti,  the 
Balkans,  Afghanistan,  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 

Tailoring  the  Modular  Army 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  contemporary  op¬ 
erational  environment  with  a  lethal,  deployable  force, 
the  Army  must  transform  the  way  it  organizes  and 
deploys  forces.  Force  tailoring,  the  process  of  ar¬ 
raying  a  force  through  task  organization  of  units  to 
meet  specific  mission  requirements  or  constraints, 
allows  the  Army  to  fully  support  the  needs  of  the 
combatant  commander  with  a  discreet  set  of  mis¬ 
sion  capabilities.15 

Force  tailoring — 

0  Is  central  to  the  organization  and  employment 
of  modular  brigade  UAs,  the  building  blocks  of  the 
Army’s  new  Units  of  Employment  (UEs). 

□  Allows  planners  to  draw  from  available  Army 
and  joint  forces  to  create  UE  formations  designed 


to  meet  the  specific  requirements  of  the  contingency 
to  which  that  UE  has  been  committed.16 

D  Allows  a  deploying  force  with  modular  units 
to  be  closely  scaled  to  meet  a  regional  combatant 
commander’s  (RCC’s)  needs. 

The  force’s  modular-  building  blocks  are  drawn 
from  a  pool  of  available  Army  forces,  such  as  units 
assigned  to  a  joint  force  provider  (most  likely  Joint 
Forces  Command),  which  has  not  been  allocated  to 
an  RCC  but  that  might  be  force  tailored  to  it  for  a 
particular  mission.  The  joint  force  provider’s  Army 
component  staff  would  control  the  tailored  force  in 
a  role  similar  to  that  of  the  current  U.S.  Army 
Forces  Command. 

Force  tailoring  applies  to  the  Current  and  Future 
Force.  A  UE  does  not  have  a  fixed  subordinate  struc¬ 
ture  or  large,  permanent,  standing  formations.  Bri¬ 
gade-size  UAs  are  flexibly  allocated  to  UEs  based  on 
the  RCC’s  contingency  planning  requirements.  Army 
forces  stationed  or  deployed  outside  the  United  States 
are  assigned  or  attached  to  that  RCC  and  might  also 
be  suballocated  to  his  assigned  or  attached  UEs. 

Force  tailoring  depends  on  the  creation  of  modu¬ 
lar,  standing  organizations  that  include  maneuver  and 
nonmaneuver  units.  At  least  three  major  factors  in¬ 
fluence  the  stationing  of  those  units:  the  training 
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Assets  managed  at  EAD 
are  assigned,  attached, 
or  OPCON  to  UEx  for — 
d  Training 
d  Readiness 
d  Leader  development 

How  to  increase 
modularity — 
d  Design  UE  CPs  to 
be  completely 
independent. 
d  Design  all  UAs  to 
be  self  contained  so 
they  can  plug  into 
and  unplug  from  any 

UE  CP. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

ARMD 

INF 

SBCT 

AVN 

X 

X 

X 

X 

R&S 

Prot 

Strike 

Sust 

1  1 

1  1 

II 

MP 

AMD 

NBC 

Command  relationships  in  peacetime 
may  be  long  term,  similar  to — 
o  Maneuver  battalions  in  current 
divisional  brigades 
d  All  assets  in  today’s  corps 


Facilities — 

□  Rotational  cycle 
d  Pulling  units  out  for  modernization 
o  Design  of  UEX  for  specific 
theaters 


AMD  -  Air  Mobility  Division;  ARMD  -  armored;  AVN  -  aviation;  CP  -  command  post;  EAD  -  echelons  above  division; 
ENG  -  engineers;  INF  -  infantry;  MP  -  military  police;  NBC  -  nuclear,  biological,  chemical;  OPCON  -  operational  con¬ 
trol;  Prot  -  protection;  R&S  -  reconnaissance  and  surveillance;  SBCT  -  Stryker  Brigade  Combat  Team;  SIG  -  signal; 
Sus  -  sustainment;  UA  -  units  of  action;  UE  -  units  of  employment;  UEx  -  units  of  employment  (tactical) 


Figure  1 .  A  scalable,  modular  force. 


cycle,  deployment  considerations,  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  force  stabilization  plans. 

Force  tailoring  from  the  pool  of  available  forces 
presumes  the  association  of  units  with  one  or  more 
higher  headquarters.  The  relationship  of  available 
forces  with  a  higher  headquarters  is  not  necessarily 
linked  directly  to  unit  stationing;  unit  relationships  in 
garrison  might  differ  significantly  from  relationships 
in  contingency  operations. 

Modularity,  which  is  fundamental  to  the  design  of 
units  for  effective  force  tailoring,  is  a  new  organi¬ 
zational  paradigm  that  will  enable  the  UE  to  rapidly 
tailor  the  precise  capabilities  needed  for  each  oper¬ 
ating  environment.  Modularity  requires  self-contained 
organizations  that  can  plug  into  and  unplug  from  unit 
formations  with  minimal  augmentation  or  reorgani¬ 
zation. 

The  Aimy  must  keep  modularity  at  the  forefront 
of  its  design  focus  as  it  develops  its  organizations, 
including  all  command  and  control  (C2),  tactical,  and 
support  elements.  A  headquarters  element  must  be 
self-contained  and  capable  of  receiving  subordinate 
units  or  modules  without  augmenting  its  C2  capa¬ 
bilities.  Similarly,  modularity  requires  unit  building 
blocks  that  can  be  plugged  into  a  C2  module  with¬ 
out  reorganization  or  external  support. 

Organizational  design  should  consider  the  types 
of  units  and  at  what  level  they  are  compatible  for 
C2.  Parameters  for  unit  modules  must  establish  for 
whom  they  can  work,  which  types  of  headquarters 
they  support,  and  the  extent  of  their  joint  interoper¬ 
ability.  Not  all  modular  units  will  be  universally  com¬ 
patible  with  all  potential  headquarters  because  the 


resources  required  to  achieve 
universal  modularity  are  pro¬ 
hibitive. 

A  common  doctrinal  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  modular  force, 
including  the  full  spectrum  of 
operational  doctrine  from  unit 
standing  operating  procedures 
(SOPs)  to  how  units  fight,  is 
fundamental  to  success.  This 
doctrine  must  be  the  same 
among  all  units  in  the  same 
modular  construct.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  SOP  for  ammuni¬ 
tion  storage  in  one  unit  must 
be  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  another  unit  in  another  lo¬ 
cation.  Maximizing  common¬ 
ality  of  design  and  systems 
and  building  multifunctional 
organizations  with  discrete 
sets  of  capabilities  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  modular  construct 
that  enables  rapid  force  tailoring  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  deployment  as  well  as  increasing  force  versa¬ 
tility  and  operational  flexibility. 

Modularity  applies  to  all  types  of  units,  supports 
strategic  responsiveness,  and  facilitates  affiliation, 
training,  and  deployment  of  mission-tailored  UEs. 
Modular  forces  provide  functional  building  blocks  to 
support  specific  mission  sets  for  the  tailored  force. 

The  Army  has  no  mandated  size  of  unit  building 
blocks;  module  size  will  vary  within  each  functional 
category.  Some  modules  might  be  organized  at  the 
company  level;  others  might  be  organized  at  platoon, 
section,  or  team  levels.  Forces  might  be  managed 
by  echelon,  region,  or  the  joint  functional  concepts 
of  C2,  battlefield  awareness,  force  application,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  focused  logistics.  They  will  normally  be 
assigned  to  a  specific  UE  for  training,  support,  and 
readiness. 

The  modular  force  embodies  the  spirit  of  a  new 
design  philosophy  that  allows  multiple  Army  units  to 
be  temporarily  aggregated  and  placed  under  the 
command  and  control  of  an  established  senior  UE 
headquarters  without  designating  permanent  UAs. 
This  approach  represents  a  major  leap  forward  in 
flexibility  and  affords  Army  commanders  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rapidly  tailor  the  precise  mix  of  unit  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  result  is  smaller,  more  deployable  force 
packages  for  any  given  mission.  (See  figure  2.) 

When  alerted  for  deployment,  the  UE  would  rap¬ 
idly  identify  mission  requirements,  then  be  allocated 
specific  subordinate  forces  through  the  force  tailor¬ 
ing  process.  Each  UE  is  unique  and  without  a  fixed 
organization  of  subordinate  units  and  relies  on  ha- 
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Examples  are  for  illustration  of  scalable/modular  concept  only;  no  inference  of  future  stationing  considerations  is  intended. 


bitual  peacetime  training  asso¬ 
ciations  to  facilitate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  cohesive,  effective 
formations.  (See  figure  3.)  The 
tailored  force  would  consist  of 
a  combination  of  Joint,  Current, 
or  Future  Forces  organized  by 
echelon,  region,  or  joint  func¬ 
tion. 

Modular  forces  must  be  de¬ 
signed  for  operational  maneu¬ 
ver  from  strategic  distances. 

Future  Force  units  will  execute 
immediate  deployment  with 
cascading  force  application  into 
employment  without  waiting  for 
a  protracted  buildup,  thus  em¬ 
phasizing  lethality  and  speed  of 
maneuver  over  mass.  Sustain¬ 
ment  modules  and  other  force 
enablers,  including  joint  assets, 
must  be  incorporated  as  part  of 
the  deploying  force  to  ensure  it 
can  maintain  operations  at  an 
overwhelming  pace  that  provides  continuous  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  opponent. 

Building  Force  Packages 

Building  fully  tailored  force  packages  requires  cre¬ 
ative  new  approaches  from  current  procedures  for 
preparing  and  organizing  for  combat.  Approaches 
must  become  more  adaptive  and  responsive  to  the 
designated  joint  force  commander’s  needs.  Because 
they  would  have  multifunctional,  combined  arms  ca¬ 
pabilities  organic  to  them,  UAs  would  require  mini¬ 
mum  force  tailoring  or  task  organization  and  retain 
the  option  to  task  organize  creatively. 

The  UE  will  become  the  unit  that  rapidly  deploys 
and  accepts  the  plug-in  of  modular  mission-allocated 
UAs.  The  mix  of  maneuver  UAs  and  support  UAs 
will  vary  based  on  the  joint  functional  areas’  capa¬ 
bilities  to  perform  each  mission.  Multifunctional  mod¬ 
ules  of  combined  arms,  strike,  aviation,  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  surveillance,  protection,  and  sustainment 

will  largely  comprise  the  pool  of  available  forces. 

Tailoring  force  packages  will  also  incorporate  aug- 


Figure  3.  Examples  of  unique  UEX. 

mentation  by  Reserve  Component  units  and  staffs. 
This  diverse  mix  of  forces  will  require  innovative 
command  and  support  relationships,  specific  designs, 
and  a  joint  expeditionary  mindset  for  how  the  Army 
manages  available  forces. 

The  full  spectrum  of  threats  in  this  new  century 
requires  the  Army  to  change  its  organizational  basis 
from  the  division.  Flistorically,  the  Army  has  not  been 
based  on  the  division;  in  fact,  for  the  past  100  years, 
the  Army  has  successfully  employed  self-contained 
combined  arms  brigades  during  numerous  operations. 
To  continue  delivering  relevant  and  ready  land  com¬ 
bat  power  to  combatant  commanders,  the  Army 
must  move  toward  even  more  modular  unit  designs 
to  solve  the  organizational  design  dilemma  posed  by 
the  need  for  relatively  fixed  organizational  structures 
as  the  basis  for  tailoring  while  empowering  com¬ 
manders  to  creatively  reorganize  capabilities  for 
specific  tasks.  MR 
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Expanding  Roles  and  Missions  in 
the  War  on  Drugs  and  Terrorism: 

El  Salvador  Colombia 

Major  General  Alfred  A.  Valenzuela,  U.S.  Army 

Commander,  U.S.  Army  South  (USARSO),  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 

Colonel  Victor  M.  Rosello,  U.S.  Army 

Deputy  Commander,  Operations,  USARSO,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  drug  trafficking  and  ter¬ 
rorism  in  Colombia  continues  to  entice  and 
peiplex  the  United  States,  but  the  average  Colom¬ 
bian  citizen  in  Bogota  regards  the  current  U.S. 
administration’s  commitment  to  Colombia  as 
tentative  and  insincere.  The  last  case  of  sustained 
U.S.  military  support  to  a  Latin  American  govern¬ 
ment  under  siege  was  in  El  Salvador  in  the  1980s 
and  early  1990s. 

Presidents  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  H.W. 
Bush  supported  a  small,  limited  war  (from  a  U.S. 
perspective)  while  trying  to  keep  U.S.  military  in¬ 
volvement  a  secret  from  the  American  public  and 
media.  Present  U.S.  policy  toward  Colombia  appeal's 
to  follow  this  same  disguised,  quiet,  media-free  ap¬ 
proach. 

In  the  1980s,  El  Salvador  became  a  “line  in  the 
sand.”  The  U.S.  pledged  to  defeat  Cuban-inspired 
and  supported  insurgencies  in  El  Salvador,  Nicara¬ 
gua,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  U.S.  policy  today 
appears  to  want  to  take  a  similar  stance  in  Colom¬ 
bia.  U.S.  support  to  El  Salvador  included  a  sustained 
commitment  of  military  advisers  and  a  security  as¬ 
sistance  package  guaranteeing  U.S.  support  for  the 
long  haul.  The  monetary  commitment  was  hefty — 
$6  billion  in  security  assistance  over  the  course  of 
the  war.1  But  the  U.S.  military  commitment  of  “boots 
on  the  ground”  in  El  Salvador  was  even  more  im¬ 
portant:  it  was  a  concrete  manifestation  of  U.S.  re¬ 
solve  to  El  Salvador  Aimed  Forces  (ESAF)  and  the 
El  Salvador  government. 

If  the  United  States  is  serious  about  countering 
terrorism  and  drag  trafficking  in  Colombia,  it  might 
be  worthwhile  to  dust  off  El  Salvador  archives  and 
examine  the  model  used  there  to  create  the  neces¬ 
sary  organization  and  structure  with  which  to  re¬ 
spond.  Other  military  services  played  important  roles 
during  the  El  Salvador  conflict,  but  90  percent  of  the 
advisory  support  effort  came  from  the  U.S.  Army. 


Therefore,  the  Army  should  be  the  focal  point  of  any 
advisory  effort  brought  to  bear  in  Colombia. 

The  El  Salvador  Model 

United  States  support  to  El  Salvador  began  in 
1981.  Three  mobile  training  teams  (MTTs)  of  mili¬ 
tary  advisers  provided  infantry,  artillery,  and  military 
intelligence  instruction.2  Service  support  advisers  on 
1-year  tours  augmented  these  limited-duration  (3- 
month)  MTTs.  Typical  service  branches  were  infan¬ 
try,  Special  Forces  (SF),  and  military  intelligence  of¬ 
ficers,  usually  majors,  captains,  noncommissioned 
officers  (NCOs),  or  warrant  officers  with  linguistic 
capabilities.  Some  were  Latin  American  foreign  area 
officers,  and  most  SF  personnel  had  served  exclu¬ 
sively  in  Latin  America. 

U.S.  military  advisers  populated  the  entire  ESAF 
from  joint  headquarters  to  brigades.  Two  officers 
(operations  and  intelligence)  were  assigned  to  each 
of  the  six  ESAF  infantry  brigade  headquarters  in  six 
geographical  areas  of  the  country.  Personnel  were 
also  assigned  to  the  ESAF  artillery  headquarters,  the 
logistics  center,  and  the  national  training  center.  Their 
mission  was  to  support  their  Salvadoran  counterparts 
in  establishing  training  programs  and  to  assist  in  the 
military  decisionmaking  process  and  in  staff  and  op¬ 
erational  matters.  In  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador’s 
capital,  U.S.  Army  combat  and  combat  support  ma¬ 
jors  and  lieutenant  colonels  supported  key  ESAF  joint 
staff  elements  while  quietly  and  discreetly  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  war  operationally  and  with  intelligence. 

As  early  as  1983,  the  Salvadoran  military  intel¬ 
ligence  effort  received — 

0  Target  folder  packages  from  the  Central 
American  Joint  Intelligence  Team  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency. 

□  Aerial  platform  intelligence  support  from 
Howard  Air  Force  Base  in  Panama  and  Soto  Cano 
Air  Base  in  Honduras. 
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The  U.S.  Army  sought  to  improve  ESAF professionalism 
by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  an  NCO  corps.  As  an  experiment, 
cadets  from  El  Salvador’s  military  academy  were  assigned  to  platoon 
leader  or  sergeant  positions  in  their  last  2  years  of  school  so  they  could 
apply  leadership  skills  in  the  field.  Those  who  survived  became 
officers  with  degrees  and  2  years  of  combat  experience. 


0  All-source  intelligence  analysis  from  the  U.S. 
Southern  Command  J2  through  its  liaison  officer  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy. 

0  Intelligence  from  an  advisory  team  assigned  to 
the  Salvadoran  J2.3 

These  elements  worked  in  harmony  to  produce 
actionable  intelligence  from  within  and  outside  El 
Salvador  in  direct  support  of  the  ESAF. 

Reagan  and  Bush  pulled  out  all  the  stops  when  it 
came  to  ESAF  unit  and  collective  training.  Entire 
Salvadoran  immediate  reaction  infantry  battalions 
went  to  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  and  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  for  advanced  infantry  training.  An¬ 
other  battalion  trained  at  the  U.S.  and  Honduran 
training  facility  in  Puerto  Castillo/Trujillo,  Honduras, 
until  a  training  center  was  established  at  La  Union, 
El  Salvador.  Also,  SF  personnel  trained  ESAF  infan¬ 
try  battalions  and  brigades  in  country.  Many  Salva¬ 
doran  officers  and  NCOs  went  to  the  foimer  School 
of  the  Americas  (now  the  Western  Hemisphere  In¬ 
stitute  for  Security  Cooperation)  at  Fort  Benning  to 
learn  the  basics  of  warfighting — from  U.S.  Army 
staff  planning  doctrine  to  infantry  tactics. 

The  U.S.  Army  sought  to  improve  ESAF  profes¬ 
sionalism  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  an  NCO 
coips.  As  an  experiment,  cadets  from  El  Salvador’s 
military  academy  were  assigned  to  platoon  leader 
or  sergeant  positions  in  their  last  2  years  of  school 
so  they  could  apply  leadership  skills  in  the  field. 
Those  who  survived  became  officers  with  degrees 
and  2  years  of  combat  experience.  They  eventually 
became  the  colonels  and  generals  of  El  Salvador’s 
postpeace-process  military.  This  full-court  press 
from  a  committed  U.S.  administration  produced 
rapid  improvement  of  the  ESAF’s  combat  capabili¬ 
ties  and  effectiveness. 

The  Commander,  U.S.  Military  Group  (USMIL- 
GP),  San  Salvador,  assisted  by  a  deputy  commander, 
operations  officer,  and  U.S.  Army  section  chief, 
managed  the  robust  security  assistance  program 
and  supervised  the  military  advisers  assigned  to 
the  USMILGP  and  the  American  Embassy.  The 
USMILGP  operations  officer  and  senior  U.S. 


operations  adviser  coordinated  the  military  advisers’ 
day-to-day  activities.  Lieutenant  colonels  assigned  to 
the  Salvadoran  Joint  Command  Headquarters  and 
who  worked  with  their  ESAF  counterparts  assisted 
the  USMILGP  as  needed. 

To  ensure  that  the  U.S.  Aimy  did  not  exceed  its 
in-country  advisory  force  structure,  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  placed  a  55-man  cap  on  U.S.  personnel  per¬ 
manently  assigned  to  the  program.  The  cap  did  not 
include  temporary  duty  (TDY)  personnel.  At  times 
as  many  as  250  U.S.  service  members,  most  of 
them  on  TDY,  responded  to  legitimate  host-nation 
requests  for  support  that  permanent  personnel  could 
not  provide  (medical,  mine  detection,  or  antiterrorist 
training  support).  This  small  support  package  sus¬ 
tained  the  war  effort  from  1981  until  the  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  and  the 
Salvadoran  government  signed  peace  accords  in  De¬ 
cember  1992. 

Assessing  the  Model 

U.S.  military  advisory  programs  in  El  Salvador  re¬ 
ceived  mixed  reviews.4  But  if  “success  has  a  hun¬ 
dred  fathers  and  failure  is  an  orphan,”  the  Salva¬ 
doran  advisory  model  has  been  generally  touted  a 
success.  The  U.S.  military  effort  helped  create  a 
more  combat-effective  ESAF.  U.S.  military  assis¬ 
tance  vastly  improved  the  ESAF’s  ability  to  use  its 
equipment  and  perform  combat  operations  and 
clearly  contributed  to  putting  an  improved  Salva¬ 
doran  military  on  the  battlefield.  ESAF  combat  and 
civic  action  performance  improved  enough  to  under¬ 
cut  FMLN  combat  capabilities  and  popular  support.5 

The  advisory  effort  also  helped  create  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  promoted  success  at  national  and 
strategic  levels.  As  noted  in  1993,  the  ESAF’s  new 
professionalism  and  the  dramatic  improvement  of 
its  human  rights  record  “affected  how  the  populace, 
the  international  community,  and  even  the  FMLN 
ultimately  viewed  changes  in  Salvadoran  politi¬ 
cal  conditions  [and]  served  to  legitimize  the  gains 
made  by  the  Salvadoran  government  in  its  creation 
of  a  climate  in  which  the  political  left  could  voice 
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Military  advisers  populated  the  entire  ESAF  from  joint  headquarters 
to  brigades.  [Operations  and  intelligence  officers]  were  assigned  to  each  of  the 
six  [geographically  based]  ESAF  infantry  brigade  headquarters. . . . 
Personnel  were  also  assigned  to  the  ESAF  artillery  headquarters,  the  logistics 
center,  and  the  national  training  center . . .  to  support  their  Salvadoran 
counterparts  in  establishing  training  programs  and  to  assist  in  the  military 
decisionmaking  process  and  in  staff  and  operational  matters. 


opposition  without  fear  of  military  reprisals  or  death- 
squad  murders.”6 

U.S.  military  advice  and  assistance  also  helped 
create  a  secure  environment  in  rural  areas.  U.S. 
Army  advisers  trained  peasants  in  basic  marksman¬ 
ship  then  united  them  with  the  police  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  local  self-defense  units.  These  self-defense 
forces  kept  insurgents  from  harassing  small  towns, 
provided  security,  and  became  instruments  of  a 
democratic  government.  They  were  well-received 
and  remained  in  place  from  the  late  1980s  until  the 
early  1990s. 

Human  rights  benefited  most  from  the  U.S. 
Army  advisers’  presence.  Required  to  report  any 
human  rights  violations  to  the  American  Embassy, 
U.S.  Army  advisers  paid  close  attention  to  field  re¬ 
ports  emanating  from  ESAF  combat  units.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  atrocities  or  abuse  during  ESAF  military  opera¬ 
tions  did  not  reach  the  levels  of  violations  in 
Guatemala.  Guatemala’s  army,  which  was  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  U.S.  Amy  advisory  program,  has  been 
accused  of  committing  atrocities.  ESAF  personnel 


suspected  of  atrocities  had  to  answer  any  charges 
levied  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  the 
Truth  for  El  Salvador. 

U.S.  Army  advisers  were  not  allowed  to  accom¬ 
pany  Salvadoran  units  on  combat  operations  to 
verify  reports  of  atrocities.  Much  could  have  been 
gained  from  doing  so,  but  not  doing  so  kept  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  casualties  to  only  20  duiing  10  years 
of  conflict.  In  future  conflicts,  the  Army  must  make 
a  cost-benefit  analysis  to  weigh  the  policy’s  pros  and 
cons. 

Despite  positive  indicators  of  the  military  advisory 
program’s  benefits,  a  debate  continues  as  to  whether 
the  war  ended  as  a  direct  result  of  the  program  or 
as  a  consequence  of  the  negotiated  settlement  be¬ 
tween  the  FMLN  and  the  Salvadoran  government. 
What  is  certain  is  that  the  ESAF’s  improvement  on 
the  battlefield  (and  on  the  front  pages  of  newspa¬ 
pers)  put  the  Salvadoran  government  in  a  stronger 
negotiating  position  at  the  peace  talks.  The  military 
advisory  program  deserves  at  least  some  of  the 
credit  for  this. 
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Advice  and  assistance  also  helped  create  a  secure  environment 
in  rural  areas.  U.S.  Army  advisers  trained  peasants  in  basic  marksmanship  then  united 
them  with  the  police  and  the  military  in  local  self-defense  units.  These  self-defense  forces 
kept  insurgents  from  harassing  small  towns,  provided  security,  and  became  instruments 
of  a  democratic  government. . . .  military  assistance  vastly  improved  the  ESAF’s 
ability  to  use  its  equipment  and  perform  combat  operations  and  clearly  contributed 
to  putting  an  improved  Salvadoran  military  on  the  battlefield. 


The  Colombian  Conflict 

Placing  an  El  Salvadoran  template 
over  Colombia  presents  challenges,  chief 
among  which  is  Colombia’s  geographi¬ 
cal  size.  Colombia  is  the  size  of  Texas, 

Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico  combined. 

El  Salvador  is  only  as  big  as  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  fits  easily  into  southern 
Colombia’s  Caqueta  and  Putumayo  de¬ 
partments.  The  towering,  snowcapped 
Andes  Mountains  bisect  Colombia  from 
north  to  south,  and  a  dense  jungle  in 
the  south  competes  with  the  Amazon’s 
rain  forest.  Rivers  crisscross  southern 
Colombia  and  swamps  make  movement 
of  military  units  difficult  or  next  to 
impossible. 

Another  difference  between  Colom¬ 
bia  and  El  Salvador  is  the  nature  of  the 
Colombian  insurgency.  The  National  Lib¬ 
eration  Army  and  Colombian  United  Self 
Defense  Forces  are  at  war  with  Colom¬ 
bian  government  forces,  but  the  tena¬ 
cious,  15,000-man  strong  Colombian 
Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  (FARC), 
which  has  fought  the  Colombian  govern¬ 
ment  since  the  1960s,  overshadows 
them.  FARC  has  evolved  from  a  classic  guerrilla 
group  to  a  terrorist  and  drug-trafficking  organization. 
This  is  significant  because  with  substantial  drug- 
financed  resources,  FARC  is  better  equipped  and 
supplied  than  El  Salvador’s  FMLN  was.  FARC  can 
purchase  state-of-the-art  communications  equipment, 
weapons,  and  ammunition  through  international  black 
markets  and  even  keep  its  members  in  new  uniforms 
and  boots. 

FARC’s  lucrative  drug  business  almost  puts  it  into 
the  category  of  a  drug  cartel  or  illegal  corporate 
enterprise  with  its  own  CEO,  middle-management 
executives,  sales  and  distribution  infrastructure, 
and  security  force.  Today’s  FARC  is  a  mafia  with 
well-established  connections  in  the  drag  underworld 
supported  by  a  large  army  of  hit  men  as  ruthless  as 
any  Los  Angeles,  California,  gang.  Terrorists  in  the 


classic  sense,  FARC  insurgents  target  civilians,  kid¬ 
nap  prominent  members  of  the  establishment,  and 
murder  people  in  cold  blood  to  maintain  millions  in 
drug  revenues  and  to  provide  a  more-than-comfort- 
able  lifestyle  for  their  leaders. 

FARC’s  tentacles  extend  beyond  Colombia  to  in¬ 
fluence  every  aspect  of  drug  production,  transport, 
and  delivery  throughout  Latin  America.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  all  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  have  a  permanent  FARC  pres¬ 
ence  or  that  FARC  influences  them  in  one  way  or 
another.7  The  40-year-old  insurgent  organization  has 
roots  deeply  embedded  in  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  fiber  of  Colombia,  is  ubiquitous,  and  fo¬ 
ments  anarchy.  FARC  finances,  arms,  trains,  and 
equips  radical  groups  and  inspires  them  to  take  vio¬ 
lent  action  against  elected  governments.  FARC 
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The  Colombian  departments  of  Caqueta,  Putumayo,  and  Amazonas 
[are]  similar  to  the  Mekong  Delta  region  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 
the  extensive  river  networks  that  crisscross  the  area  are  main  FARC  logistics 
and  drug-trafficking  routes.  Because  the  absence  of  adequate  pick-up  and 
landing  zones  limits  heliborne  air  assault  operations’  effectiveness,  the  best 
way  to  interdict  FARC  movements  is  to  attack  river  transportation.  A  standing 
naval  infantry  advisory  presence  would  enhance  the  Colombian  Navy. 


insurgents  monitor  all  aspects  of  their  huge  drug  em¬ 
pire  and  aim  to  create  a  narco-superstate  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

FARC  thrives  on  chaos.  The  more  chaos  it  cre¬ 
ates,  the  more  easily  it  can  produce  and  transport 
drugs.  FARC  uses  drag  money  to  buy  the  services 
of  Latin  American  politicians,  judges,  ministers,  po¬ 
lice  chiefs,  and  aimed  forces  commanders.  The  so¬ 
cial  consequences  of  drug  addiction  in  Los  Angeles 
or  Miami  are  minor  compared  to  the  consequences 
of  allowing  FARC  to  destroy  political  freedom,  law 
and  order,  and  civilization  in  Colombia. 

One  of  the  great  challenges  of  the  war  is  how  to 
dismantle  FARC.  Flow  does  the  military  take  on  a 
mafia?  Would  the  U.S.  Army  be  capable  of  taking 
on  the  Chicago  or  New  York  mafia?  If  it  did,  where 
would  it  apply  combat  force?  While  it  is  not  an  im¬ 
possible  task,  it  is  certainly  a  formidable  one. 

A  professional  army’s  job  is  to  win  its  nation’s 
wars.  In  Colombia  and  neighboring  countries,  “win¬ 
ning”  the  war  on  drugs  can  only  be  measured  by 


sporadic  battlefield  victories  resulting  in  guerrilla  ca¬ 
sualties,  the  successful  chemical  spraying  of  coca 
fields,  or  the  seizure  of  large  drug  shipments.  The 
ultimate  military  victory  would  be  FARC’s  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  dismantling  of  its  entire  coca  drug  network, 
and  the  end  of  the  war  on  drugs  in  the  United  States. 
These  will  be  achieved  only  when  Colombia,  neigh¬ 
boring  Latin  American  states,  and  the  United  States 
are  totally  committed  to  defeating  drug  traffickers. 
The  job  is  simply  too  large  for  the  Colombian  mili¬ 
tary  alone. 

In  El  Salvador,  FMLN  chose  to  negotiate  for 
peace.  The  government  and  FMLN  negotiators  de¬ 
cided  to  end  the  war  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  their  beleaguered  country,  and  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  war  led  to  the  signing  of  peace  ac¬ 
cords.  But  FARC  has  no  allegiance  to  Colombia.  It 
is  a  criminal  organization  that  does  not  desire  a  fu¬ 
ture  for  Colombia  other  than  as  a  territory  for  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  As  a  Salvadoran  government  offi¬ 
cial  told  us,  “Negotiations  always  serve  a  beneficial 
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Placing  an  El  Salvadoran  template  over  Colombia  presents 
challenges,  chief  among  which  is  Colombia’s  geographical  size.  Colombia  is  the 
size  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico  combined.  El  Salvador  is  only  as  big 
as  Massachusetts  and  fits  easily  into  southern  Colombia’s  Caqueta  and  Putumayo 
departments. . . .  Another  difference  between  Colombia  and  El  Salvador  is  [that] 
FARC’s  lucrative  drug  business  almost  puts  it  into  the  category  of 
a  drug  cartel  or  illegal  corporate  enterprise. 


puipose,  but  in  the  case  of  Colombia,  you  cannot 
negotiate  with  organized  crime.”8 

Taking  on  FARC  militarily  is  not  a  question  of  win¬ 
ning,  but  of  keeping  FARC  from  winning.  The  ESAF 
is  fighting  to  preserve  Colombia’s  political,  economic, 
and  social  infrastructure  and  to  maintain  security  for 
its  citizens.  If  the  Colombian  military  does  not  take 
the  battle  to  FARC,  FARC  will  completely  dominate 
rural  Colombia  and  major  urban  population  centers. 

The  Colombian  government  has  prudently  com¬ 
bined  its  military  and  national  police  operations.  Be¬ 
cause  drag  trafficking  and  terrorism  are  criminal  activ¬ 
ities,  the  government  has  put  the  national  police  in 
charge,  with  the  Colombian  military  in  a  supporting 
role.  This  strategy  and  the  use  of  village  defense  for¬ 
ces  combined  make  a  good  recipe  for  success,  one 
that  keeps  the  government  on  a  higher  moral  ground. 

The  Colombian  military  is  in  combat  against  the 
FARC  cartel’s  military  arm,  all  other  FARC  com¬ 
batants,  and  associated  field  drug  producing  and  re¬ 
fining  operations.  The  Colombian  military  can  put 


pressure  on  FARC’s  leadership  by  killing  as  many 
of  its  members  as  it  can,  blocking  supply  corridors, 
and  destroying  drug-producing  and  processing  areas, 
but  the  war  will  only  end  when  attrition  depletes 
FARC’s  ranks  and  it  loses  the  will  to  fight.  There  can 
be  no  final  victory  until  all  Latin  American  countries 
put  pressure  on  FARC  transit  routes,  and  the  United 
States  and  Europe’s  insatiable  demand  for  drugs  sub¬ 
sides.  The  Colombian  military  can  and  must  take  the 
battle  to  FARC,  and  U.S.  Aimy  advisers  can  play 
a  significant  role  in  this  war.  The  U.S.  Army  can  make 
considerable  contributions  to  improve  all  aspects  of 
the  art  of  warfare  through  the  advisory  program.  This 
is  where  the  El  Salvador  model  comes  in. 

Exporting  the  El  Salvador  Model 

To  apply  the  El  Salvador  model  in  Colombia,  the 
United  States  must  include  U.S.  Army  advisers  at 
the  military  joint  command  level  within  the  Colom¬ 
bian  military  and,  perhaps,  even  to  Colombia’s  po¬ 
lice  forces.  The  Colombian  military’s  equivalent  to 
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A  flexible,  rotational  approach  toward  manning  could  fill  one-third, 
two-thirds,  or  all  of  the  Colombian  army  ’s  infantry  divisions  and  brigades  with 
advisers  as  the  mission  dictated.  This  approach  follows  the  current  U.S. 
approach  in  support  of  Plan  Colombia,  which  Colombia  developed  as  an 
integrated  strategy  to  meet  the  most  pressing  challenges  it  must  confront. 


the  U.S.  joint  staff  (J- 
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to  the  USMIUGP  on  a  1-  Q 

year  unaccompanied  or  2-  Special  Forces 

year  accompanied  basis,  ;  soldiers  inspect  ■*  I 

these  officers  would  have  *  troopers  before 

additional  duties  to  the  a  counterinsur-  ijjm 

USMILGP  commander  _ 

as  subject  matter  experts 

and  would  form  the  nucleus  of  an  ad  hoc  advisory 
task  force  headquarters.  This  U.S.  Military  Advisory 
Task  Force — Colombia  (USMATFC)  headquarters 
would  manage  the  day-to-day  advisory  operations 
for  the  USMILGP  commander. 

Placing  military  advisers  with  the  rank  of  major 
or  lieutenant  colonel  at  the  Colombian  Army’s 
general  headquarters  is  the  next  step.  The  ejercito, 
or  army,  staff  (E-staff)  is  equivalent  to  the  U.S. 
general  staff  (G-staff).  The  U.S.  Army  should  as¬ 
sign  officers  who  are  fluent  in  Spanish  to  support 
ejercito  staff  sections.  Like  D-staff  advisers,  the 
officers  would  assist  in  manning  the  USMATFC 
headquarters. 

The  United  States  should  also  create  a  military 
intelligence  analytical  advisory  effort  for  Colombia’s 
joint  and  army  intelligence  centers  by  assigning  two 
to  three  U.S.  service  members  at  each  level.  Intel¬ 
ligence  personnel  (captains,  lieutenants,  warrant  of¬ 
ficers,  or  senior  NCOs)  should  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  how  to  develop  collection  plans;  integrate 
intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield;  and  thor¬ 
oughly  employ  all-source  analysis,  particularly  the 
fusion  of  signals,  imagery,  and  human  intelligence. 
An  effective  military  intelligence  advisory  effort 
should  have  experienced  personnel  with  multiple  tac¬ 
tical  unit  tours,  combat  experience,  and  even  exten¬ 
sive  training  center  rotational  experience.  Obviously, 
Spanish-language  expertise  remains  key. 


rJ  With  this  structure  in 
place,  advisers  could 
flow  down  to  the  6  Co¬ 
lombian  army  combat  di¬ 
visions  and  approxi¬ 
mately  20  brigades,  with 
one  operations  adviser 
(combat  arms  or  SF  cap¬ 
tain  or  major)  and  one 
military  intelligence  ad- 
vis^  (captain  or  major) 

Bogota  into  rural  areas, 
Jr  ^ 3  I  so  they  would  serve  un¬ 

tours.  A  nationwide  VUF 
radio  net  using  multiple  repeaters,  a  SATCOM  UHF 
radio  system,  or  cellular  phones  would  link  the  ad¬ 
visers.  Advisers  could  be  placed  at  selected  loca¬ 
tions  such  as  military  schools  or  regional  training  cen¬ 
ters. 

If  not  enough  U.S.  Amy  personnel  are  available 
to  man  all  divisions  or  brigades,  the  priority  of  effort 
should  be  to  the  geographic  areas  or  units  that  will 
benefit  the  most  from  an  advisory  presence.  This 
flexible,  rotational  approach  toward  manning  could 
fill  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  all  of  the  Colombian 
army’s  infantry  divisions  and  brigades  with  advisers 
as  the  mission  dictated.  This  approach  follows  the 
current  U.S.  approach  in  support  of  Plan  Colombia, 
which  Colombia  developed  as  an  integrated  strat¬ 
egy  to  meet  the  most  pressing  challenges  it  must  con¬ 
front.9  As  in  El  Salvador,  the  advisory  program 
should  use  specialized  MTTs,  particularly  SF  person¬ 
nel,  to  provide  tactical  training  to  Colombian  soldiers. 

The  U.S.  military  advisory  program  in  Colombia 
should  be  more  joint  and  interagency  in  nature  than 
it  was  in  El  Salvador.  U.S.  Air  Force,  Navy  (USN), 
and  Marine  Corps  (USMC)  personnel  should  pro¬ 
vide  advice  from  the  service  headquarters  level 
down  to  specific  locations  and  units.  The  National 
Security  Agency,  Dmg  Enforcement  Agency,  and 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  can  also  play  significant 
roles.  This  joint,  interagency  approach  would  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  the  Colombian  military. 
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The  Colombian  government  has  prudently  combined  its  military  and  national 
police  operations.  Because  drug  trafficking  and  terrorism  are  criminal  activities,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  put  the  national  police  in  charge,  with  the  Colombian  military  in  a  supporting  role. 
This  strategy  and  the  use  of  village  defense  forces  combined  make  a  good  recipe  for  success, 
one  that  keeps  the  government  on  a  higher  moral  ground. 


In  the  Colombian  departments  of  Caqueta,  Putu¬ 
mayo,  and  Amazonas,  USMC  and  USN  advisers 
could  help  in  riverine  warfare  operations.  The  area 
is  similar  to  the  Mekong  Delta  region  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Vietnam,  and  the  extensive  river  networks  that 
crisscross  the  area  are  main  FARC  logistics  and 
drug-trafficking  routes.  Because  the  absence  of  ad¬ 
equate  pick-up  and  landing  zones  limits  helibome  air 
assault  operations’  effectiveness,  the  best  way  to  in¬ 
terdict  FARC  movements  is  to  attack  river  trans¬ 
portation.  A  standing  naval  infantry  advisory  pres¬ 
ence  would  enhance  the  Colombian  Navy. 

In  El  Salvador  U.S.  military  advisers  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  accompanying  their  Salvadoran  coun¬ 
terparts  on  combat  operations — even  though  on 
some  occasions,  U.S.  military  advisers  broke  the 
mles  and  did  just  that.  These  occurrences  were  the 
exception  and  not  the  rale,  and  the  USMILGP  com¬ 
mand  did  not  endorse  them.  However,  by  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  field  operations,  U.S.  advisers  had  diffi¬ 
culty  establishing  their  reputations  and  remaining  a 
viable  part  of  operations.  To  enhance  U.S.  advis¬ 
ers’  influence  and  professional  standing  with  their 
Colombian  counterparts,  U.S.  advisers  should  ac¬ 
company  their  host-nation  counterparts  when  they 
take  the  field. 

Even  limited  deployments  would  probably  result 
in  U.S.  advisers  being  killed  or  wounded  in  action 
in  numbers  greater  than  those  killed  or  wounded  in 
El  Salvador.  Nonetheless,  U.S.  advisers  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  effective,  viable,  and  responsive,  and 
Colombians  might  regard  anything  less  than  adviser 
participation  in  combat  operations  as  a  less-than-firm 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  war  against  drug  traffick¬ 
ing  and  terrorism. 

Showing  U.S.  Resolve 

The  advisory  program  functioned  reasonably 
well  throughout  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  fulfilled  its 
intent,  and  directly  affected  the  war’s  outcome.  U.S. 


military  personnel — 

□  Were  present  at  all  major  combat  unit  head¬ 
quarters. 

□  Assisted  in  unit  operations  planning. 

□  Provided  tactical  intelligence  analysis. 

□  Developed  individual  and  unit  training  programs. 

□  Acted  as  subject  matter  experts  in  support  of 
ESAF  commanders  and  staffs. 

The  U.S.  ambassador  or  the  USMILGP  com¬ 
mander  could  count  on  trained  professional  U.S. 
military  personnel  to  observe  and  report  on  events 
in  the  war  zone. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  physical  presence  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  was  proof  of  a  film  U.S.  commit¬ 
ment  to  support  a  besieged  government.  Salvadoran 
soldiers  saw  the  evidence  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
when  America’s  fighting  men  stood  beside  them.  No 
other  type  of  security  assistance  could  have  replaced 
this  concrete  example  of  U.S.  resolve.  Colombian 
soldiers  will  feel  the  same  way.  A  foimer  Colom¬ 
bian  army  commander  responsible  for  Plan  Colom¬ 
bia  counterdrug  and  combat  operations  said,  “Your 
[U.S.  military  advisers’]  presence  is  yet  another  in¬ 
dicator  of  your  support.  Your  presence  and  support 
are  indicators  of  your  confidence  in  our  operations. 
Your  physical  presence  here — eating  and  sleeping, 
and  sharing  the  war  effort — demonstrates  your  hoist 
in  our  ability  to  protect  the  force,  as  we  prosecute 
the  mission.”10 

A  robust  U.S.  military  advisory  program  might  not 
bring  the  Colombian  war  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
as  it  did  in  El  Salvador,  nor  will  it  ensure  an  ultimate 
military  victory  for  the  Colombian  military;  however, 
it  can  buy  time  to  achieve  victory  by  preventing  the 
destruction  of  Colombia’s  political,  economic,  and 
social  infrastructure  by  an  aimed,  well-organized 
criminal  group.  If  this  safeguards  U.S.  national  in¬ 
terests  in  Latin  America,  then  the  mission  is  worth 
executing.  MR 
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HE  ARMED  FORCES  of  Latin  America 
must  determine  their  new  roles  in  a  changing 
environment  of  new  threats  and  opportunities.  Chile, 
Argentina,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  have  been 
searching  for  their  strategic  destinies  in  a  world 
that  grows  more  conflict-ridden  yet  interdependent 
each  day. 

An  advance  toward  real  integration  is  desirable 
because  that  is  how  countries  create  synergies  that 
bring  them  out  of  prostration  and  underdevelopment. 
Concrete  integrating  forces  exist,  but  progress  is 
slow  because  of  problems  arising  from  historic  mis¬ 
trust,  asymmetrical  economies,  and  political  instabili¬ 
ties.  Strategic  documents  show  that  these  countries 
prefer  conventional  (classical)  deterrence  as  the  po¬ 
litical  and  strategic  model  of  choice,  but  the  docu¬ 
ments  raise  questions. 

Pure  and  simple  deterrence  is  more  than  just  an 
adequate  political  and  strategic  model;  it  can  be  the 
motive  for  an  arms  race.  Reconciling  cooperation 
with  deterrence  is  difficult.  Cooperation  and  deter¬ 
rence  are  each  other’s  opposites.1 

What  is  Deterrence? 

When  French  General  Andre  Beaufre  published 
An  Introduction  to  Strategy  and  later  Deterrence 
and  Strategy  in  the  early  1960s,  his  insight  greatly 
influenced  deterrence -theory  analysis  within  inter- 
national-relations  circles.2 B.H.  Lidell  Halt  charac¬ 
terized  An  Introduction  to  Strategy  as  the  most 
complete  strategy  treatise  published  in  that  genera¬ 


tion.  The  Vatican  analyzed  the  papers  extensively 
at  the  fourth  session  of  Vatican  Council  II  in  1966 
and  later  commented  on  them  in  the  “Pastoral  Con¬ 
stitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modem  World.”3 

Beaufre  defined  nuclear  deterrence  as  the  only 
kind  of  deterrence  that  produces  the  effect  it 
seeks — to  avoid  or  to  end  war — as  the  Cold  War 
demonstrated.  The  following  facts  confirm  Beaufre’s 
assertion: 

□  The  United  States  destroyed  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  with  two  atomic  bombs,  which  led  to 
Japan’s  surrender.  Atomic  weapons  were  outlawed, 
but  the  use  of  conventional  aims  continued. 

□  Nuclear  proliferation  has  been  slow,  but  the 
phenomenon  of  global  terrorism  and  nuclear  devel¬ 
opment  in  countries  like  North  Korea  could  end  this 
situation. 

□  Wars  have  continued  throughout  the  world  de¬ 
spite  conventional  deterrence. 

Understanding  what  deterrence  is,  however,  is 
complicated.  Deterrence  is  often  confused  with 
the  desire  to  avoid  aggression,  which  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  attitude  of  a  country  that  feels  equal  or  inferior 
to  another.  Not  having  experienced  war  for  a 
long  time  complicates  the  issue.  These  attitudes 
are  themselves  the  consequences  of  deterrence.4 
Nevertheless,  deterrence  as  a  methodology  to 
achieve  peace  succeeds  to  the  degree  that  a  coun¬ 
try  has  a  sound  strategic  political  model.  Thus,  de¬ 
terrence  is  not  random  or  casual;  it  is  the  result  of 
concrete  actions. 
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With  a  certain  amount  of  regularity,  Latin  American  countries 
profess  that  because  there  have  been  no  wars  for  a  long  time  there  has 
been  a  successful  execution  of  deterrence.  This  argument  is  debatable. 

There  are  innumerable  causes  that  have  effectively  prevented  conflicts, 
such  as  the  presence  and  intervention  of  international  bodies  or  of  a  great 
power;  economics;  lack  of  internal  support . . .  and  so  on. 


Some  fundamental  requirements  of  deterrence 
are  the  physical  capability  to  inflict  damage,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  demonstrate  power,  and  credibility.  A  country 
only  obtains  credibility  through  the  political  will  to 
employ  force.  The  political  will  to  use  force  is  the 
breath  of  life  of  deterrence.  If  the  will  does  not  ex¬ 
ist,  a  potential  adversary  will  perceive  this  and  ren¬ 
der  the  other  two  requirements — the  ability  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  power  and  the  capability  to  inflict 
damage — inert. 

Deterrence  has  no  “first  name” — in  the  sense  of 
being  defensive  or  offensive.  We  should  not  attach 
adjectives  such  as  “defensive”  or  “offensive”  to  the 
word  “deterrence”  because  if  deterrence  is  success¬ 
ful  there  will  be  no  need  for  defensive  or  offensive 
action.  Deterrence’s  objective  is  secret,  only  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption,  or  for  later  revelation  by  his¬ 
tory.  Since  the  politics  of  defense  is  by  nature  se¬ 
cret,  what  can  a  country  do  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  not  eager  to  attack  another  nation-state  or  to  gain 
objectives  in  foreign  territories?5 

Deterrence  is  an  “effect.”  Its  results  depend  on 
the  opinion  the  opponent  has  of  his  adversary’s 
capability  to  win.  This  explains  why  it  is  difficult 
to  deter  those  who  have  different  cultures  or 
lifestyles.  French  General  Eric  de  la  Maisonneuve 
asked,  “Flow  can  we  deter  the  Liberian  gangs,  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  or  Somali  clans?”6  Weapons, 
whether  conventional  or  nuclear,  do  not  intimidate 
such  groups. 

In  Deterrence  and  Strategy,  Beaufre  sets  forth 
the  precepts  on  which  a  strategy  of  deterrence  is 
based.7  Because  he  developed  his  work  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  bipolar  world  of  the  Cold  War  where  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  was  effective,  he  states,  “No 
explanation  for  the  current  strategic  situation  is  sat¬ 
isfactory  without  a  definition  of  the  nuclear  situa¬ 
tion;  no  definition  of  the  nuclear  situation  is  possible 
without  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  rule  deter¬ 
rence.”8 

The  existence  of  a  threat  causes  a  psychological 
result  and  prevents  adversaries  from  taking  up  aims. 
An  adversary  must  measure  the  risk  he  runs  if  he 


unleashes  a  crisis,  because  the  response  will  pro¬ 
duce  political,  economic,  social,  and  moral  damage 
from  which  recovery  will  not  be  easy;  material  dam¬ 
age  and  psychological  factors  play  a  decisive  role 
in  deterrence. 

Beaufre  believed  that  military  action  should  be 
avoided  in  a  nuclear  scenario  and  that  victory  should 
be  won  by  paralyzing  the  adversary  through  indirect 
action.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  terrifying  the  en¬ 
emy;  it  is  also  a  matter  of  hiding  one’s  own  fear  by 
executing  those  actions  that  show  the  opposite.  This 
equilibrium-through-terror  axiom  mled  during  the 
Cold  War  and  prevented  a  nuclear  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Maintaining  the  peace  and  the  territorial  status 
quo;  limiting  the  intensity  and  extent  of  conflicts;  and 
paralyzing  the  actions  of  the  enemy  are  only  pos¬ 
sible  through  deterrence.9  If  we  take  what  Beaufre 
proffers  and  transfer  it  to  current  situations,  we  can 
clearly  see  that  deterrence  remains  highly  desirable. 

For  Beaufre,  deterrence  was  above  all  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war.  The  actions  of  the  past  40  years 
prove  him  right.  The  atomic  threat  guaranteed  peace 
better  than  conventional  arms  did.10  Of  course 
Beaufre  saw  the  problem  principally  from  the  French 
strategic  viewpoint.  Fie  was  not  convinced  by  con¬ 
ventional  deterrence:  “The  classical  arms  race  cre¬ 
ates  instability,  just  as  the  nuclear  race  creates  sta¬ 
bility.”11  This  might  be  true,  but  not  in  countries  led 
by  teiTorists  or  fanatics  possessed  by  messianic  vi¬ 
sions  or  that  have  no  political  or  strategic  discipline. 

Beaufre’s  thesis,  that  the  threat  of  using  atomic 
weapons  is  the  only  means  for  worldwide  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  is  pessimistic.  Flis  pessimism  lies  in  the  contra¬ 
dictions  between  nuclear  and  conventional  deter¬ 
rence.  When  one  party  develops  greater  offensive 
capability  than  another,  instability  results. 

Victory  in  a  conventional  war  is  unilateral;  in  a 
nuclear  war,  destruction  is  bilateral.  The  simple  ex¬ 
pectation  of  success  by  one  party  can  unleash  ag¬ 
gression  in  his  adversary.  Beaufre  develops  this  idea 
in  more  detail  in  a  theory  called  “the  dialectic  of  the 
expectations  of  victory.”12 
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Maintaining  the  peace  and  the  territorial  status  quo;  limiting 
the  intensity  and  extent  of  conflicts;  and  paralyzing  the  actions  of  the  enemy 
are  only  possible  through  deterrence.  If  we  take  whatBeaufre  proffers  and 
transfer  it  to  current  situations,  we  can  clearly  see  that  deterrence  remains 

highly  desirable _ Beaufre  believed  that . . .  it  is  not  simply  a  matter 

of  terrifying  the  enemy;  it  is  also  a  matter  of  hiding  one ’s  own  fear  by 
executing  those  actions  that  show  the  opposite. 


Classical  Deterrence 

Beaufre’s  thought  is  not  restricted  to  a  defense 
of  nuclear  deterrence.  Elsewhere  in  his  treatise  he 
reflects  on  the  possibility  of  combining  nuclear  de¬ 
terrence  with  conventional  deterrence.  He  summa¬ 
rizes  his  concept  in  this  manner:  “The  nuclear  and 
classical  levels  tied  to  each  other,  essentially  with 
classic  atomic  weapons,  brings  to  the  latter  the  sta¬ 
bility  it  lacks  and  returns  to  the  former  the  elemen¬ 
tal  risk  of  instability  that  it  needs  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  role  as  the  great  stabilizer.”13 

Beaufre  is  saying  that  nuclear  and  conventional 
deterrence  are  “Siamese  twins”  because  the  insta¬ 
bility  the  conventional  mode  provokes  makes  nuclear 
deterrence  necessary,  precisely  in  order  to  obtain  sta¬ 
bility.  In  sum,  true  deterrence  is  obtained  only  through 
nuclear  deterrence.  The  Cold  War  proved  this,  and 
history  provides  not  even  one  example  of  success¬ 
ful  conventional  deterrence. 

A  new,  post-Cold  War  interpretation  of  deterrence 
in  a  globalized  world  is  known  as  “persuasion.”  Per¬ 
suasion  supersedes  bilateralism  or  even  the 
multilateralism  of  traditional  deterrence.  Persuasion 
is  deterrence  in  all  azimuths.14  Maisonneuve  defines 
persuasion  in  The  Coming  Violence?  Essays  on 
Modem  Warfare:  “Persuasion  is  simultaneously  the 
expression  of  a  universal  potentiality  without  the  des¬ 
ignation  of  an  adversary,  and  a  posture  of  neutrality 
that  guarantees  the  absence  of  war  between  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  same  level. . . .  Potentiality  and  neutrality 
that  will  lead,  nevertheless,  to  intervening  in  one  way 
or  another  to  prevent  a  disturbance  provoked  by 
third  parties.”15 

For  Maisonneuve,  the  deterrence  of  persuasion 
is  the  foundation  for  a  future  strategy  and  the  first 
argument  for  a  renewal  of  collective  security.  The 
projection  of  security  replaces  the  projection  of 
force.  Maisonneuve  is  proclaiming  a  strategy  of 
prevention. 

With  a  certain  amount  of  regularity,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  profess  that  because  there  have  been 
no  wars  for  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  success¬ 


ful  execution  of  deterrence.  This  argument  is  debat¬ 
able.  There  are  innumerable  causes  that  have  ef¬ 
fectively  prevented  conflicts,  such  as  the  presence 
and  intervention  of  international  bodies  or  of  a  great 
power;  economics;  lack  of  internal  support;  ille¬ 
gitimacy  of  causes;  internal  weakness  of  a  state; 
and  so  on. 

Strategic  equilibrium  of  measurable  and  quantifi¬ 
able  nuclear  materials  is  a  factor  in  deterrence.  No 
one  doubts  that  this  material  should  be  quantified;  it 
is  important  to  measure  its  potential  effects  in  com¬ 
bat,  not  in  a  vacuum.  Classical  war,  with  its  many 
factors  that  relativize,  potentialize,  or  reduce  the  use 
of  arms,  is  complex.  The  concepts  of  friction,  waste, 
multiplier  effects,  and  other  concepts  have  par¬ 
ticular  weight.  While  no  one  has  experienced 
nuclear  war,  it  is  presumed  that  other  variables  gov¬ 
ern  it.  The  effect  of  arms  in  their  absolute  form 
is  a  “bonus.”16 

For  countries  with  low  or  medium  national  power, 
however,  the  only  solution  seems  to  be  to  bet  on  clas¬ 
sical  deterrence — using  conventional  arms  to  pre¬ 
vent  aggression.  I  believe  such  deterrence  is  uncer¬ 
tain  and  insecure  and  will  only  achieve  success 
relative  to  how  much  of  a  rapid-action  force  is  em¬ 
ployed  and  who  carries  out  the  action. 

The  Armed  Forces  and 
Conventional  Deterrence 

Deterrence  requires  the  capability  to  carry  out  ef¬ 
fective  conventional  military  operations  with  speed, 
force,  and  power,  with  adequate  logistical  support, 
and  an  efficient  general  staff  that  can  make  swift 
decisions.  In  opting  for  strategic  deterrence,  aimed 
forces  need  to  integrate  deterrence  into  the  political 
dimension  by  employing  force,  political  stability,  and 
economic  development. 

The  first  capability  that  armed  forces  need  to 
achieve  deterrence  is  an  offensive  capability.  Armed 
forces  should  possess  mechanized  armor  and  in¬ 
fantry;  aircraft  with  an  active  radius  that  permits 
the  capacity  to  take  out  distant  targets;  and  ships 
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Strategic  equilibrium  of  measurable  and  quantifiable  nuclear  materials  is 
a  factor  in  deterrence. . . .  For  countries  with  low  or  medium  national  power,  however,  the 
only  solution  seems  to  be  to  bet  on  classical  deterrence — using  conventional  arms 
to  prevent  aggression.  I  believe  such  deterrence  is  uncertain  and  insecure  and  will  only 
achieve  success  relative  to  how  much  of  a  rapid-action  force  is 
employed  and  who  carries  out  the  action. 


with  an  attack-and-destroy  capability. 

To  have  a  deterrence  capability,  armed  forces 
should  also  have  social  prestige  and  their  society’s 
support,  recognition,  and  respect.  An  aggressor  might 
see  a  country  whose  aimed  forces  project  a  poor 
public  image  as  an  easy  target.  Also,  the  prestige 
of  defense  institutions  as  seen  by  their  own  popula¬ 
tion  is  fundamental  to  achieving  deterrence  because 
it  cultivates  continuity  and  loyalty  in  a  restless  force. 

In  terms  of  conventional  deterrence,  the  armies 
of  developed  counfries  tend  to  structure  themselves 
as  rapid-deployment  forces  (RDFs).  The  slogan  of 
the  now  historic  French  RDF  of  “Far,  Strong,  and 
Fast”  summarizes  what  a  conventional  deterrence 
strategy  should  be  in  order  to  achieve  success.  In 
effect,  it  is  a  question  of  instilling  an  appropriate  level 
of  fear  in  the  adversary.  To  reach  this  objective,  it 
is  important  to  project  unity  with  the  ability  to  attack 
rapidly  at  the  heart  of  the  state — or  better  yet, 
its  resources — with  force  and  lethality.  This  type  of 
conventional  operation  produces  damage  that  is 
the  closest  to  nuclear  damage  and  is  a  sure  and 
efficient  method  to  neutralize  an  adversary.  In 
the  future,  all  states  with  a  deterrence  strategy  will 
have  to  structure  their  armies  to  have  some  RDF- 
projection  capability. 

The  Future  of 
Conventional  Deterrence 

Flistory  has  proven  Beaufre  right.  Nuclear  de¬ 
terrence  and  its  “equilibrium  through  terror”  pre¬ 


vent  conflicts.  Flowever,  we  cannot  say  the 
same  for  conventional  deterrence.  During  the 
past  50  years,  it  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  wars. 
Deterrence  conducted  by  classic  military  forces  is 
onerous.  Today’s  forces,  equipped  with  great  tech¬ 
nology  and  sophisticated  armaments,  are  offensive 
forces.  Deterrence  comes  through  quality,  not  nec¬ 
essarily  quantity,  and  through  political  stability, 
economic  development,  prestige,  history,  and  an 
effective  military. 

Modern  armies  are  projections  of  a  state’s  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  have  three  functions:  the  consti¬ 
tutional  mission  of  defending  territorial  integrity; 
deterrence;  and  the  projection  of  peace  and  stabil¬ 
ity.  Added  to  these  missions  are  others  derived  from 
so-called  “new”  threats,  which  each  country  must 
evaluate  based  on  its  particular'  situation. 

The  modernization  of  armed  forces  in  Latin 
America  will  need  a  force  design  that  can  confront 
new  strategic  definitions.  Depending  on  the  stra¬ 
tegic  challenge,  forces  might  vary  from  a  few 
battalions  to  a  number  of  brigades.  Large  units  like 
divisions  or  corps  are  expensive  and  archaic.  A 
military  force  must  always  support  the  strategy 
of  deterrence.  Large  territorial  armies  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  possess  a  deterrence  capability.  Latin 
America,  which  is  not  likely  to  create  a  collective 
security  system,  should  endeavor  to  achieve  an 
environment  of  security  based  on  mutual  trust, 
bilateral  or  multilateral  cooperation,  and  reduced 
military  spending.  MR 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  operational  envi¬ 
ronment  (COE);  force  design;  political  and 
military  complexity  on  the  battlefield;  joint  and  com¬ 
bined  operations;  and  mission  execution  have  caused 
changes  that  require  leaders  who  can  understand 
strategic  implications  earlier  in  their  careers  than 
has  been  required  in  the  past.  Therefore,  the  U.S. 
Aimy  must  begin  educating  officers  for  strategic 
leadership  positions  earlier  in  the  leader  develop¬ 
ment  process.  The  context  within  which  the  U.S. 
Army  executes  its  responsibility  under  U.S.  Code, 
Title  10,  “Armed  Forces,  ”  has  expanded  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  fashion.1 

The  increase  in  the  number,  variety,  and  complex¬ 
ity  of  missions  places  a  greater  demand  on  the  Army 
than  ever  before  and  creates  great  ambiguity  in  the 
methodology  for  successful  mission  accomplishment. 
Therefore,  the  Aimy  must  redefine  its  traditional 
paradigms  of  leader  development  associated  with 
traditional  echelons  of  execution.  In  fact,  the  bound¬ 
aries  between  echelons  of  leadership  have  become 
so  blurred  that  they  overlap  almost  to  the  point  of 
invisibility. 

The  need  to  develop  tactical  leaders  into  strate¬ 
gic  leaders  and  to  empower  them  to  lead  in  such  a 
challenging  environment  has  never  been  more  ap¬ 
parent.  Strategic  leaders  responsible  for  large  orga¬ 
nizations,  thousands  of  people,  and  vast  resources 
cannot  rely  on  lower  level  leadership  skills  for  fu¬ 
ture  success. 


The  Army  Strategic  Leadership  Course 
is  a  giant  step  toward  developing  strategic 
leaders  who  can  effectively  manage  change. 
The  course  could  expand  its  current  target 
audience  of  brigadier  and  major  generals 
to  include  former  brigade  commanders, 
division  chiefs  of  staff ,  corps  G3s,  and 
other  senior  colonels. 


Developing  strategic  leadership  skills  using  a  set 
of  finite  leader  competencies  with  broad  application 
as  a  foundation  is  necessary  to  provide  a  common 
direction  that  transcends  all  leadership  levels.  Broad 
competencies  span  boundaries  and  provide  continu¬ 
ity  for  leaders  when  they  must  function  at  multiple 
levels  simultaneously.  The  Army  needs  competent, 
confident,  adaptive  thinkers  to  exercise  battle  com¬ 
mand.  Senior  leaders  must  develop  the  skills  and  con¬ 
fidence  necessary  to  apply  military  means  in  a  stra¬ 
tegic  environment  of  global  economies  and  instant 
communications. 

Leaders  must  acquire  operational-  and  strategic- 
level  skills  earlier  in  their  careers  to  successfully 
meet  future  challenges.  The  Army  must  begin  stra¬ 
tegic  leader  development  sooner  to  prepare  leaders 
to  understand  and  execute  successful  strategic  lead¬ 
ership  and  to  accomplish  the  mission. 

The  COE  is  now  more  complex  and  unpredict¬ 
able,  and  the  future  operational  environment  (FOE) 
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promises  to  be  equally  so.  The  ambiguity  of  contem¬ 
porary  crises  and  military  events  demands  that  the 
Army  begin  developing  officers  early  in  their-  careers 
who  can — 

□  Predict  second-  and  third-order  effects. 

□  Negotiate. 

0  Understand  globalization. 

0  Build  consensus. 

0  Analyze  complex  and  ambiguous  situations. 

□  Think  innovatively  and  critically. 

0  Communicate  effectively. 

The  COE  has  been  becoming  more  complex  and 
unpredictable  for  some  time.  An  asymmetrical  en¬ 
vironment  or  a  noncontiguous  battlespace  was  as 
much  an  experience  during  the  Vietnam  war  as  it 
is  in  the  post- 11  September  2001  world.  The  Army 
needs  an  officer  corps  that  can  operate  in  any  en¬ 
vironment.  not  just  the  current  one.  The  Army  must 
prepare  for  future  environments  as  well.  General 
officers  clearly  need  such  skills,  but  company  com¬ 
manders  and  field  grade  officers  must  also  be 
aware  of  the  strategic  implications  of  their  actions 
in  a  complex  COE. 

Former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  (CSA)  Gen¬ 
eral  Eric  K.  Shinseki’s  comment  about  the  NATO 
Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  in  Bosnia  applies  as  well 
to  the  need  for  better  professional  development  in 
strategic  skills.  He  said  that  being  SFOR  com¬ 
mander  is  “the  most  difficult  leadership  experience 
I  have  ever  had.  Nothing  quite  prepares  you  for 
this.”2  In  Bosnia  and  other  peace  operations,  even 
junior  officers  face  challenges  in  which  their  tacti¬ 
cal  decisions  are  likely  to  have  immediate  strategic 
consequences.  Therefore,  they  need  to  develop  stra¬ 
tegic  awareness  that  lower  levels  of  institutional  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  do  not  offer. 

Army  leadership  research  is  consistent  with 
Shinseki’s  observation;  it  must  do  more  to  improve 
how  it  develops  strategic  leaders,  thus  improving  stra¬ 
tegic  leadership.  Studies,  reports,  and  analyses  of 
Army  leaders  corroborate  that  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement  at  all  levels  of  leadership,  especially  at 
the  strategic  level.3  Improvement  is  essential  for  the 
success  of  Army  Transformation. 

Managing  revolutionary  change  in  a  transform¬ 
ing  Army  and  commanding  soldiers  in  an  ambigu¬ 
ous,  noncontiguous  battlespace  requires  strategic 
leadership  skills,  such  as  envisioning  and  consensus¬ 
building,  and  key  leadership  competencies,  such  as 
self-awareness  and  adaptability.  To  develop  these 
skills,  the  Army  must  introduce  broad-based,  doc¬ 
trinal  competencies  during  accession  and  precom¬ 
missioning. 


Why  Change  is  Required 

Army  culture  contains  many  challenges  and  ob¬ 
stacles  that  hamper  the  development  of  strategic 
leaders  and  can  sometimes  be  a  double-edged 


Operational  assignments  are  the  norm. 
Many  who  become  generals  have  only  one 
nonoperational  assignment,  which  allows  little 
time  for  reflection  and  assimilation  of  skills. 

Brigadier  General  David  Huntoon  said, 

“ We  are  rushing  officers  through  promotion 
gates  too  fast  to  ensure  they  are  amassing  the 
experience  and  expertise  necessary  to  be  able  to 
summon  up  the  instincts,  insights,  foresight, 
and  wisdom  essential  to  success  in  a 
complex  battlespace.” 


sword — facilitating  efficient  tactical  military  opera¬ 
tions  while  stifling  the  communication  necessary  to 
operate  effectively  at  the  strategic  level.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  hierarchy  often  teaches  officers  to  protect 
their  turf  and  to  stovepipe,  filter,  and  control  infor¬ 
mation. 

At  the  strategic  level,  communication  requires — 

D  Sharing  information,  not  controlling  it. 

□  Open  dialogue,  not  rank-determined  discus¬ 
sions. 

□  Flexible  perspective-taking,  not  turf  protection. 

The  Army’s  leadership  training  for  preparing 

officers  for  tactical  or  operational  roles  is  generally 
sound,  but  its  training  for  preparing  leaders  for  their 
strategic  role  is  incomplete  at  best.  Some  leaders 
consider  it  unsoldieriy  to  have  a  strategic  focus.4 

Many  officers  who  attend  senior  service  colleges 
never  emerge  from  the  realm  of  tactics.  Some 
never  develop  leadership  skills  other  than  direct  ones. 
Division  commanders  and  assistant  division  com¬ 
manders  supervise  the  tactical  operations  of  the 
commands  in  which  they  serve  on  a  daily  basis.  De¬ 
veloping  strategic  awareness  does  not  become  a  top 
priority  until  late  in  an  officer’s  career.  Few,  if  any, 
quality  exercises  exist  in  the  Army’s  curricula  that 
involve  strategic  issues  for  company  and  field  grade 
officers. 

The  Army’s  rapid  operational  pace  provides  few 
opportunities  for  improvement  in  subjects  that  are 
not  of  immediate  utility,  but  the  COE  requires  unit 
leaders  to  shift  rapidly  from  a  tactical  context  into  a 
strategic  context  and  employ  their  units  with  equal 
skill.  Can  we  afford  to  continue  this  pattern  when 
we  know  future  doctrine  will  require  this  ability 
earlier? 
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Iraqi  children  poke  their  heads  out  of  a  front 
door  as  4th  Infantry  Division  troops  patrol 
the  streets  of  Samarra,  18  December  2003.  - 
~ ~ ■  .. — : - 

The  ambiguity  of  contemporary 
crises  and  military  events  demands  that  the 
Army  begin  developing  officers  early  in  their 
careers  who  can  predict  second-  and  third-order 
effects;  negotiate;  understand  globalization; 
build  consensus;  analyze  complex  and  ambigu¬ 
ous  situations;  think  innovatively  and  critically; 
and  communicate  effectively. 


Strategic  leadership  requires  understanding  all 
three  levels  of  war  and  how  the  military  functions 
as  part  of  a  larger  whole.  Consider  the  current  Glo¬ 
bal  War  on  Terrorism.  CSA  General  Peter  J. 
Schoomaker  reinforced  the  idea  of  transcending  mili¬ 
tary  boundaries  when  he  said,  “We  have  harvested 
the  opposition  [to  the  Taliban]  to  do  our  will  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan.”5  His  concept  is  a  keen  insight  into  the 
environment — one  that  far  exceeds  what  is  taught 
at  any  war  college. 

The  ambiguity  that  characterizes  recent  conflicts 
demonstrates  the  need  for  skills  that  far  exceed 
simple  tactical-level  leadership.  Given  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  military,  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  im¬ 
plications  of  the  operations,  no  military  center  of 
gravity  exists  that  requires  leaders  to  operate  at  all 
levels  while  simultaneously  maintaining  a  strategic 
perspective. 

The  Army  generally  promotes  and  selects  for  se¬ 
nior  command  those  who  succeed  at  the  direct  level 


of  leadership.  The  implicit  and  somewhat  tenuous 
assumption  of  this  selection  process  is  that  those  who 
are  successful  at  the  direct  level  of  leadership  will 
acquire,  as  they  rise  to  higher  echelons  of  command, 
the  requisite  skills  and  experiences  for  strategic  lead¬ 
ership. 

A  review  of  general  officers’  resumes  reveals  that 
they  often  have  little  time  for  assignments  that  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  quality  reflection  and  study. 
Operational  assignments  are  the  noim.  Many  who 
become  generals  have  only  one  nonoperational  as¬ 
signment,  which  allows  little  time  for  reflection  and 
assimilation  of  skills.  Brigadier  General  David 
Huntoon  said,  “We  are  rushing  officers  through  pro¬ 
motion  gates  too  fast  to  ensure  they  are  amassing 
the  experience  and  expertise  necessary  to  be  able 
to  summon  up  the  instincts,  insights,  foresight,  and 
wisdom  essential  to  success  in  a  complex 
battlespace.”6  Most  colonels  serving  as  executive 
officers,  as  well  as  general  officers  serving  on  the 
Army  staff,  do  not  gain  the  perspective  that  colo¬ 
nels  on  the  joint  staff  or  in  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  gain.  Officers  whose  duties  take  them  into  daily 
contact  with  people  from  the  Department  of  State, 
National  Security  Council,  CIA,  and  NATO  develop 
broader  perspectives  and  a  nuanced  understanding 
of  strategic  issues. 

Coupled  with  education,  experience  in  the  inter¬ 
agency  process  is  increasingly  useful  for  senior  lead¬ 
ers.  Operations  with  increased  strategic  and  politi¬ 
cal  implications,  as  well  as  joint,  interagency,  and 
multinational  execution  early  in  an  officer’s  career, 
will  become  the  norm.  This  suggests  the  need  to 
change  how  to  manage  midlevel  assignments.  The 
Army  must  provide  experiences  to  those  officers 
most  likely  to  rise  to  positions  of  strategic  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  Army  might  also  reconsider  what  assign¬ 
ments  are  nominative  and  how  much  latitude 
branches  have  in  assignments  to  develop  future  stra¬ 
tegic  leaders.7 

Clearly  the  Army  must  carefully  manage  the  as¬ 
signment  process  to  ensure  the  development  of  req¬ 
uisite  strategic  leadership  skills.  The  Army  can  im¬ 
prove  the  assignment  process  by  identifying  and 
carefully  managing  worthwhile  assignments  during 
appropriate  windows  of  opportunity.  Developing 
higher  level  skills  places  increased  importance  on 
educating  Army  leaders  at  all  levels  in  both  the  in¬ 
stitutional  and  operational  Army  in  subjects  that  aug¬ 
ment  strategic  leadership  skills. 

Improving  Army  officers’  strategic  leadership 
skills  should  begin  with  accession  and  precom¬ 
missioning  and  continue  through  the  general  officer 
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level.  Becoming  a  competent  general  officer  takes 
a  lifetime  of  education,  training,  and  experience. 
The  Army’s  goal  should  be  to  develop  an  officer 
corps  that  has  the  requisite  skills  and  has  learned 
to  correctly  perform  actions  crucial  to  strategic 
leadership. 

Much  anecdotal  and  systematic  evidence  suggests 
that  some  strategic  leaders  engage  too  readily  in 
micromanagement,  indicating  over-reliance  on  the 
direct  leadership  mode.  Micromanagement  stifles 
creativity  and  can  create  an  environment  that  re¬ 
wards  permission-seeking,  relegating  such  maxims 
as  “be  bold”  and  “take  risks”  to  mere  rhetoric.  Edu¬ 
cating  officers  early  on  about  strategic  leadership  will 
make  the  requisite  transition  to  it  more  likely. 

Improving  Strategic  Leadership 

The  Army’s  current  officer  education  system  be¬ 
gins  the  development  of  strategic  leaders  at  the  U.S. 
Army  War  College  (AWC)  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
Pennsylvania.  The  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  has 
also  added  a  track  of  study  for  strategists.  Given  the 
changing  context  within  which  the  Army  fulfills  its 
responsibility  to  the  Nation  and  the  inherent  require¬ 
ments  in  this  new  operating  environment,  develop¬ 
ing  strategic  leaders  at  the  War  College  level  comes 
too  late. 

The  leader  development  process  requires  progres¬ 
sive  training  and  education  that  produces  leaders 
who  possess  appropriate  skills  at  the  appropriate  time, 
and  clearly,  the  sooner  strategic  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  begins,  the  better  for  the  officer,  the  Army,  and 
the  Nation. 

The  Army  currently  does  not  have  a  concerted 
methodology  to  develop  strategic  leaders,  although 
it  does  have  some  excellent  institutional  courses. 
Unfortunately,  the  courses  are  based  on  past  para¬ 
digms  that  wait  for  leaders  to  achieve  certain  de¬ 
velopmental  gates  before  training  them  for  the  skills 
associated  with  the  next  level  of  performance  and 
that  rely  on  success  at  lower  levels  of  performance 
to  predict  future  success. 

Filling  the  gap  in  education  and  training  that  ex¬ 
ists  today  will  require  paradigm-breaking,  multilevel 
leadership  skill  development.  The  Army  can  better 
use  education  to  leverage  skill  development.  The 
Army  can  require  that  officer  assignments  exercise 
and  develop  strategic  leadership  skills.  The  Army  and 
the  leader  can  use  self-development  to  reinforce  skill 
development. 

Institutional  opportunities.  The  Army  should 
strengthen  strategic  leadership  instruction  in  Army 


At  the  strategic  level,  communication 
requires  sharing  information,  not  controlling 
it;  open  dialogue,  not  rank-determined  discus¬ 
sions;  andfexible  perspective-taking,  not  turf 
protection.  The  Army’s  leadership  training  for 
preparing  officers  for  tactical  or  operational 
roles  is  generally  sound,  but  its  training  for 
preparing  leaders  for  their  strategic  role  is 
incomplete  at  best.  Some  leaders  consider  it 
unsoldierly  to  have  a  strategic  focus. 


schools  and  courses  and  not  limit  this  effort  to  gen¬ 
eral  officers  or  AWC  courses.  The  Army  should  in¬ 
troduce  elements  of  strategic -thinking  skills  during 
Intermediate  Level  Education  and  expand  them  at 
the  Army  War  College.  Cunicula  should  be  periodi¬ 
cally  reviewed  based  on  feedback  and  on  a  chang¬ 
ing  operating  environment.  A  review  of  the  training 
available  through  the  General  Officer  Management 
Office  (GOMO)  shows  that  there  is  useful,  focused 
tactical-  and  operational-level  training  but  little  stra¬ 
tegic-level  work.  The  current  GOMO  training  mes¬ 
sage  offers  1 1  courses,  but  only  three  touch  on  stra¬ 
tegic  leadership  issues: 

□  The  Brigadier  General  Training  Course 
(BGTC)  introduces  new  general  officers  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  officer  experience,  but  discussions  about  stra¬ 
tegic  leadership  skills  are  anecdotal.  Three  days  is 
not  enough  time  to  bain  a  strategic  leader.  BGTC 
could  easily  add  a  session  focused  on  strategic  lead¬ 
ership. 
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A  U.S.  captain  and 
an  Albanian  inter¬ 
preter  talk  with  dem¬ 
onstrators  after  the 
shooting  deaths 
of  three  Serbians, 

28  May  2000. 


In  Bosnia  and  other  peace  operations, 
even  junior  officers  face  challenges  in  which 
their  tactical  decisions  are  likely  to  have 
immediate  strategic  consequences.  Therefore, 
they  need  to  develop  strategic  awareness  that 
lower  levels  of  institutional  education 
and  training  do  not  offer. 


0  The  Capstone  Course  is  6  weeks  long,  but 
much  of  that  time  is  spent  visiting  commands  world¬ 
wide.  The  course  offers  no  true  strategic-level  lead¬ 
ership  training  other  than  a  3-day  exercise  at  the  Joint 
Warfighting  Center  at  Suffolk.  Virginia.  Any  strate¬ 
gic  wisdom  general  officers  gain  from  their  15  days 
of  overseas  travel  is  serendipitous  at  best  and  de¬ 
pends  on  the  senior  mentor  and  the  balance  struck 
between  tourism  and  concentrated  study  time. 

0  The  Army  Strategic  Leadership  Course  is  a  gi¬ 
ant  step  toward  developing  strategic  leaders  who  can 
effectively  manage  change.  The  course  could  ex¬ 
pand  its  current  target  audience  of  brigadier  and 
major  generals  to  include  former  brigade  command¬ 
ers,  division  chiefs  of  staff,  coips  G3s,  and  other  se¬ 
nior  colonels. 

Other  opportunities.  General  officers  can  also 
acquire  knowledge  by  participating  in  strategic-level 
programs  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  or 
the  Fletcher  Conference.  Joint,  multinational,  and  in¬ 
teragency  war  games  also  provide  useful  education 
and  training.  The  Army  should  expand  opportunities 
to  participate  in  these  programs  where  possible.  The 
Center  for  Creative  Leadership  seminars,  a  man¬ 
datory  program  for  all  brigadier  generals,  concen¬ 


trates  on  shategic -level  issues.  Most  attendees  arc 
direct-  and  organizational-level  leaders  in  civilian 
industry. 

Opportunities  to  partner  with  academic  institutions 
that  offer  strategic  educational  programs  have  in¬ 
creased  since  11  September  2001.  The  links  to 
Georgetown,  American,  George  Washington,  and 
other  Universities  and  to  the  think  tanks  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  also  provide  useful  opportunities. 
GOMO’s  partnership  with  Syracuse  and  Johns 
Hopkins  Universities  through  the  National  Security 
Leadership  Course  is  a  good  example  of  collabora¬ 
tive  efforts.  Quality  distance-education  technology 
allows  users  similar  opportunities,  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  worldwide.  Still,  opportunities  for  se¬ 
nior  officers  to  attend  such  courses  in  the  face  of 
the  extraordinary  operational  pace  in  every  corn¬ 
s'  mand  are  difficult  to  arrange. 

5  In  the  past,  fellowships  offered  opportunities  for 
select  officers  to  gain  a  shategic  perspective.  The 
contemporary  operating  environment  requires  that 
shategic  leaders  understand  the  many  instalments 
of  national  power  and  the  asymmetrical  nature  of 
current  and  future  threats.  The  Army  must  over¬ 
come  a  bias  against  education  in  both  teaching  and 
learning  in  order  to  make  quality  time  for  reflection. 
The  Amy  should  consider  increasing  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  officers  in  educational  positions  and 
in  its  schools  and  allow  a  select  few  to  serve  for 
extended  periods  as  master  educators.  According  to 
Huntoon,  “There  is  also  a  need  to  provide  greater 
opportunity  for  our  field  grade  officers  to  complete 
a  focused  master’s-  to  doctorate-level  education. 
The  latter  can  be  provided  by  either  the  Amy’s  se¬ 
nior  institutional  centers  or  through  quality  civilian 
graduate  centers,  through  resident,  distance-learn¬ 
ing,  or  a  hybrid  means.”8  If  the  Amy  is  going  to 
develop  more  and  better  shategic  leaders,  it  must 
invest  and  commit  to  changing  Army  culture.  The 
institutional  Amy  plays  a  critical  role  in  preparing 
shategic  leaders. 

Operational  opportunities.  Operational  oppor¬ 
tunities  should  include  shategic  staff  rides  and  sha¬ 
tegic  training  and  evaluation,  such  as  a  Battle  Com¬ 
mand  Training  Program  (BTCP)  evaluation  for 
nondivisional  unit  or  coips  commanding  generals. 
BCTPs  and  the  combat  training  centers  could  in¬ 
clude  a  shategic  planning  phase  for  division  and  as¬ 
sistant  division  commanders.  The  forum,  which 
would  be  a  general  officer-level  forum  ran  by  se¬ 
nior  retired  officers,  Senior  Executive  Service  mem¬ 
bers,  or  other  subject  matter  experts,  would  compel 
participants  to  learn  shategic  thought  well  in  advance 
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of  warfighting  and  mission-rehearsal  exercises  for 
operational  deployments. 

General  officer-level  workshops  on  strategic  and 
operational  challenges  around  the  world  could  be¬ 
come  a  norm.  We  can  do  this  in  the  new  general 
officer  pre-command  course  (PCC)  at  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Staff  rides  that  include  a  consideration 
of  the  strategic  dimension  of  such  operations  as 
Normandy  or  the  Ardennes  would  also  be  benefi¬ 
cial.  Officers  could  also  do  some  strategic-level  work 
during  battalion  and  brigade  command  PCCs  as  well. 

To  expose  leaders  to  the  strategic  environment, 
we  can  leverage  internships,  fellowships,  and  assign¬ 
ments  to  joint  staffs  or  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  staff.  Such  assignments  would  allow  officers  some 
time  to  study  and  reflect  in  a  strategic  environment. 
For  this  to  work,  the  Army  must  make  a  cultural  shift 
to  balance  such  assignments  with  traditional  opera¬ 
tional  assignments.  The  Army  must  also  reward  or 
recognize  those  who  serve  in  positions  that  cultivate 
the  broad  perspectives  that  are  necessary  to  acquire 
strategic  leadership  skills. 

Self-developmental  opportunities.  Self-devel¬ 
opmental  opportunities  should  include  directed  read¬ 
ings  or  functional  modules  delivered  by  distance  or 
distributed  learning.  Self-development  is  a  critical 
foundation  for  lifelong  learning.  Self-development  is 
a  primary  means  to  complement  institutional  or  op¬ 
erational  opportunities  and  to  develop  critical,  cre¬ 
ative  thinkers  who  can  serve  as  leaders  managing 
strategic  change. 

Current  military  professional  reading  lists  include 
few  books  about  strategic  leadership.  Strategic  lead¬ 
ers  should  refine  their  reading  lists  to  include  the  best 
available  material  on  the  strategic  environment  and 
leadership  as  well  as  books  that  discuss  the  moral 
dimension  at  the  strategic  level.9  Army  leaders 
should  encourage  dialogue  by  publishing  articles  or 
writing  books  on  strategic  leadership. 

Given  the  complexity  of  strategic  leadership,  a  ho¬ 
listic  approach  for  improving  how  we  develop  stra¬ 
tegic  leaders  is  important.  We  must  also  include  joint, 
interagency,  and  multinational  perspectives.  Gener¬ 
als  Tommie  Franks  and  Schoomaker  believe  we 
should  give  more  value  to  joint  assignments.  Fluntoon 
said,  “We  must  break  the  Army-centric  view.  Army 
strategic  leaders  need  to  think  asymmetrically.  Fu¬ 
ture  missions  are  dynamic;  sometimes  the  threat  of 
force  is  more  useful,  other  times  it  is  not.”10 

The  Army  needs  leaders  who  understand  this  vi¬ 
sion  and  can  convey  it  to  their  subordinates,  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  and  the  President.  Schoomaker 


The  ambiguity  that  characterizes 
recent  conflicts  demonstrates  the  need  for  skills 
that  far  exceed  simple  tactical-level  leadership. 

Given  the  far-reaching  military,  economic, 
political,  and  diplomatic  implications  of  the 
operations,  no  military  center  of  gravity 
exists  that  requires  leaders  to  operate  at  all 
levels  while  simultaneously  maintaining 
a  strategic  perspective. 


recommends  changes  in  operational  assignments  and 
education  that  will  change  the  Army  culture  and  “al¬ 
low  for  subordinates  to  be  creative.”11 

Developing  an  officer  coips  capable  of  strategic 
leadership  involves  accepting  a  shift  to  skill  devel¬ 
opment  complemented  by  experience  and  reflec¬ 
tion  and  to  acquiring  strategic  leadership  skills 
through  the  education  and  experiences  gained  from 
specific  career  patterns.  Developing  enduring  com¬ 
petencies  rather  than  teaching  perishable  skills  is  the 
key.  To  develop  officers  capable  of  strategic  lead¬ 
ership,  the  “first  of  the  critical  areas  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  is  the  identification  of  strategic  leader  skill 
sets.”12  Developing  these  skills  will  produce  offic¬ 
ers  who  are  confident,  doctrinally  competent, 
cognitively  resilient,  and  comfortable  with  ambigu¬ 
ity.  After  fully  identifying  leadership  competencies, 
many  of  which  already  exist  in  leadership  doctrine, 
the  next  step  is  to  institute  ways  to  develop  them, 
such  as  embedding  skill-development  programs 
throughout  the  officer  education  system  and  in  the 
operational  Army. 

Officers  need  to  know  that  the  Army  expects  them 
to  develop  strategic -leadership  skills  early  in  their 
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careers.  The  value  of  the  broad-based  competency 
approach  to  skill-development  is  that  competency  will 
transcend  leadership  levels.  When  the  Army  trains 
junior  officers  to  be  conceptually  competent,  they  will 


Operational  opportunities  should 
include  strategic  staff  rides  and  strategic  train¬ 
ing  and  evaluation,  such  as  a  BTCP  evaluation 
for  nondivisional  unit  or  corps  commanding 
generals.  BCTPs  and  the  combat  training 
centers  could  include  a  strategic  planning 
phase  for  division  and  assistant  division 
commanders. 


understand  that  the  Army  expects  them  to  display 
conceptual  competency  throughout  their  careers. 

Long-teim  solutions  might  focus  on  providing  ap¬ 
propriate  educational  opportunities  throughout  an 
officer’s  time  in  service.  Educational  opportunities 
that  allow  officers  to  reflect  on  past  experiences  are 
valuable  and  might  include  teaching  as  well  as  stu¬ 
dent  assignments.13 

Serving  the  Nation 

The  COE/FOE  and  the  future  Army  will  need 
doctrinally  competent  leaders  who  possess  concep¬ 
tual  as  well  as  interpersonal  competence.  Effective 
strategic  leaders  realized  this  long  ago.  George  C. 
Marshall,  reflecting  on  his  appointment  as  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  wrote,  “It  became  clear  to  me 
that  at  the  age  of  58, 1  would  have  to  learn  new  hicks 
that  were  not  taught  in  the  military  manuals  or  on 
the  battlefield.  In  this  position  I  am  a  political  sol¬ 
dier  and  will  have  to  put  my  training  in  rapping  out 
orders  and  making  snap  decisions  on  the  back 


burner,  and  have  to  learn  the  arts  of  persuasion  and 
guile.  I  must  become  an  expert  in  a  whole  new  set 
of  skills.”14 

One  aspect  of  skill  acquisition  that  many  agree 
on  is  that  waiting  until  one  becomes  a  general  of¬ 
ficer  to  acquire  strategic  leadership  skills  might  be 
too  late.  Indeed,  developing  conceptual  and  interper¬ 
sonal  competence  must  begin  much  earlier.  How¬ 
ever,  assignments  that  include  broadening  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  and  providing  time  for  reflective 
thinking  are  key  to  strategic  leader  development; 
developing  strategic  leaders  for  tomorrow  will  re¬ 
quire  change. 

To  transform  and  succeed  in  the  COE/FOE,  the 
Army  must  be  adaptive.  To  improve  strategic  lead¬ 
ership,  Army  leaders  must  venture  forward  boldly. 
Leading  change  is  always  difficult,  but  the  Army’s 
success  depends  on  moving  forward.  The  Army 
must  challenge  and  change  part  of  its  culture. 

The  Army  must  view  strategic  leadership  as  a 
subject  worth  studying,  learning,  understanding,  and 
applying.  It  must  embark  on  a  path  that  includes  de¬ 
veloping  strategic  leadership  skills  throughout  an 
officer’s  career.  Army  Transfoimation  provides  this 
opportunity.  Now  is  the  time,  as  the  Aimy  trans¬ 
forms  the  officer  education  system,  to  introduce  stra¬ 
tegic  concepts  and  leadership  competencies  earlier 
in  an  officer’s  career  and  more  frequently  in  the 
courses. 

An  officer  coips  whose  education  is  based  on 
developing  confidence  and  enduring  competencies 
will  lead  an  Army  able  to  win  in  any  environment. 
These  officers  will  provide  a  full  complement  of  self- 
aware,  adaptive  strategic  leaders  who  arc  constantly 
improving  themselves  and  always  ready  to  serve 
the  Nation.  MR 
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SINCE  IT  BECAME  an  independent  nation  in 
1948,  Israel  has  fought  six  wars  against  its 
Arab  neighbors.  The  1948-1949  conflict,  called  the 
War  for  Independence,  demonstrated  that  the  new 
nation  could  stand  on  its  own  despite  violent  oppo¬ 
sition  to  its  existence.  In  the  1956  war  in  the  Sinai, 
Israel  proved  that  a  preemptive  strike  could  delay 
an  enemy’s  preparation  for  war  for  years. 

The  Israeli  Defense  Force  (IDF)  reached  its  apo¬ 
gee  during  the  Six-Day  War  of  June  1967  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  value  of  intelligence  and  planning.  The 
Yom  Kippur  War  of  1973  revealed  the  dangers  of 
Israeli  overconfidence.  Israel’s  invasion  of  Lebanon 
9  years  later  produced  internal  dissent  and  conflict 
between  military  and  political  objectives.  But  Israel’s 
longest  war,  the  War  of  Attrition,  fought  between  Is¬ 
rael  and  Egypt  from  1967  to  1970,  is  hardly  remem¬ 
bered  at  all.1  When  people  do  remember  it,  they  usu¬ 
ally  remember  it  only  as  being  a  prelude  to  the  Yom 
Kippur  War.2 

The  Six-Day  War  resulted  in  Israel’s  occupying 
the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Egypt  sought  to  force  Israel  to 
withdraw  from  the  territories  conquered  in  the  Six- 
Day  War;  Israel  sought  to  retain  its  foothold  on  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  to  prevent  an  Egyptian  or  pan-Arab 
offensive  and  to  achieve  a  regional  cease-fire.  Com¬ 
bat  operations  were  generally  limited  to  cross-bor¬ 
der  shellings,  raids,  ambushes,  naval  and  air  strikes, 
terror,  and  sabotage.3 

The  War-  of  Attrition  was  Egypt’s  first  attempt  to 
force  Israel  to  recognize  that  its  continued  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  was  not  in  its  best  inter¬ 
ests.  The  war  was  also  a  testing  ground  for  Egypt 
and  Israel  to  gauge  the  effectiveness  of  weapons 


Nasser’s  strategy  was  to  inflict 
a  level  of  casualties  that  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  Israeli  people  or  to 
escalate  the  conflict  so  Israel  would  have 
to  mobilize  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
Nasser  assumed  that  political  and 
economic  considerations  would  compel 
Israel  to  withdraw  its  armed  forces 
behind  its  pre-1 967 borders. 

that  they  would  use  again  in  1973.4  The  war  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  Egypt’s  and  Israel’s  perceptions  of 
each  other’s  combat  effectiveness  and  deterrent 
power,  which  in  turn,  had  far-reaching  effects  in  the 
next  struggle. 

Egyptian  President  Gamal  Abd  el-Nasser’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  initiating  the  War  of  Attrition  was  to  compel 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and,  eventually,  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 
Nasser  based  his  decision  to  begin  hostilities  on  an 
analysis  of  Israeli  strengths  and  weaknesses.  In  his 
view,  Israel’s  one  notable  weakness  was  a  small 
population  relative  to  Egypt’s.  Because  of  this, 
Nasser  concluded  that  Israel  could  absorb  fewer 
casualties  than  Egypt  could.  He  also  knew  that  Is¬ 
rael  did  not  have  a  large  professional  army  but  re¬ 
lied  largely  on  citizen-soldiers.  Not  only  would  ca¬ 
sualties  significantly  affect  Israel’s  economy,  so 
would  mobilization  for  war-. 

Nasser’s  strategy  was  to  inflict  a  level  of  casual¬ 
ties  that  would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Israeli  people 
or  to  escalate  the  conflict  so  Israel  would  have  to 
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Nasser  aimed  to  take  armor  out  of  the 
equation  by  striking  the  Israeli  front  along  the  Suez 
Canal  with  massive  artillery  bombardments  and  com¬ 
mando  raids.  He  hoped  the  physical  barrier  of  the 
Canal  would  limit  Israel’s  response  to  these  attacks. 
If  Israel  wanted  to  strike  back,  it  would  have  to  cross 
the  waterway,  risking  heavy  casualties,  possibly 
provoking  Soviet  intervention. 


mobilize  for  an  extended  period  of  time.  Nasser  as¬ 
sumed  that  political  and  economic  considerations 
would  compel  Israel  to  withdraw  its  armed  forces 
behind  its  pre-1967  borders.5 

Nasser  also  proposed  to  turn  the  IDF’s  major 
strength — its  doctrine  of  flexible  mobility — against 
itself  by  forcing  Israel  to  use  unfamiliar  tactics. 
Israel’s  successes  in  1956  and  1967  largely  resulted 
from  Israel’s  ability  to  rapidly  bring  decisive  force 
to  bear'  on  enemy  centers  of  gravity,  relying  heavily 
on  the  use  of  armor. 

During  the  War  of  Attrition,  Nasser  aimed  to  take 
armor  out  of  the  equation  by  striking  the  Israeli  front 
along  the  Suez  Canal  with  massive  artillery  bombard¬ 
ments  and  commando  raids.  He  hoped  the  physical 
barrier  of  the  Canal  would  limit  Israel’s  response  to 
these  attacks.  If  Israel  wanted  to  strike  back,  it 
would  have  to  cross  the  waterway,  risking  heavy 
casualties,  possibly  provoking  Soviet  intervention,  and 
further  lengthening  its  already  overextended  lines 
of  communication.6 


Anticipating  Egypt’s  strategy,  Is¬ 
rael  changed  its  strategy.  Following 
the  Six-Day  War,  the  Israeli  high 
command  devised  a  way  to  defend 
its  newly  occupied  territory  in  Sinai 
against  an  Egyptian  crossing  of  the 
Canal.  Major  General  (MG)  Israel 
Tal  and  MG  Ariel  Sharon  proposed 
a  system  of  defense  in  depth.  Sharon 
wrote,  “[Mjaintaining  an  Israeli  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  western  edge  of  the 
Sinai  did  not  mean  we  had  to  sit 
down  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
Canal.  We  could  carefully  choose 
one  or  two  locations,  on  the  Great 
Bitter  Lake,  for  example,  where  we 
would  not  be  directly  under  their 
guns.  ...  I  proposed  that  we  should 
base  our  defense  on  the  natural  line 
of  hills  and  dunes  that  runs  parallel 
to  the  Canal  [5  to  8]  miles  to  the  east 
and  dominates  the  Canal  plain.  A  sec¬ 
ond  line  with  our  mobile  reserves 
should  be  established  [15  to  20]  miles 
from  the  Canal,  where  the  mountains 
begin  and  the  Mitla  and  Gidi  passes 
cut  toward  the  interior.  Between  the 
first  line  and  the  Canal  we  should  ran 
mobile  patrols,  keeping  on  the  move 
constantly  and  unpredictably  so  that 
we  would  not  be  sitting  ducks  for 
ambushes,  snipers,  and  artillery.”7 

The  Bar-Lev  Line 

In  spite  of  these  and  similar  arguments,  MG 
Yeshayahu  Gavish  and  IDF  Chief  of  Staff  Lieuten¬ 
ant  General  Chaim  Bar-Lev  overruled  Sharon  and 
Tal.  Gavish  and  Bar-Lev  advocated  building  a  long 
series  of  static  fortifications,  subsequently  known  as 
the  Bar-Lev  Line,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Canal. 
Most  Israeli  soldiers  were  not  familiar  with  this  type 
of  defense  and  had  never  used  barbed  wire,  mines, 
or  sandbags.  The  defense  also  nullified  Israel’s  ad¬ 
vantage  in  mobility  and  made  the  War  of  Attrition 
possible.8 

Nasser’s  strategy  appeared  sound,  but  it  did  not 
work.  Thousands  of  Egypt’s  artillery  shells  impacted 
Israeli  positions  on  the  Bar-Lev  Line,  but  even  as 
Israeli  casualties  mounted,  no  general  ciy  for  an  end 
to  the  war  went  up  in  Israel.  Nasser  had  underesti¬ 
mated  Israel’s  will  to  fight.  Although  a  group  of  high 
school  students  wrote  to  Rime  Minister  Golda  Meir 
suggesting  that  the  government  was  too  content  with 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  nation  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
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[Major  General  Sharon  wrote  that] 

“[Maintaining  an  Israeli  presence  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  Sinai  did  not  mean  we  had  to  sit  down 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  Canal.  ...We  should  base 
our  defense  on  the  natural  line  of  hills  and  dunes  that 
runs  parallel  to  the  Canal  [5  to  8]  miles  to  the  east  and 
dominates  the  Canal  plain.  A  second  line  with  our 
mobile  reserves  should  be  established  [  15  to  20]  miles 
from  the  Canal,  where  the  mountains  begin  and  the 
Mitla  and  Gidi passes  cut  toward  the  interior.  ” 


that  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  | 
their  upcoming  mandatory  mili-  $• 
tary  service  with  the  notion  of  m 
“ein  breira”  (Hebrew  for  “no 
choice”),  Israel’s  students  proved 
willing  to  endure  the  War-  of  At¬ 
trition.  The  conflict’s  costs  never 
became  a  political  issue.9 

New  Weapons 

The  War  of  Attrition  was  an 
opportunity  for  both  countries  to 
try  out  their  newest  weapons. 

Egypt  had  received  hundreds  of 
Soviet  T-54  and  T-55  tanks  to  re¬ 
place  the  T-34s  and  T-54s  lost 
during  the  Six-Day  War,  but  the 
war  was  not  to  be  one  of  large- 
scale  tank  battles.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  T-55’s  most  notewor¬ 
thy  appearance  occurred  when 
the  Israelis  crossed  the  Canal 
with  a  unit  of  six  captured  T-55s, 
thus  attacking  Egyptian  positions 
with  Egyptian  tanks.10 

Naval  technology  played  only 
a  minor  role  in  the  conflict,  al¬ 
though  it  did  have  major  repercus¬ 
sions  for  the  future  of  warfare. 

On  21  October  1967,  two  Egyp¬ 
tian  missile  boats,  anchored  inside 
Port  Said  harbor,  launched  three 
Soviet-supplied  Styx  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  at  the  Israeli  de¬ 
stroyer  Eilat,  the  flagship  of  the 
Israeli  Navy.  Eilat  was  patrolling 
off  the  Sinai  coast  when  all  three 
missiles  shuck  and  sank  it,  killing 
47  and  wounding  90.  This  was  an  important  event 
in  naval  history;  it  was  the  first  time  a  surface- 
launched  missile  sank  a  ship.  The  attack  prefigured 
the  missile  boat  battles  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War  and 
the  Exocet  attacks  on  British  shipping  in  the 
Falklands  War  a  decade  later.11 

The  War  of  Attrition  also  marked  the  first  use 
of  drones  or  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  (UAV s)  for 
reconnaissance.  An  Israeli  major  serving  in  IDF 
intelligence  suggested  mounting  cameras  on  re¬ 
mote-controlled  toy  aircraft,  which  were  too  small 
to  hit  with  antiaircraft  fire,  and  sending  them  over 
the  Canal  as  reconnaissance  aircraft.  Israel  pur¬ 
chased  three  such  drones  from  the  United  States 
for  $850,  and  trial  runs  conducted  over  Israeli  po¬ 


sitions  demonstrated  the  concept’s  validity.  When 
the  first  UAV  flew  over  Egyptian  positions,  the 
Egyptians  did  not  even  fire  at  it,  and  it  returned  with 
excellent  photographs.  Advanced  versions  of  these 
vehicles  have  since  become  important  to  the  in¬ 
telligence-gathering  process.12 

Evaluating  Technology 
on  the  Battlefield 

Egyptian  and  Israeli  air  forces  used  the  War  of 
Attrition  to  conduct  major  evaluations  of  technology. 
The  Egyptian  Air  Force  (EAF)  accepted  over  100 
MiG-2  Is  and  hundreds  of  other  aircraft  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  replace  Egyptian  aircraft  that  Israel 
had  destroyed  on  the  ground  in  its  preemptive  strike 
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The  crew  of  an  SA-3  Goa  surface  to  air  missile 
rushes  to  their  station  during  a  training  exercise. 


IAF pilots  flew  in  below  the 
level  of  Egyptian  radar  and  took  out  the 
SA-2s  along  with  the  Egyptian  artillery 
positions. . . .  Nasser  begged  the  Soviets 
for  help.  Reluctantly  the  Soviets  sent 
additional  SA-2s,  batteries  of  the  newer 
SA-3s,  and  radar-guided  antiaircraft 
batteries,  which  Soviet  soldiers  net¬ 
worked  and  operated. 

on  Egypt  at  the  outset  of  the  Six-Day  War.  To 
counter  this,  the  Israeli  Air  Force  (IAF)  arranged 
to  buy  A-4  Skyhawks  and  F-4  Phantoms  from  the 
United  States.13 

Initially,  the  IAF’s  role  in  the  War-  of  Attrition  was 
relatively  minor.  The  IAF  sent  Mirages  to  intercept 
Egyptian  MiGs  only  when  they  crossed  the  Canal 
to  attack  positions  on  the  Bar-Fev  Fine  and  at 
Sharm  el-Sheikh.  Eventually,  though,  IAF  com¬ 
mander  MG  Mordechai  “Moti”  Hod  sent  teams  of 
Mirages  into  Egypt  to  attack  MiG  patrols  and  to  bait 
the  EAF  into  dogfights,  the  majority  of  which  the 
Israelis  won.  At  first  the  EAF  responded  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  number  of  MiGs  sent  to  tangle  with  the  Mi¬ 
rages,  but  the  IAF  countered  the  escalation.  Even¬ 
tually  Nasser  conceded  air  superiority  to  the  IAF  and 
simply  stopped  sending  planes.14  But  this  did  not 
mean  an  end  to  the  war.  Nasser  still  had  artillery, 
and  the  Egyptian  guns  continued  to  pound  Israeli  po¬ 
sitions  along  the  Canal. 

Having  gained  air  superiority,  the  IAF  now  sup¬ 
ported  the  Aimy  by  mounting  a  massive  stake  on 
Egyptian  positions,  dropping  159  tons  of  bombs  and 
72  canisters  of  napalm  during  a  2-hour  period.  The 


Egyptians  had  erected  a  networked  air  defense  sys¬ 
tem  that  included  Soviet-supplied  SA-2  surface-to- 
air  missiles,  but  the  SA-2  was  only  effective  at  hit¬ 
ting  targets  above  3,000  feet,  as  the  Israelis  were 
well  aware.  IAF  pilots  flew  in  below  the  level  of 
Egyptian  radar  and  took  out  the  SA-2s  along  with 
the  Egyptian  artillery  positions.15 

Still,  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Israelis  gave 
up.  In  fact,  both  sides  escalated  the  strikes.  Nasser 
begged  the  Soviets  for  help.  Reluctantly  the  Soviets 
sent  additional  SA-2s,  batteries  of  the  newer  SA- 
3s,  and  radar-guided  antiaircraft  batteries,  which 
Soviet  soldiers  networked  and  operated.  The  batter¬ 
ies  were  effective  against  targets  flying  at  any  alti¬ 
tude  and  were  sufficiently  dispersed  so  that  Israel 
could  not  easily  attack  them  from  the  air.  When  Is¬ 
rael  sent  its  new  F-4  Phantoms  to  neutralize  these 
batteries,  Egypt  shot  two  of  the  Phantoms  down  in 
a  single  day.16 

The  United  States  reacted  by  sending  Israel  more 
Phantoms  and  Skyhawks  as  well  as  jamming  pods 
for  the  Phantoms.  The  pods,  designed  to  confuse 
the  SA-2s’  radar,  worked — but  only  against  the  SA- 
2s.  During  the  first  raid  in  which  Israel  used  the  jam¬ 
ming  pods,  SA-3s  hit  one  Phantom  and  shot  down 
another.  Still,  Israel  destroyed  4  of  the  10  batteries 
it  targeted.17 

Throughout  the  war,  the  Soviets  blamed  Egyptian 
losses  on  operator  cowardice  or  failure  to  understand 
Soviet  training.  They  chided  the  Egyptians  for  hav¬ 
ing  lost  numerous  pieces  of  high-technology  military 
equipment  to  the  Israelis,  including  T-55  and  T-62 
tanks  and  a  P-12  radar.  In  July  1970,  the  Soviet 
Union  decided  to  teach  Israel  a  lesson  by  patrolling 
the  Canal  Zone  with  MiG-2  Is.  The  Israelis  re¬ 
sponded  by  shooting  down  five  Soviet  MiGs  on  30 
July.  Three  of  the  aircraft  that  scored  MiG  kills  were 
older  Mirages.  Israeli  planes  were  not  better  than 
Russian  aircraft,  but  IAF  pilots  were  better  than 
their  Russian  counterparts.18 

Neither  side  could  afford  continued  escalation. 
Israel  had  humiliated  the  Soviets,  but  the  Soviets 
could  not  afford  to  raise  the  stakes  against  one  of 
the  United  States’s  major  allies.  Similarly,  Israel  had 
gained  a  tactical  victoiy  but  could  not  afford  to  pres¬ 
sure  the  Soviets  further.  Egypt  and  Israel  accepted 
a  cease-fire,  which  went  into  effect  on  8  August 
1970. 19 

A  Hollow  Victoiy 

Both  Egypt  and  Israel  claimed  victory,  and  there 
were  arguments  to  be  made  for  both  sides’  claims. 
Although  Nasser’s  puipose  in  prosecuting  the  war 
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had  been  to  compel  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  Ca¬ 
nal  Zone,  at  war’s  end,  Israelis  remained  on  the  east 
bank,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  had  suffered 
far  fewer  casualties  than  had  the  Egyptians.  Still, 
despite  the  high  cost  in  human  life,  Egypt  felt  it  had 
won  at  least  a  moral  victory. 

Unlike  in  1967,  when  Egyptian  hoops  had  fought 
disgracefully,  the  Egyptian  Army  and  Air-  Force  had 
stood  their  ground  against  the  superbly  trained  LAF, 
and  the  average  Egyptian  regained  some  lost  pride. 
This  was  thought  to  have  been  an  important  factor 
when  the  Egyptian  Army  invaded  Sinai  3  years  later. 

Almost  everyone  in  Israel  claimed  victory,  but  the 
real  problem  for  the  Israelis  was  what  they  had  failed 
to  learn.  For  example,  they  clung  to  the  concept  of 
static  defense,  despite  the  fact  that  static  defense 
had  proven  costly  and  had  not  stopped  Egyptian 
shelling.  This  fault  in  Israeli  military  doctrine  was  fur¬ 
ther  exposed  3  years  later  when  the  Bar-Lev  Line 
failed  to  prevent  a  massive  Egyptian  crossing  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  Canal. 

Also,  when  the  war-  ended,  the  IAF  had  less  com¬ 
mand  of  the  air  than  when  the  war  had  begun.  The 
Egyptians  and  their  Soviet  allies  had  built  a  defen¬ 
sive  missile  umbrella.  After  the  war-  ended,  they 
moved  the  umbrella  to  the  edge  of  the  Canal  where 
it  would  be  more  effective  against  the  IAF.  The 
umbrella  disrupted  the  strategic  bombing  and  inter¬ 
diction  that  were  normal  parts  of  Israel’s  doctrine 
of  taking  the  war-  to  the  enemy  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  it  also  impeded  the  progress  of  Israeli  ground 
forces  because  the  IDF  favored  close  air  support 
rather  than  artillery  support. 

Israel  believed  it  had  won  the  war-  and  assumed 
the  Egyptians  knew  they  had  lost  it.  Israel  believed 
Egypt  would  not  fight  again  until  it  had  an  air-  force 
equal  to  Israel’s.  This,  of  course,  was  not  the  case. 
Israel’s  mistaken  conclusions  led  it  to  become  com¬ 
placent,  which  allowed  Egypt  to  surprise  Israel  with 
an  attack  in  October  1973.  Former  Commander  of 


MiG  wreckage  near  the  Suez  Canal. 


Throughout  the  war,  the  Soviets  blamed 
Egyptian  losses  on  operator  cowardice  or 
failure  to  understand  Soviet  training.  ...In 
July  1970,  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
teach  Israel  a  lesson  by  patrolling  the 
Canal  Zone  with  MiG-21  s.  The  Israelis 
responded  by  shooting  down  five  Soviet 
MiGs  on  30  July. 


the  IAF  Ezer  Weizman  wrote,  “It  is  no  more  than 
foolishness  to  claim  that  we  won  the  War-  of  Attri¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  for  all  their  casualties,  it  was 
the  Egyptians  who  got  the  best  of  it.  .  .  .  We,  with 
our  own  hands,  smoothed  Israel’s  path  to  the  Yom 
Kippur  War.”20  MR 
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A  Force  Multiplier  for  Preemption 
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Dallas,  Texas 


The  first  and  best  way  to  secure 
America ’s  homeland  is  to  attack  the  enemy 
where  he  hides  and  plans. 

— President  George  W.  Bush1 

THE  UNITED  STATES  is  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth — the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  history  of  nations.  From  ancient  Greece  through 
Roman  times  to  the  age  of  Pax  Britannica,  no  na¬ 
tion-state  has  influenced  the  world  as  greatly  as  the 
United  States  has. 

Much  of  the  power  America  possesses  directly 
results  from  its  military  capabilities  and  its  willing¬ 
ness  to  use  them  to  protect  its  national  interests.  The 
United  States  won  World  Wars  I  and  II,  used  the 
first  atomic  weapons,  and  stared  down  the  Soviet 
Union’s  numerical  superiority  in  conventional  and 
nuclear  weapons  with  high  technology. 

America  continues  to  possess  the  largest  and 
most  technologically  superior  fighting  force  in  his¬ 
tory.  At  the  tip  of  this  powerful  spear  is  a  galaxy  of 
satellites  and  sophisticated  intelligence  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  poised  to  deliver  the  latest  in  military, 
economic,  and  political  intelligence. 

The  events  of  1 1  September  2001  demonstrate  that 
a  new  breed  of  enemy  exists — sinister  conspirators 


who  use  asymmetric  warfare  to  bring  death,  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  terror  to  Americans  at  home  and  abroad. 
To  defeat  this  new  generation  of  foes,  the  United 
States  must  alter  its  geostrategy  and  relax  its  self- 
imposed  constraints  on  the  use  of  U.S.  military,  po¬ 
litical,  and  social  power.  The  United  States  can  no 
longer  rely  on  strategic  nuclear  deterrence,  stand¬ 
ing  conventional  armies,  and  fleets  of  carrier  battle 
groups  arrayed  around  the  globe  to  ensure  its  citi¬ 
zens’  safety  and  liberty.  The  international  terrorist 
threat  demands  a  proactive  approach — preemptive 
action  against  terrorist  groups  and  all  nations  that 
sustain  and  shelter  them. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  contains  an  interesting  di¬ 
chotomy.  Congress  is  responsible  for  raising  an 
army,  maintaining  a  navy,  and  declaring  war,  but  the 
President,  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  controls  the  actual 
deployment  and  use  of  military  force.  While  Con¬ 
gress  declares  war’s  legal  status  and  controls  the 
funding  of  U.S.  military  forces,  the  President  directs 
their-  conduct. 

Congress  and  the  President,  in  theory,  share  au¬ 
thority  over  the  exercise  of  military  power.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  war-  has  not  been  “declared”  by  a  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  in  more  than  60  years.  The  President,  as 
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A  Special  Forces  soldier  speaks  with  an 
ethnic  Flizara  in  Northern  Afghanistan. 


Commander-in-Chief,  can  send  U.S.  troops  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  with  only  a  perfunctory  require¬ 
ment  to  notify  Congress.  This  presidential  power  is 
vital  if  the  United  States  is  to  win  the  Global  War 
on  Terrorism.  American  forces  must  act  swiftly  and 
decisively,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  preempt  attacks 
by  the  international  terrorists  who  have  brought  or 
who  want  to  bring  devastation  and  mass  murder  to 
our  shores. 

As  Chief  Executive  and  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
President  possesses  the  constitutional  power  to  en¬ 
gage  in  “little  wars,”  “secret  wars,”  and  actions 
short  of  war  to  protect  the  Nation.  The  President’s 
constitutional  power  permits  him  to  train,  fund,  and 
ami  pro-U.S.  indigenous  forces  in  other  nations  or 
to  deploy  special  operations  forces  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  fight  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  Although 
the  United  States  is  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
Earth,  time,  force  structures,  geography,  and  even 
alliances  sometimes  prevent  direct  military  assaults 
that  might  quickly  end  a  hostile  threat. 

The  Constitutional  Authority 
to  Conduct  Covert  Actions 

The  control  of  covert  operations  is  at  times  a 
source  of  conflict  between  the  President  and  Con¬ 
gress.  Each  proclaims  power  over  the  other  to  au¬ 
thorize  and  execute  such  operations,  and  each  cites 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  to  support  its  claim.  The 
struggle  between  Congress  and  the  President  over 
the  authority  to  execute  covert  operations  involves 
three  questions: 

1.  Does  the  Constitution  require  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  notify  Congress  before  every  covert  operation? 

2.  Must  the  President  go  beyond  mere  notifica¬ 
tion  and  actually  consult  with  and  seek  the  approval 
of  Congress? 

3.  Must  the  President  inform  Congress  and  in¬ 
volve  it  in  the  operational  details  of  eveiy  operation, 
once  the  President  has  authorized  a  covert  action?2 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  the  power 
“to  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  United  States.”3  Specifically,  Congress 
has  the  power  to  “declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
Marque  and  Reprisal,  and  make  Rules  concerning 
Captures  on  land  and  water.”4  Congress  is  also 
charged,  as  part  of  its  legislative  and  appropriations 
functions,  “to  raise  and  support  Annies”  and  “to  pro¬ 
vide  and  maintain  a  Navy.”5  Another  provision 
that  influences  how  America  conducts  its  covert 
operations  is  the  Constitution’s  “necessary  and 
proper”  clause,  which  states  that  Congress  shall 
“make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 


In  situations  where  there  is  no  declaration 


of  war,  such  as  introducing  combat-equipped 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  into  areas  of  imminent  or 
actual  hostilities ...,  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
requires  the  President  to  submit  to ...  Congress 
a  report  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
necessitating  such  action;  the  constitutional 
and  legislative  grounds  for  such  deployment; 
and  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of  the 
involvement  or  hostilities. 


for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  De¬ 
partment  or  Officer  thereof.”6  The  Constitution 
provides  for  the  Senate  to  approve  all  treaties  and 
the  appointment  of  ambassadors  and  executive 
officers.7  Of  its  enumerated  powers,  Congress’s  two 
strongest  arguments  for  requiring  congressional 
authorization  for  covert  operations  are  its  power  to 
declare  war  and  the  appropriations  power,  or  “power 
of  the  purse.”8 
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The  Constitution  gives  sole  power  to  “dec laic 
war”  to  Congress,  yet  in  200  years,  U.S.  presidents 
have  ordered  hundreds  of  overt  and  covert  military 
deployments,  seeking  formal  declarations  of  war 
from  Congress  on  only  5  occasions.9  Considerable 


Training pro-U.S.  rebel  groups, 
supplied  with  U.S.  weapons,  is  one  option  that 
the  United  States  should  consider  to  counter 
international  asymmetric  threats.  Any  discus¬ 
sion  of  covert  military,  political,  and  economic 
aid  must  focus  on  the  CIA — the  principal 
tool  that  presidents  use  in  covert  actions. 


debate  surrounds  the  framers  of  the  Constitution’s 
intent  concerning  the  control  of  U.S.  covert  opera¬ 
tions.  Proponents  of  congressional  dominance  cite 
earlier  drafts  of  the  Constitution  that  specified  a  con¬ 
gressional  power  to  “make  war”  rather  than  “de¬ 
clare”  it  as  proof  that  the  framers’  intent  was  that 
Congress  exercise  control  over  all  forms  of  war¬ 
fare. 1(1  Clearly,  the  framers  wanted  some  congres¬ 
sional  control  over  the  power  of  war  rather  than  vest¬ 
ing  it  solely  in  one  person.11 

The  debate  over  the  power  to  wage  war  has  not 
checked  the  President’s  dominance  in  controlling 
covert  operations,  but  Congress’s  use  of  appropria¬ 
tions  provisions  has.  In  the  past  20  years,  the  most 
effective  method  Congress  has  employed  to  rein  in 
Presidential  power  over  covert  operations  has  been 
tailoring  appropriations  bills  to  prohibit  certain  acts 
by  the  President.12  Two  clear  examples  are  the 
Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  and  the  Boland  Amend¬ 
ment.13 

The  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1974  states  that  a  President  must 
issue  a  finding  that  an  authorized  activity  is  “impor¬ 
tant  to  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States”  before  appropriated  funds  may  be  used.14 
The  Boland  Amendment  and  its  subsequent  editions 
proscribe  the  President’s  actions  in  Nicaragua. 15 

In  its  first  edition,  the  Boland  Amendment  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  1983 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  funds  to  support  any  mili¬ 
tary  or  paramilitary  group  whose  aim  was  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Nicaraguan  government.16  Subsequent 
Boland  amendments  placed  a  cap  of  $24  million  in 
aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  and  prohibited  any 
aid  at  all  after  February  1985. 17  The  Boland  Amend¬ 
ment  led  to  the  Iran-Contra  scandal  because  opera¬ 
tives  within  President  Ronald  Reagan’s  administra¬ 
tion  sought  alternative  sources  of  funds  outside 


congressional  appropriations  to  continue  funding  co¬ 
vert  resupply  operations.18 

Invoking  the  “war  declaration”  clause  has  been 
ineffective  in  checking  executive  dominance  over 
covert  operations;  invoking  the  appropriations  clauses 
has  been  an  indirect  check  on  presidential  power. 
Congress  can  demand  prior  notification  and  has  the 
power  to  stop  all  aid — overt  and  covert — to  a  re¬ 
gion.  Under  this  clause,  congressional  power  is  not 
really  dominant;  it  is  obstructionist. 

In  theory,  Congress  has  authority  over  covert  op¬ 
erations  through  a  reinteipretation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution’s  “letters  of  marque  and  reprisal”  clause.  The 
origins  of  this  clause  and  the  framers’  intent  appear 
to  fit  quite  well  with  modem  notions  of  irregular 
warfare  and  nations  engaging  third  parties  to  fight 
for  them.19 

Historically,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were 
authorizations  to  privateer  sailors  to  fight  the  Nation’s 
enemies.20  A  letter  of  marque  or  reprisal  is  a  license 
for  a  private  individual  to  aim  his  vessel,  destroy  or 
capture  enemy  vessels,  or  seize  foreign  supplies  and 
individuals.21  Although  this  power  has  not  been  used 
since  the  War  of  1812,  these  letters  presumably  ap¬ 
ply  to  situations  of  incomplete,  imperfect,  or  limited 
war;  that  is,  in  conflicts  that  are  not  quite  full-scale 
wars  against  a  foreign  state.22 

Resuscitating  the  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
clause  and  using  it  as  the  constitutional  basis  for 
Congress  to  assert  sole  authority  over  covert  opera¬ 
tions  has  never  been  adopted  as  official  policy  by 
the  current  Congress,  or  any  other  in  more  than  190 
years.23  Thus,  in  an  environment  in  which  Congress 
rarely  exercises  its  enumerated  war-making  pow¬ 
ers  (preferring  to  use  only  its  appropriations  power), 
the  President  enjoys  broad  powers  to  conduct  co¬ 
vert  operations.  Under  current  law,  the  President  can 
authorize  covert  operations  subject  only  to  notifica¬ 
tion  requirements  imposed  by  Congress. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  President  broad 
unenumerated  powers  to  conduct  foreign  affairs.24 
If  a  particular  foreign  affairs  power  is  considered 
an  executive  function,  and  no  provision  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  assigned  it  to  Congress  or  prohibited  it 
to  the  President,  the  power  belongs  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.25  Presumably,  this  power  includes  the  power 
to  authorize  covert  operations.  The  daily  decision¬ 
making  required  in  conducting  covert  operations 
means  that,  in  practical  terms,  such  actions  cannot 
be  accomplished  when  governed  solely  by  an  entity 
such  as  Congress.  The  Constitution,  moreover,  must 
not  be  interpreted  in  a  way  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Presidential  foreign  affairs  power.26 
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A  letter  of  marque  or  reprisal  is  a  license  for  a  private  individual  to  arm  his  vessel,  destroy  or 
capture  enemy  vessels,  or  seize  foreign  supplies  arid  imlividuals.  Although  this  power  has  not  been 
used  since  the  War  of  1812,  these  letters  presumably  apply  to  situations  of  incomplete,  imperfect,  or 
limited  war;  that  is,  in  conflicts  that  are  not  quite  full-scale  wars  against  a  foreign  state. 


An  analysis  of  the  President’s  enumerated  pow¬ 
ers  in  the  Constitution  reveals  no  specific  grant  of 
authority  in  the  area  of  covert  actions.  The  Consti¬ 
tution  states  that  “executive  Power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.”27 
In  addition,  “the  President  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  of  the  militia  of 
the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States.”28  Among  the  Chief 
Executive’s  responsibilities  are  that  he  make  trea¬ 
ties — with  the  “advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.”29 
The  Constitution  also  says  that  he  “shall  take  care 
that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed.”30  All  these 
powers  are  sources  of  the  President’s  authority  to 
conduct  covert  operations. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  provided  valuable 
guidance  when  the  President’s  exercise  of  power 
conflicts  with  congressional  legislation  or  prohibitions. 
In  the  United  States  v.  Curtiss -Wright  Export 


Corp.,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  exercise  his  constitutional  powers  in  the 
field  of  international  relations,  a  president  must  of¬ 
ten  be  accorded  a  degree  of  freedom  from  statu¬ 
tory  restriction  that  would  not  be  admissible  if  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  alone  were  involved.31  According  to 
the  Court,  the  President,  “not  Congress,  has  the  bet¬ 
ter  opportunity  of  knowing  the  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  foreign  counfries  .  .  .  ,  especially  in  time  of 
war.”32  The  Court’s  opinion  provides  strong  support 
to  the  position  that  the  President  alone  should  de¬ 
cide  when  to  authorize  a  covert  operation  against  a 
foreign  power  because  Congress  lacks  the  consti¬ 
tutional  authority  to  decide  such  issues.33 

While  Congress  has  the  direct,  enumerated  au¬ 
thority  to  declare  and  conduct  war  and  can  punish 
a  President  who  fails  to  heed  its  instructions,  it  lacks 
clear,  exclusive  control  over  the  power  of  conduct¬ 
ing  foreign  affairs.34  The  Constitution  gives  the 
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During  World  War  II,  bringing  the  fight  to  the 
Japanese  homeland  devastated  the  enemy’s  morale,  precluded 
the  need  for  an  invasion,  and  led  to  the  surrender  of  a  foe 
that  shared  the  same  fanatical,  suicidal  dedication  to  its  cause  as 
our  present  enemies  do.  Historian  Victor  Davis  Hanson  noted, 
“Advocacy  for  a  savage  militarism  from  the  rear. . . 
dissipates  when  one’s  house  [is]  in  flames.” 


President  significant  powers  that  he  can  exercise  in¬ 
dependently  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs — powers 
both  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  and  attributed 
to  him  through  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.35 
The  President  is  within  his  power  to  deploy  troops 
and  ships,  which  Congress  provides,  into  situations 
that  might  be  just  short  of  or  leading  into  war  with¬ 
out  exceeding  his  constitutional  authority.36 

As  it  did  during  covert  operations  in  Nicaragua. 
Congress  can  pass  legislation  to  regulate  the  fund¬ 
ing  of  covert  operations,  and  the  President  must  com¬ 
ply  with  it.37  Also,  Congress  receives  notification  of 


military  and  covert  actions  by  the 
President  through  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  and  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendments,  which  require,  re¬ 
spectively,  that  the  President  either 
brief  Congress  or  authorize  actions 
through  a  finding.38 

The  President,  however,  is  not 
acting  outside  his  authority  when  he 
conducts  a  covert  operation  with¬ 
out  the  specific  authorization  of 
Congress.39  Through  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  American  people  have  en¬ 
trusted  their  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  Chief 
Executive,  with  the  conduct  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  the  use  of  military 
forces;  he  must  answer  to  them  for 
his  every  action  or  failure  to  act; 
there  is  no  avoiding  blame.40 

The  Constitution  defines  little  in 
the  area  of  covert  operations. 
These  operations  occur  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  shadows  cast  by  the 
President  and  Congress.  While  the 
President  and  Congress  claim 
dominant  authority  over  covert  op¬ 
erations  because  of  their  enumer¬ 
ated  constitutional  powers,  the  ac¬ 
tual  practice  is  quite  different. 

Covert  Operations  and 
Indigenous  Movements 

Containment  is  no  longer  an  op¬ 
tion  in  protecting  U.S.  citizens  from 
international  terrorism.  In  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
in  2002,  President  George  W. 
Bush  observed:  “Containment  is 
not  possible  when  unbalanced  dic¬ 
tators  with  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  can  deliver  those  weapons  on  missiles  or 
secretly  provide  them  to  terrorist  allies.  .  .  .  Dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  require  different  methods,  but 
not  different  moralities.  Moral  truth  is  the  same  in 
every  culture,  in  every  time  and  in  every  place. . . . 
There  can  be  no  neutrality  between  justice  and  cru¬ 
elty,  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  We  are  in 
a  conflict  between  good  and  evil,  and  America  will 
call  evil  by  its  name.”41 

Because  of  multiple  threats  to  U.S.  national  se¬ 
curity  interests  around  the  globe,  America  should 
consider  eliminating  certain  targets  without  involv- 
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Contra  forces  receiving  weapons 
training  prior  to  the  Congressionally 
mandated  funding  cuts. 
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The  Boland  Amendment  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of 1983 prohibited 
the  use  of  any  funds  to  support  any  military  or  paramilitary  group  whose  aim  was  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaraguan  government.  Subsequent  Boland  amendments  placed  a  cap  of  $24  million  in 
aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  and  prohibited  any  aid  at  all  after  February  1985. 


ing  U.S.  Armed  Forces  at  all.  Training  pro-U.S.  rebel 
groups,  supplied  with  U.S.  weapons,  is  one  option 
that  the  United  States  should  consider  to  counter  in¬ 
ternational  asymmetric  threats.  Any  discussion  of 
covert  military,  political,  and  economic  aid  must  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  CIA — the  principal  tool  that  presidents 
use  in  covert  actions. 

The  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  of  1974  requires 
the  CIA  to  conduct  covert  operations  only  after  a 
president  has  expressly  authorized  them.42  For  a 
president  to  authorize  such  actions,  and  to  receive 
funds  from  Congress  for  them,  a  president  must  find 
that  such  operations  are  necessary  to  U.S.  national 
security.43  The  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  makes  a 
president  accountable  for  all  covert  operations  the 
CIA  or  other  agencies  or  forces  under  his  control 
conduct.  The  amendment  also  imposes  a  duty  on 
the  director  of  the  CIA  to  report  these  actions  to 
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congressional  intelligence  committees  before  they 
are  implemented.44  There  are,  however,  exceptions. 

A  president  can  limit  notification  to  just  the  intelli¬ 
gence  committees’  senior  members  and  the  major¬ 
ity  and  minority  leaders  of  Congress  if  he  feels  it 
necessary  to  limit  disclosure  for  national  security  rea¬ 
sons.45  If  the  President  prefers  not  to  provide  prior 
notice  to  the  intelligence  committees,  he  must  inform 
congressional  oversight  committees  of  the  action  in 
a  timely  fashion  and  provide  a  statement  of  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  giving  prior  notice.46  As  the  law  now 
reads,  the  President  must  notify  the  intelligence  com¬ 
mittees  in  advance  of  all  covert  operations,  save  for 
these  exceptions.47 

The  laws  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  those  co¬ 
vert  operations  that  do  not  directly  involve  deploy¬ 
ments  of  U.S.  forces  give  considerable  discretion  and 
authority  to  the  President.  If  the  President  so 
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Direct  action  by  the  U.S.  military  or  by 
CIA  paramilitary  forces  involves  the  use  of  the 
President’s  war  powers  and  chief  executive 
powers,  but  such  operations  are  rare. . . . 
Going  beyond  merely  providing  aid  to  forces 
battling  terrorism  and  regimes  that  support 
terrorism  raises  the  question  of  whether 
this  is  an  act  of  war.  If  so,  what  role  does 
(or  should)  Congress  play? 


chooses,  he  could  covertly  supply  weapons  and  aid 
to  forces  fighting  terrorist  regimes  while  only  noti¬ 
fying  select  members  of  Congress.  He  would  not 
need  prior  congressional  approval.  Covert  operations 
supported  by  full  written  presidential  findings  are 
constitutionally  acceptable.48 

Direct  Covert  Operations 
Against  Hostile  Targets 

In  response  to  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  the 
President  has  articulated  the  doctrine  of  preemption 
as  America’s  main  battle  plan:  “We  cannot  defend 
America  and  our  friends  by  hoping  for  the  best.  We 
cannot  put  our  faith  in  the  word  of  tyrants.  ...  If 
we  wait  for  threats  to  fully  materialize,  we  will  have 
waited  too  long.  .  .  .  The  war  on  terror  will  not  be 
won  on  the  defensive.  We  must  take  the  battle  to 
the  enemy,  disrupt  his  plans,  and  confront  the  worst 
threats  before  they  emerge.  In  the  world  we  have 
entered,  the  only  path  to  safety  is  the  path  of  ac¬ 
tion.  And  this  nation  will  act.”49 

This  concept  in  action,  however,  demands  that 
America  be  willing  to  act  swiftly  and  decisively  to 
assault  its  enemies  anywhere  in  the  world.  During 
World  War  II,  bringing  the  fight  to  the  Japanese 
homeland  devastated  the  enemy’s  morale,  precluded 
the  need  for  an  invasion,  and  led  to  the  surrender 
of  a  foe  that  shared  the  same  fanatical,  suicidal  dedi¬ 
cation  to  its  cause  as  our  present  enemies  do.  His¬ 
torian  Victor  Davis  Hanson  noted,  “Advocacy  for 
a  savage  militarism  from  the  rear- . . .  dissipates  when 
one’s  house  [is]  in  flames. . . .  [Enemy]  soldiers  who 
kill,  rape,  and  torture  do  so  less  confidently  when 
their  own  families  are  at  risk  at  home.”50 

Direct  action  by  the  U.S.  military  or  by  CIA  para¬ 
military  forces  involves  the  use  of  the  President’s 
war  powers  and  chief  executive  powers,  but  such 
operations  are  rare.  They  have  two  basic  goals:  to 
deal  directly  with  a  threat  to  U.S.  national  security, 
and  to  deal  with  it  in  ways  that  will  not  directly  im¬ 


plicate  the  United  States  as  the  party  responsible  for 
the  action.  Going  beyond  merely  providing  aid  to 
forces  battling  terrorism  and  regimes  that  support 
terrorism  raises  the  question  of  whether  this  is  an 
act  of  war.  If  so,  what  role  does  (or  should)  Con¬ 
gress  play? 

Deploying  special  military  units  such  as  Navy 
SEALs,  Green  Berets,  or  Marines  for  limited  peri¬ 
ods  against  a  foreign  power  might  be  considered  a 
“small  war.”  Small  wars  are  operations  conducted 
under  the  President’s  authority  that  involve  a  com¬ 
bination  of  military  force  and  diplomatic  pressure 
placed  on  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another 
state  whose  government  might  be  unstable,  inad¬ 
equate,  or  unsatisfactory.  The  action  is  generally 
taken  to  promote  or  protect  U.S.  interests.51  If  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  covert  situations  is  an 
act  of  war-,  then  whether  the  President  must  con¬ 
sult  Congress  under  the  War-  Powers  Resolution 
might  be  one  issue  that  arises. 

In  situations  where  there  is  no  declaration  of  war, 
such  as  introducing  combat-equipped  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  into  areas  of  imminent  or  actual  hostilities  or 
deploying  them  in  numbers  that  substantially  enlarge 
an  existing  military  presence,  the  War  Powers  Reso¬ 
lution  requires  the  President  to  submit  to  both  houses 
of  Congress  a  report  setting  forth  the  circumstances 
necessitating  such  action;  the  constitutional  and 
legislative  grounds  for  such  deployment;  and  the 
estimated  scope  and  duration  of  the  involvement 
or  hostilities.52 

This  provision  of  the  War-  Powers  Resolution 
might  apply  in  covert  operations  where  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  units  train  with  and  lead  irregular  foreign  op¬ 
erations.  The  War  Powers  Resolution  also  affects 
direct-covert  actions  through  its  termination  provi¬ 
sion.  Under  the  resolution,  the  President  must  ter¬ 
minate  the  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  within  60  days 
of  submitting  a  report,  unless  Congress  declares  war, 
extends  the  period  for  an  additional  30  days,  or  can¬ 
not  meet  because  of  an  armed  attack  against  the 
United  States.53  In  this  way,  Congress  might  apply 
the  resolution  to  terminate  an  ongoing  covert  opera¬ 
tion. 

There  are  many  difficulties,  however,  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  War  Powers  Resolution  to  covert  actions. 
Unlike  the  Hughes-Ryan  Act,  the  War  Powers 
Resolution  is  just  that,  a  resolution  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  not  an  act  enforceable  as  law.54  The  reso¬ 
lution  establishes  a  60-day  time  limit — more  than 
enough  time  for  a  quick  covert  strike.  The  resolu- 
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CONSTITUTIONAL 
COVERT  OPERATIONS 


tion  only  applies  to  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  not  to 
covert  operations  the  CIA  conducts.  Using  his  Chief 
Executive  power  alone,  the  President  could  autho¬ 
rize  CIA  paramilitary  forces  to  conduct  a  direct  co¬ 
vert  operation  that  would  not  involve  the  War  Pow¬ 
ers  Resolution.55  In  fact,  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
does  not  mention  the  CIA  or  CIA  paramilitary  ac¬ 
tivities.56 

The  possibility  that  the  President  could  skirt  the 
fact  that  he  might  be  conducting  war  using  direct 
covert  operations  simply  by  using  forces  under  his 
Chief  Executive  power  raises  a  serious  question:  If 
direct-covert  operations  are  not  war,  then  what  are 
they?  Covert  operations,  conducted  directly  by  U.S. 
forces  to  intercept  or  capture  terrorists  abroad  are 
constitutional  exercises  of  the  President’s  war  pow¬ 
ers  to  protect  the  Nation,  and  of  his  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  powers.57 

If  the  President  employs  active-duty  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  even  Special  Forces,  he  must  report 
the  employment  under  the  War  Powers  Resolution; 
that  is,  if  he  chooses  to  abide  by  the  resolution.  The 
President  might  try  another  tactic — calling  his  ac¬ 
tion  an  “interdiction,”  as  when  pursuing  international 
terrorists  or  drug  smugglers.  If  the  President  chooses 
to  employ  CIA  paramilitary  elements  to  perform  the 


task,  he  could  probably  do  so  under  the  FIughes-Ryan 
Act’s  far  simpler  notification  requirements  and  sim¬ 
ply  tell  Congress  about  the  action  afterward. 

In  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  some  nations  al¬ 
lied  with  the  United  States  might  prove  to  be  allies 


The  Constitution  gives  sole  power 
to  “declare  war”  to  Congress,  yet  in  200  years, 
U.S.  presidents  have  ordered  hundreds  of  overt 
and  covert  military  deployments,  seeking  formal 
declarations  of  war  from  Congress  on 
only  5  occasions. 


in  name  only.  For  all  practical  puiposes,  the  United 
States  cannot  rely  on  allies  who  are  unwilling  to  root 
out  terrorist  cells  within  their  own  borders.  Nor  can 
the  United  States  rely  on  allies  in  countries  where 
the  will  to  fight  terror  is  strong,  but  the  capability  is 
not.  The  United  States  should  consider  using  direct- 
action  covert  raids  as  an  option  to  put  its  preemp¬ 
tion  doctrine  into  effect.  Where  traditional  military 
action  is  not  possible  or  feasible,  direct-action  co¬ 
vert  operations  might  be  the  only  definitive  way  to 
preempt  or  prevent  asymmetric  attacks  on  the 
United  States.  MR 
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The  Continuing  Influence  of  Clausewitz 

LTC  Walter  M.  Hudson 

Instructor,  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


John  Keegan’s  book  Intelligence 
and  War:  Knowledge  of  the  Enemy 
From  Napoleon  to  Al-Qaeda  can 
best  be  described  as  a  thoroughgo¬ 
ing  critique  of  the  contemporary 
fetish  for  looking  at  intelligence  as  a 
silver  bullet  that  will  win  battles, 
capture  terrorists,  and  successfully 
resolve  crises. 1  Keegan  casts  a  skep¬ 
tic’s  eye  on  intelligence.  He  states, 
“In  the  familiar  campaigning  grounds 
of  Europe,  during  the  great  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  Napole¬ 
onic  empire  (1792-1815),  intelligence 
rarely  brought  victory  solely  by  its 
own  account.”2 

The  book’s  central  theme  is  sim¬ 
ply  that  knowledge  is  not  power. 
Power  alone  is  power,  and  in  a  series 
of  eight  incisive  case  studies,  framed 
with  introductory  and  concluding 
chapters,  Keegan  seeks  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  tautology. 

The  case  studies  begin  in  the 
19th  century  with  Admiral  Horatio 
Nelson’s  victory  on  the  Nile  and 
General  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Valley 
Campaign  in  1862.  Keegan  also 
cites  three  20th-century  case  studies 
of  naval  campaigns  or  battles,  cov¬ 
ering  the  use  of  wireless  in  naval 
engagements  in  World  War  I  and 
analyzing  the  battles  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Midway  during  World  War 
II.  He  also  looks  at  the  1941  battle 
of  Crete  and  the  use  of  human  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  effort  to  discover 
Nazi  Germany’s  secret  weapons 
programs.  He  concludes  with  a  look 
at  developments  of  military  in¬ 
telligence  after  1945,  focusing  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  1982  Falk-land  Islands 
war. 

To  Keegan,  intelligence  is,  at  best, 
an  enabler;  it  cannot  in  itself  bring 
victory.  For  example,  he  notes  that 
even  during  the  Spanish  Peninsular 
War,  when  one  would  think  intelli¬ 
gence  would  have  been  of  most  use, 
it  seldom  brought  an  edge  simply 


because  intelligence  traveled  too 
slowly  to  confer  any  real-time  advan¬ 
tage.3 

Even  when  intelligence  is  com¬ 
plete,  it  can  be  virtually  without 
value.  The  British  possessed  near 
perfect  knowledge  of  what  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  going  to  do  in  Crete  in 
1941.  Keegan  says,  “OF  2/302  [the 
crucial  ENIGMA  decrypt  that  re¬ 
vealed  German  plans]  was  an  almost 
comprehensive  guide  to  Operation 
Merkur,  one  of  the  most  complete 
pieces  of  timely  intelligence  ever  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

Merkus  revealed  the  timing  of 
the  attack,  the  objectives,  and  the 
strength  and  composition  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  force.  Moreover,  as  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Merkur  depended  on  sur¬ 
prise — as  all  airborne  operations 
must  do — the  revelation  of  the  op¬ 
eration  order  to  General  [Bernard] 
Freyberg  [the  Allied  commander]  was 
particularly  damning.”4 

Nonetheless,  the  Germans  won 
the  battle  of  Crete.  Keegan  particu¬ 
larly  demonstrates  how  limited  was 
the  value  of  intelligence  before  U.S. 
troops  deployed  to  Iraq.  Keegan 
says,  “A  potential  international  law¬ 
breaker  had  been  obliged  to  open  his 
borders  to  officially  sponsored  inves¬ 
tigators  of  his  suspected  wrong-do¬ 
ing  and  yet  they  remained  unable  to 
dispel  the  uncertainties  surrounding 
his  intentions  and  capabilities.  In 
absolutely  optimum  conditions,  in 
short,  intelligence  had  failed.”5 

Rethinking  Clausewitz? 

Intelligence  and  War  is  in  many 
ways  a  deft  and  readable  book. 
Keegan  powerfully  demonstrates 
the  limits  of  military  intelligence  in 
each  case  study.  His  narrative  skill 
is  evident  throughout,  and  his  won¬ 
derful  one-paragraph  description  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  could  be  in 
an  operations  order;  it  is  a  superb 


verbal  map,  rich  in  details,  yet  also 
clear  in  exposition.6 

Keegan  can  capture  a  relatively 
minor  figure  in  history,  such  as  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Troubridge,  one  of 
Nelson’s  favorites,  in  a  few  deft 
strokes.  Keegan  also  has  a  quiet  wit, 
as  for  example,  when  he  comments 
on  the  scholars  who  accompanied 
Napoleon  on  his  campaign  to  Egypt: 
“Some  of  the  academics  who  were  to 
accompany  the  expedition  began  to 
boast,  a  notorious  failing  of  clever 
men  leading  unimportant  lives.”7  The 
method  Keegan  uses  to  prove  his 
thesis  is  also  interesting.  It  is  best 
described  as  “Clausewitzian”  even 
though  the  Prussian  philosopher  of 
war  is  never  mentioned  in  the  book. 
The  strange,  unanswered  questions 
of  Intelligence  and  War,  then,  are 
these:  has  Keegan  rethought  Carl 
von  Clausewitz,  or  has  he  somehow 
unconsciously  appropriated  Clause- 
witz’s  ideas  and  insights? 

Readers  might  recall  Keegan’s 
1994  book  A  History  of  Warfare  in 
which  he  makes  a  sweeping  attempt 
to  grasp  the  nature  of  war.8  His  the¬ 
sis  is  that  war  is  not  an  instrument 
of  statescraft  so  much  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  culture.  In  presenting  his  war- 
as-cultural  expression  idea,  Keegan 
also  presents  his  dissent — and  out¬ 
right  disdain — for  Clausewitz.  In  the 
first  sentence  of  the  book  he  asserts: 
“War  is  not  a  continuation  of  policy 
by  other  means.”9 

Keegan  goes  on  to  say  that  in  A 
History  of  Warfare  that  Clausewitz’s 
influence  on  military  theory  and  on 
the  course  of  world  events  has  been 
disastrous:  “The  purpose  of  war  was 
to  serve  a  political  end;  the  nature  of 
war  was  to  serve  only  itself.  By  con¬ 
clusion,  his  logic  ran,  those  who 
make  war  an  end  to  itself  are  likely 
to  be  more  successful  than  those 
who  seek  to  derate  its  character  for 
political  purposes.  The  peace  of  that 
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most  peaceful  of  century  [sic]  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  history  was  held  ransom  to 
this  subversive  idea,  which  bubbled 
and  seethed  like  the  flux  of  an  active 
volcano  beneath  the  surface  of 
progress  and  prosperity.”10 

In  Intelligence  and  War,  however, 
Keegan  proves  his  thesis  regarding 
the  limited  utility  of  using  intelligence 
to  win  wars  by  using  Clausewitzian 
language.  Keegan  states,  “Only  force 
finally  counts.”11  Near  the  end  of  the 
book,  he  asserts,  “War  is  ultimately 
about  doing,  not  thinking.  The 
Macedonians  beat  the  Persians  at 
Gaugemela  in  331  B.C.,  not  because 
they  took  the  enemy  by  surprise  .  .  . 
but  by  the  ferocity  of  their  on¬ 
slaught.”12  This  sounds  much  like  the 
Prussian  philosopher-general,  who 
believed  in  defeat  by  arms  through 
decisive  clashes,  not  through  Sun 
Tzu-like  stratagems  of  trickery  and 
deception,  and  not  through  Jominian 
demonstrations  of  tactical  finesse. 

Keegan  elsewhere  uses  language 
that  is  even  more  explicitly  Clause¬ 
witzian:  “War  always  tends  toward 
attrition,  which  is  a  competition  in  in¬ 
flicting  and  bearing  bloodshed,  and 
the  nearer  attrition  approaches  to  the 
extreme,  the  less  thought  counts.”13 
Keegan  sounds  as  if  he  has  adopted 
a  theory  of  war  that  might  be  called 
“hyper-Clausewitzian.”  Apparently, 
Keegan  has  taken  Clausewitz’s  idea 
of  absolute  war — the  purely  theoreti¬ 
cal  model  that  Clausewitz  developed 
to  capture  the  logic  of  war  in  the 
abstract — one  step  further  by  assum¬ 
ing  this  abstract,  idealistic  notion  ac¬ 
tually  applies  to  the  reality  of  war.14 
This  irony  is  compounded  when  one 
considers  that  this  conflation  of  ab¬ 
solute  war  and  real  war — the  thing  he 
attributes  to  Clausewitz  as  being  per¬ 
nicious — he  seems  now  to  accept. 

Keegan  and  Clausewitz 
on  “Command” 

Just  as  Keegan  does,  Clausewitz 
likewise  refers  to  intelligence  skepti¬ 
cally:  “Many  intelligence  reports  in 
war  are  contradictory;  even  more  are 
false;  and  most  are  uncertain.”15  This 
kind  of  information  is  inherently  “un¬ 
reliable  and  transient.”16  Far  more 
important  for  Clausewitz  is  the  good 
sense  of  a  commander  “guided  by 
the  laws  of  probability”  who  keeps 
his  head  and  who  must  “trust  his 


judgment  and  stand  like  rock  on 
which  the  waves  break  in  vain.”17 
Clausewitz’s  estimation  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  role  of  the  commander 
are  consistent  with  the  rest  of  On 
War.  Friction  and  fog  obscure  the 
value  of  technology.  The  individual 
commander's  sense,  coup  d’oeil,  and 
moral  courage  are  far  more  critical  to 
winning  a  battle. 

In  Intelligence  and  War,  Keegan 
views  commanders  in  much  the  same 
way  as  does  Clausewitz.  Often, 
Keegan  presents  two  opposing  com¬ 
manders  as  if  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  really  matter:  “In  what  may  be 
characterized  crudely  as  a  personal 
struggle  between  [British  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Winston]  Churchill  and  [German 
Grand  Admiral  Karl]  Donitz,”  Keegan 
asserts  that  throughout  the  battle  of 
the  Atlantic  (September  1939  to  De¬ 
cember  1941),  “Churchill  can  ...  be 
seen  to  have  been  outbuilding  and 
outchartering  Donitz.”18 

An  English  predilection  for  seafar¬ 
ing  cannot  be  the  only  reason  why 
Keegan  devotes  at  least  half  his  book 
to  sea  battles.  Clearly  Keegan  uses 
sea  battles  because  they  have  al¬ 
ways  better  illustrated  head-to-head 
clashes  of  wills  between  individual 
commanders  than  have  land  battles. 

The  only  outright  intelligence  suc¬ 
cess  Keegan  includes  in  the  entire 
book  is  his  second  case  study  on 
Jackson’s  1862  Shenandoah  Valley 
Campaign.  Jackson,  the  epitome  of 
the  Clausewitzian  commander,  is  self- 
contained  and  Napoleonic.  He  holds 
no  councils  of  war  with  subordinates 
or  staff.  He  relies  on  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  intuition,  and  innate  genius 
(the  coup  d’oeil).  He  masses  troops 
at  decisive  points.  And  he  clearly 
recognizes  the  linkage  between  war 
and  politics:  his  soldiers  wreak  far 
greater  psychological  havoc  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  than  the  size  of  his  force 
should  have  have  allowed.19 

Keegan  and  the 
Center  of  Gravity 

The  real  tactical  (and  at  times  stra¬ 
tegic)  blunders  Keegan  describes  are 
not,  by  implicit  admission,  intelli¬ 
gence  failures.  They  are  failures  to 
mass  decisively,  but  more  important, 
they  are  ultimately  failures  by  com¬ 
manders  to  grasp  the  enemy’s  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity — the  Schwerpunkt 


Clausewitz  mentions  over  50  times  in 
On  War:  “A  center  of  gravity  is  al¬ 
ways  found  where  the  mass  is  con¬ 
centrated  most  densely.  It  presents 
the  most  effective  target  for  a 
blow.”20 

Keegan  repudiates  the  Sun  Tzu- 
inspired  idea  of  dispersion  and  de¬ 
ceit  as  keys  to  winning  battles  and 
wars.  In  the  sixth  case  study  he 
notes  the  needless  hypercomplexity 
of  the  Japanese  operational  methods 
during  the  Battle  of  Midway:  “They 
had  failed  to  rid  themselves  ...  of 
ancient  Asian  notions  of  the  value  of 
complexity  and  diffusion.”21  Keegan 
shows  that  Admiral  Osami  Nagumo’s 
fate  at  Midway  was  not  decided  by 
superior  U.S.  intelligence  but  by  his 
inability  to  grasp  the  enemy’s  center 
of  gravity.22  Nagumo  vacillated  over 
whether  the  center  of  gravity  was 
Midway  Island  or  the  U.S.  fleet  that 
was  protecting  the  island.  Clearly  it 
was  the  latter,  especially  given  that 
the  thrust  of  Japanese  strategy  was 
to  destroy  the  U.S.  fleet  in  the  Pacific, 
not  simply  to  secure  the  island.  At 
the  critical  juncture,  Nagumo  commit¬ 
ted  the  fatal  error  of  diffusion:  he 
sought  to  attack  Midway  Island  it¬ 
self.  Eater,  on  hearing  that  the  U.S. 
fleet  really  was  nearby,  he  com¬ 
pounded  his  error  by  trying  to  take 
the  island  and  to  attack  the  U.S.  fleet 
simultaneously.23 

In  the  study  of  the  German  Crete 
campaign  in  May  1941,  Keegan  again 
points  out  the  danger  of  failing  to 
grasp  the  Schwerpunkt.  The  British 
defenders  knew  quite  well  that  the 
Germans  were  going  to  invade  Crete. 
They  knew  when  it  would  occur  and 
what  the  German  order  of  battle 
would  be.  The  courageous  and  re¬ 
sourceful  British  soldiers  were  led  by 
General  Bernard  Freyberg,  a  man  re¬ 
nowned  for  his  personal  bravery.  Yet, 
the  Germans  won.  They  realized  that 
the  center  of  gravity — the  focal  point 
to  the  entire  airborne  assault — was 
Maleme  airfield.  They  fought  ruth¬ 
lessly  to  secure  it,  going  so  far  as  to 
make  nearly  suicidal  crash  landings 
of  glider  troops  onto  it.  Freyberg  and 
his  subordinates,  who  lacked  that 
ruthless  clarity,  abandoned  the  air¬ 
field  and,  in  so  doing,  lost  the  island. 
Keegan  writes,  “[A]  defending 
force  .  .  .  however  well  informed  it 
may  be  of  the  general  risk,  is  at  a 
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disadvantage  against  an  enemy  who 
has  his  aim  clearly  in  mind.”24 

A  Clausewitzian  Critique 

Intelligence  and  War  is  an  effec¬ 
tive,  even  powerful  critique  of  the 
current  craving  after  technological 
gimmicks  and  James  Bond-like  ploys 
that  will  somehow  save  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies  from  peril  or  de¬ 
struction.  In  Keegan’s  analysis,  what 
matters  more  than  technology  is  a 
commander's  unique  abilities,  the  use 
of  sheer  force,  and  the  ability  to  mass 
that  force  decisively  at  the  right  place 
to  force  defeat.  Keegan  does  not  ar¬ 
gue  that  these  are  outdated  or  quaint 
notions  of  a  rapidly  fading  world  of 
nation-states.  Keegan  could  have 
argued,  contra  Clausewitz,  that  indi¬ 
vidual  military  prowess  counts  less 
than  a  variety  of  impersonal  forces; 
that  cultural  factors  play  a  greater 
role  than  a  commander’s  will;  that  or 
deception  and  cunning  mean  as 
much  as  brute  force  and  relentless¬ 
ness.  But  he  does  not. 

Debunking  Clausewitz  and  his 
ideas  has  been  a  cottage  industry 


for  the  past  10  years  or  so.25  But  at 
least  in  Intelligence  and  War  the 
Prussian  general’s  ideas  are  set  forth 
by  one  of  his  most  noted  detrac¬ 
tors.  Whether  Keegan  has  changed 
his  mind  about  Clausewitz  or  not, 
his  book  can  certainly  be  called 
“Clausewitzian.”  MR 
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act  on  the  part  of  their  governments  and  to  conceive  of  war  as 
gradually  ridding  itself  of  passion”(76). 


McClernand:  Politician  in  Uniform 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

U.S.  Army,  Retired,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  L. 
Kiper,  U.S.  Army,  Retired,  has  won 
two  prestigious  awards  for  his  book 
Major  General  John  Alexander 
McClernand:  Politician  in  Uniform 
(Ohio:  The  Kent  State  University 
Press,  1999).  He  received  the  1999 
Fletcher  Pratt  Literary  Award  for  the 
best  nonfiction  book  about  the  Civil 
War  and  the  1999-2000  Alexander 
McClurg  Award  for  the  best  publica¬ 
tion  about  Illinois  in  the  Civil  War. 

Kiper’s  book  fills  an  important  gap 
in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  Fletcher  Pratt  award  is  certainly 
well  deserved.  The  book,  which  is 
informative  and  well  researched, 
chronicles  and  analyzes  McCler- 
nand’s  war  service. 

Voted  by  war  scholars  as  one  of 
the  10  ugliest  (in  appearance)  Union 
generals,  McClernand  succeeded  re¬ 
markably  well  for  a  politician  cum 
soldier,  who  disproved  the  maxim  that 
“war  is  too  serious  an  endeavor  for 
amateurs.”  McClernand  did  extremely 


well  for  an  amateur.  He  secured  his 
commission  as  a  senior  leader  solely 
through  political  connections  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  had  no  prior  military  train¬ 
ing  as  a  leader  and  had  seen  only 
minimal  service  during  the  Black 
Hawk  war. 

McClernand  reputably  organized 
and  led  his  brigade,  division,  and  fi¬ 
nally,  corps  in  skirmishes  and  battles 
of  the  Western  Theater.  Within  5 
months  of  the  beginning  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  McClernand  had  achieved  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  In  light  of 
the  times  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  this  was  not  unusual, 
but  his  penchant  for  political  man¬ 
nerisms  irritated  his  peers  and  senior 
officers,  who  resented  McClernand’s 
Illinois  connections  to  President 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  seemingly  “fast  study,”  McCler¬ 
nand  quickly  picked  up  the  science 
of  war.  However,  his  inability  to 
master  the  art  of  military  customs 
and  traditions  caused  him  to  make 


enemies  outside  his  immediate  com¬ 
mand  and  precipitated  massive 
problems  with  his  commander.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  held 
McClernand  in  low  esteem. 

McClernand  believed  a  West  Point 
cabal  was  responsible  for  many  of  his 
difficulties.  Kiper,  a  West  Point 
graduate  himself,  provides  a  bal¬ 
anced  and  fair  view  of  how  West 
Pointers  obviously  did  much  to  stifle 
and  ruin  McClernand’s  career.  Using 
strong  circumstantial  evidence,  Kiper 
shows  that,  for  not  so  thinly  veiled 
military  reasons.  Grant  and  Generals 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and 
James  Birdseye  McPherson  were  out 
to  rid  the  Army  of  McClernand. 

The  book’s  strength  is  its  insight¬ 
ful  analyses  and  its  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography.  Kiper  offers  perspectives 
that  only  seasoned  soldiers  can 
have.  His  insight  into  tactical  and  op¬ 
erational  decisions  is  rather  unique 
in  bibliographical  works  of  Civil  War 
generals.  Kiper  aptly  shows  that 
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McClernand,  even  though  he  was 
largely  successful  on  the  battlefield, 
made  some  bad  decisions  off  the 
battlefield.  His  constant  correspon¬ 
dence  to  Washington,  D.C.,  aggra¬ 
vated  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  Stanton,  who  often  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  McClernand’s  messages, 
and  produced  the  opposite  reactions 
than  McClernand  had  intended. 
McClernand's  bitter  recriminations 
about  how  he  was  treated  garnered 
little  support  from  Stanton  or  Lincoln 
who,  in  true  political  form,  “hung 
McClernand  out  to  dry.” 

Kiper’s  in-depth  coverage  of 
McClernand's  corps  during  the 
Vicksburg  Campaign,  which  became 
McClernand's  undoing,  is  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  book.  McClernand’s  in¬ 
ability  to  practice  humility  and  hold 


his  tongue  precipitated  his  relief. 
Grant  made  no  apology  for  removing 
McClernand  and  promptly  replaced 
him  with  a  West  Pointer,  which  only 
bolstered  McClernand's  sense  of 
paranoia.  With  his  reputation  tar¬ 
nished,  McClernand  eventually 
regained  command  of  his  corps,  lead¬ 
ing  it  during  minor  actions  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Texas  before  he  became  so 
seriously  ill  that  he  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed. 

Had  McClernand  been  able  to 
muzzle  his  ego,  he  might  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  war’s  more  outstand¬ 
ing  Union  generals.  McClernand’s 
unbridled  ambition  is  no  different 
from  that  displayed  by  some  senior 
officers  today.  Yet,  his  lack  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  over-zealous  desire  to  be 
his  own  best  advocate  provides  ex¬ 


cellent  lessons  to  those  who  wish 
to  advance  their  careers  through 
self-aggrandizement.  His  downfall 
came  when  he  violated  chain-of- 
command  prerogatives  once  too  of¬ 
ten.  Grant  became  his  lifelong  adver¬ 
sary,  and  like  Grant’s  other  nemesis. 
General  William  Starke  Rosecrans,  a 
fellow  West  Pointer,  McClernand’s 
wartime  service  is  not  remembered 
for  its  successes  as  much  as  for 
its  failures. 

The  U.S.  Army  has  changed  sub¬ 
stantially  since  the  Civil  War,  and  frill- 
time  professional  soldiers  continue  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  professional 
military.  However,  Kiper’s  book 
shows  that  McClernand’s  citizen- 
soldier  traits  of  volunteerism  and 
patriotism  are  also  important  to  the 
success  of  the  nation’s  military. 
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Suggested  Reading  for  Military  Professionals 

Major  Dennis  P.  Chapman 

U.S.  Army,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 


The  U.S.  Marine  Corps’  book. 
Warfighting,  tells  us  that  “Self-study 
in  the  art  and  science  of  war  is  at 
least  equal  in  importance — and 
should  receive  at  least  equal  time — 
to  maintaining  physical  condition . . . 
after  all,  an  officer’s  principal  weapon 
is  his  mind.”1 

During  my  recent  work  as  an  As¬ 
sistant  Professor  of  Military  Science 
at  Michigan  State  University  (MSU), 
I  compiled  a  short,  annotated  bibli¬ 
ography  that  could  be  of  interest  to 
military  professionals,  especially  jun¬ 
ior  officers.  While  at  MSU  I  sought 
to  foster  in  cadets  an  interest  in  con¬ 
tinuing  intellectual  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  through  professional  read¬ 
ing.  I  discovered  that  from  the  cadet’s 
perspective,  the  pool  of  professional 
material  is  rather  limited  and  aimed  at 
a  mass  audience.  Most  offer  little  in¬ 
tellectual  content  or  literary  value.  To 
bridge  the  gap,  I  gave  the  students 
a  professional  reading  list  drawn  from 
books  that  I  found  useful. 

Learning  to  track  down  good 
books  takes  practice,  especially  on 
topics  of  interest  to  Army  officers. 


But  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  being  able  to  find  good  military- 
related  material  is  the  officer  corps’ 
unintentional  reticence  to  share  what 
we  learn  from  our  professional  read¬ 
ing  and  study.  In  this  omission,  we 
forfeit  much  of  what  we  might  gain 
from  our  efforts. 

The  reading  itself  is  not  where  the 
chief  benefit  lies;  it  is  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  development  of  what  we  read 
through  discussion  and  debate  with 
our  peers.  In  the  words  of  Robert  H. 
Scales,  Jr.,  “Dialogue  and  debate, 
especially  in  times  of  dynamic 
change,  are  indispensable  for  devel¬ 
oping  and  refining  ideas.  From  these 
debates  spring  the  seeds  of  change. 
[Ojnly  through  a  reasoned  and  vig¬ 
orous  give-and-take  will  we  be  able 
to  refine  the  ideas  that  are  vital  to  the 
continued  evolution  of  our  army  as 
we  prepare  for  war  in  the  twenty-first 
century.” 2 

This  bibliography  is  not  definitive 
of  course.  There  are  thousands  of 
valuable  books  available  to  military 
professionals.  My  aim  is  to  encour¬ 
age  young  officers  to  get  into  the 


habit  of  lifelong  learning.  I  also  want 
to  offer  readers  a  different  perspec¬ 
tive  on  a  few  familiar  titles  as  well  as 
others  that  might  otherwise  escape 
the  reader’s  notice.3 

hi  the  superb  book  Just  and  Un¬ 
just  Wars,  Michael  Walzer  proceeds 
from  an  essentially  antiwar  position 
rooted  in  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war.4  Nonetheless,  Walzer’s  incisive 
analysis  of  the  ethics  of  war  gets  to 
the  heart  of  profoundly  important 
ideas  about  the  moral  and  ethical 
considerations  in  the  conduct  of 
warfare.  Some  of  us  have  already 
reached  and  accepted  some  of  his 
conclusions  on  an  intuitive  level. 
Whether  you  agree  with  his  argu¬ 
ments  or  not,  this  book  is  still  valu¬ 
able  because  it  enunciates  his  ideas 
in  a  clear,  concise,  thought-provok¬ 
ing  form  that  is  accessible  and  use¬ 
ful,  not  just  to  legal  scholars  and 
philosophers,  but  to  the  thoughtful, 
informed  layman  as  well. 

Victor  Suvorov,  a  Soviet  defector 
using  a  pseudonym,  wrote  Inside 
the  Soviet  Army,  published  in 
1982,  in  the  bitterly  disillusioned  tone 
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of  a  one-time  true  believer  who  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  cause  has  been  a 
sham.5  This  readable  and  interesting 
account  gives  a  vivid,  inside  view  of 
a  major  military  force  founded  on 
premises  alien  to  the  American  mili¬ 
tary  tradition  but  which  suited  the 
political  system  and  society  it 
served.  Suvorov  depicts  an  organi¬ 
zation  where  noble  ideals  and  high 
standards  suffocate  under  the 
weight  of  hard-nosed  pragmatism  at 
best  and  corrupt,  cynical  opportun¬ 
ism  at  worst.  Suvorov  concludes 
with  a  plaintive  cry  for  the  citizens  of 
the  West  to  awaken  to  the  steadily 
encroaching  power  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  being  overtaken  by 
events,  this  book  is  still  worth  read¬ 
ing. 

The  Fight  for  the  ‘Malvinas’: 
The  Argentine  Forces  in  the 
Falklands,  by  Martin  Middlebrook, 
is  an  unusual  book  that  tells  the 
story  of  the  Falklands  war  from  the 
Argentine  perspective.6  The  book 
exposes  the  ineptitude  of  senior  Ar¬ 
gentine  leaders  during  the  war  (par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  high  command  in 
charge  on  the  islands)  while  serving 
as  a  poignant  tribute  to  the  loyalty, 
courage,  and  dedication  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  officers  who  struggled  to  lead 
their  men  under  abysmal  circum¬ 
stances.  The  ineffective  efforts  of 
Argentine  ground  forces  in  the  face 
of  the  invading  British  demonstrate 
the  limited  utility  of  pitting  short- 
service  conscripts  against  well- 
trained  regular  forces.  The  bumbling 
performance  of  the  senior  Argentine 
leaders,  preoccupied  with  domestic 
politics  since  seizing  power  in  1976, 
demonstrates  that  Argentine  Armed 
Forces  had  lost  their  fighting  edge. 
They  had  to  learn  the  hard  way  what 
Denis  Flart  Mahan,  Dean  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  at  West  Point,  taught  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic:  officers  who  in¬ 
volve  themselves  in  politics  will  not 
have  the  time  they  need  to  maintain 
their  professional  competence. 

Platoon  Leader,  by  James  R. 
McDonough,  is  a  vivid  memoir  of 
small-unit  leadership  in  Vietnam.7  This 
classic  book  describes  the  coming  of 
age  of  a  lieutenant  fresh  from  West 
Point  as  leader  of  an  infantry  platoon 
in  Vietnam.  Refreshing  in  its  honesty, 
and  a  wonderful  resource  for  every 
aspiring  leader,  this  book  is  important 


for  all  young  officers  and  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  (NCOs). 

Once  A  Warrior  King,  by 

David  Donovan,  is  a  great  compan¬ 
ion  to  Platoon  Leader. :8  The  book 
tells  the  story  of  a  lieutenant  serving 
as  a  military  adviser  to  local  militia 
forces  in  a  South  Vietnamese  district. 
As  the  highest-ranking  American  in 
the  area,  he  faces  extremely  complex 
military  and  political  challenges.  An¬ 
other  refreshingly  honest  and  inspir¬ 
ing  memoir,  this  book  is  highly  rec¬ 
ommended  for  young  officers  and 
NCOs. 

Inside  the  VC  and  NVA,  by 

Michael  Lee  Lanning  and  Dann 
Cragg,  is  an  account  of  the  Vietnam 
war  from  the  North  Vietnamese  per¬ 
spective.9  This  book  is  surprising  in 
that  it  reveals  an  important  similarity 
between  America  and  its  erstwhile 
opponents.  In  popular  imagination, 
we  understandably  impute  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  (NVA)  traits 
attributable  to  the  communist  system 
that  it  served — cynicism,  brutality, 
and  callous  indifference  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  of  its  servants.  Yet  in  their 
vivid  and  detailed  descriptions  of  life 
among  the  ranks  of  the  NVA, 
Lanning  and  Cragg  produce  a  vision, 
not  of  an  army  driven  by  a  set  of 
remote  and  hard-hearted  ideological 
zealots  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of 
their  men,  but  rather  one  character¬ 
ized  by  a  strong  bond  between 
leader  and  led,  whose  officers  were 
imbued  with  a  deep  concern  for  the 
comfort,  safety,  and  well-being  of 
their  soldiers.  Lanning  and  Cragg 
demonstrate  that  this  is  one  feature 
that  America  and  its  former  enemies 
hold  in  common. 

Guardians  of  the  Republic:  A 
History  of  the  Noncommis¬ 
sioned  Officer  Corps  of  the  U.S. 

Army,  by  Earnest  F.  Fisher,  Jr.,  is  one 
of  the  few  histories  of  the  U.S.  Army 
NCO  corps.111  He  traces  the  corps’ 
evolution  from  when  NCOs  were 
appointed  or  dismissed  at  the  com¬ 
mander’s  whim  to  today,  when  NCOs 
are  centrally  selected  and  hold  their 
rank  permanently.  Today’s  NCOs 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  formal  profes¬ 
sional  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  prepare  them  for  increasing 
responsibility,  and  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  commissioned  col¬ 
leagues  as  full-fledged  professionals 


in  their  own  right. 

The  War  of  the  Running 
Dogs:  The  Malayan  Emergency 
Of  1948-1960,  by  Noel  Barber,  is 
the  story  of  Great  Britain’s  triumph  in 
Malaya  over  the  Cold  War’s  first 
communist  insurgency.11  Barber  de¬ 
scribes  the  bitter  12-year  struggle 
that  involved  mostly  police,  politi¬ 
cians,  and  propagandists  who  were 
dealt  decisive  blows  in  what  was 
mostly  a  political  struggle,  while  con¬ 
ventional  military  forces  played  a 
supporting  role. 

Bob  Woodward’s  book.  The 
Commanders,  is  about  the  tension 
during  the  1991  Persian  Gulf  war  be¬ 
tween  the  forces  of  bureaucratic  in¬ 
ertia  on  one  hand  and  moral  and 
political  vision  on  the  other.12 
Woodward’s  most  striking  revelation 
is  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Iraqi 
invasion  of  Kuwait,  virtually  no  one, 
including  such  luminaries  as  then 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Colin  Powell  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  James  Baker,  wanted  to  act. 
Although  President  George  H.  W. 
Bush’s  advisers  were  content  to  rely 
on  such  routine  measures  as  diplo¬ 
matic  condemnation  and  economic 
sanctions  in  response  to  Saddam 
Hussein’s  invasion  of  Kuwait,  only 
Bush  had  the  vision  to  fully  compre¬ 
hend  the  moral  significance  of  the 
Iraqi  invasion  or  to  envision  action 
on  a  scale  grand  enough  to  reverse 
it.  While  military  leaders,  including 
Powell  and  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe, 
framed  their  reservations  and  con¬ 
cerns  in  terms  of  potential  U.S.  ca¬ 
sualties,  one  wonders  if  they  were 
not  motivated  as  much  by  a  reluc¬ 
tance  to  upset  the  diplomatic  rou¬ 
tine — an  orderly  progression  of 
events  to  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed — as  by  not  wanting  to  move 
beyond  their  comfort  zones.  In  poli¬ 
tics,  as  in  physics,  a  body  at  rest 
tends  to  remain  at  rest  unless  forced 
into  motion  by  a  leader’s  clearly  ar¬ 
ticulated  and  vigorously  pursued  vi¬ 
sion.13 

When  U.S.  Army  Counterin¬ 
surgency  and  Contingency 
Operations  Doctrine,  1860-1941, 

by  Andrew  J.  Birtle,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1998,  the  United  States  was 
still  adjusting  to  the  dangerous  reali¬ 
ties  of  a  new  and  unstable  post-Cold 
War  world.14  At  that  time  it  was  ar- 
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gued  that  the  peacekeeping,  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance,  and  domestic  sup¬ 
port  missions  being  assigned  to  the 
military  with  increasing  frequency 
were  distracting  the  military  from  its 
traditional  role  of  defeating  enemies 
on  conventional  battlefields.  Birtle's 
work  shows  that,  far  from  being  a 
new  phenomenon,  the  Army  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  stability  and 
support  operations  since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Republic.  The  military  rou¬ 
tinely  conducted  an  array  of  mis¬ 
sions,  such  as  administering  civil 
government  in  the  occupied  South 
following  the  Civil  War;  rebuilding 
physical  infrastructure  and  conduct¬ 
ing  political  institutions  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines;  or  conducting 
counterguerrilla  and  constabulary 
operations  on  the  Western  frontier 
and  across  the  globe.  Birtle  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  proliferation  of  such 
missions  since  the  Cold  War  is  un¬ 
usual;  rather,  it  is  the  United  States’ 
intense  Cold  War  focus  on  preparing 
for  large-scale  conventional  war  that 
is  the  true  historical  anomaly. 

Robert  R.  Leonhard’s  innovative 
book  Principles  of  War  for  the 
Information  Age  proposes  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  to  the  intellectual  under¬ 
pinnings  of  the  military  profession.15 
Criticizing  the  nine  traditional  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war  (maneuver,  offensive, 
mass,  economy  of  force,  objective, 
security,  simplicity,  surprise,  and 
unity  of  command)  as  contradictory 
and  obsolete,  Leonhard  proposes 
their  abandonment.  He  offers  instead 
a  new  philosophical  system  derived 
from  three  laws  of  war:  the  law  of 
humanity,  the  law  of  economy,  and 
the  law  of  duality.  His  new  principles 
of  war,  which  would  support  the 
three  laws  of  war,  would  include — 

D  The  independent  principle  of 
knowledge  and  ignorance. 

n  Two  principles  of  aggression 
(dislocation  and  confrontation,  and 
distribution  and  concentration). 

o  Two  principles  of  interaction 
(opportunity  and  reaction,  and  activ¬ 
ity  and  security). 

D  Two  principles  of  control  (option 
acceleration  and  objective,  and  com¬ 
mand  and  anarchy). 

In  The  Tank  Debate:  Armour 
and  the  Anglo-American  Mili¬ 
tary  Tradition,  John  Stone  cata¬ 
logues  the  lengthy  list  of  predictions 


made  since  World  War  I  of  the  immi¬ 
nent  demise  of  the  main  battle  tank. 16 
After  carefully  exposing  the  flaws 
that  made  these  predictions  prema¬ 
ture,  Stone  rather  surprisingly  adds 
his  own  proclamations  of  the  end  of 
the  tank.  Conceding  the  near  om¬ 
nipotence  in  the  tactical  fight  of 
monstrous  machines  like  the  Ml 
Abrams,  Stone  argues  that  the 
sources  of  its  strength — massive  fire¬ 
power,  nearly  invulnerable  armor,  and 
great  tactical  mobility — carry  the 
seeds  of  its  demise.  The  reason? 
Weight.  According  to  Stone,  the 
hardware  that  makes  this  tactical 
prowess  possible  comes  with  a 
weight  penalty  so  large  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  detracts  from  the  tank’s  opera¬ 
tional  effectiveness,  decreases  its 
road  speed,  restricts  its  movement  to 
routes  whose  roads  and  bridges  can 
bear  its  gigantic  mass,  and  creates 
fuel-guzzling  proclivities  that  tie  the 
tank  to  an  increasingly  shot!  logisti¬ 
cal  leash. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Webb’s  book,  A  Sense  Of 
Honor,  is  set  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  at  the  time  of  the  Tet  Offensive 
in  1968. 17  The  book  describes  the 
struggles  midshipmen  faced  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  amidst  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Webb  de¬ 
picts  the  physical  abuse  of  plebes  at 
the  hands  of  upperclassmen,  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  abolished,  but  he 
still  vividly  captures  the  sense  of 
honor  that  pervades  U.S.  service 
academies. 

In  C.S.  Forester’s  classic  tale 
Rifleman  Dodd,  set  during  the 
Peninsular  wars  in  Portugal  during 
Napoleon’s  reign,  Dodd,  a  British 
soldier,  finds  himself  cut  off  from  his 
regiment.18  He  attaches  himself  to 
the  local  inhabitants  and,  with  and 
without  their  help,  proceeds  to  wreak 
havoc  in  the  rear  area  of  the  French 
army.  Aside  from  its  entertainment 
value,  the  book  offers  at  least  two 
insights  to  the  professional  military 
officer.  First,  it  establishes  the  histo¬ 
ricity  of  asymmetrical  warfare,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  friction  that  a  few  guer¬ 
rillas  pose  for  a  conventional  army 
dependant  on  a  long  logistical  tail. 
Second,  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the 
tragic  toll  war  takes  on  innocents 
who  find  themselves  caught  in  the 
crossfire  between  contending  armies. 


Another  riveting  tale  by  C.S.  For¬ 
ester,  The  Gun,  also  depicts  the  na¬ 
ture  of  guerrilla  warfare  against 
Napoleon’s  army  in  Spain.19  The 
book’s  value  lies  in  its  harrowing 
depiction  of  the  havoc  a  guerrilla  war 
can  inflict  on  the  society  in  whose 
midst  it  is  fought,  shredding  the  fab¬ 
ric  of  society;  destroying  personal, 
professional,  and  economic  relation¬ 
ships;  and  creating  a  political  vacuum 
into  which  rush  a  hoard  of  warlords, 
gangsters,  bandits,  and  every  variety 
of  thug.  Anyone  seeking  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  brutish  existence  of 
the  Afghan  people  must  have  been 
like  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  1979 
need  look  no  further  than  the  terrify¬ 
ing  vision  of  war  and  the  resultant 
anarchy,  chaos,  and  turmoil  depicted 
in  this  book. 

Originally  published  in  1931,  The 
Rise  Of  U.S.  Grant,  by  Arthur  L. 
Conger,  is  a  unique  book  that  takes 
a  different  and  illuminating  approach 
to  the  study  of  Union  General  and 
President  Ulysses  S.  Grant.20  Where 
other  books  focus  on  Grant's  great 
victories,  his  titanic  struggle  with 
Confederate  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
his  drinking,  or  the  purported  di¬ 
chotomy  between  his  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  field  and  his  supposed 
failings  as  President,  this  book  exam¬ 
ines  Grant’s  development  and  growth 
as  a  military  commander  during  the 
crucial  early  years  of  the  Civil  War. 
Focusing  largely  on  Grant’s  career  in 
the  West,  Conger  carefully  examines 
Grant’s  rise  through  the  ranks,  from 
the  time  of  his  appointment  through 
his  command  of  the  21st  Illinois,  his 
promotion  to  brigadier,  and  his  ac¬ 
tions  at  Belmont,  Henry,  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  and  Vicksburg.  Conger’s  work 
stands  apart,  however,  in  its  tight 
focus,  not  on  what  Grant  did  at  each 
key  juncture,  but  on  what  he  learned 
and  how  he  applied  these  lessons  to 
Int lire  actions. 

Fleet  Tactics:  Theory  and 
Practice,  by  Wayne  P.  Hughes,  is 
an  excellent  book  that  offers  key  in¬ 
sights  into  the  nature  of  war  at  sea, 
particularly  as  it  differs  from  war  on 
land.21  Hughes  describes  naval  com¬ 
bat  as  wholly  attrition-based,  its  fun¬ 
damental  imperative  being  to  “attack 
effectively  first.”  In  support  of  these 
observations,  Hughes  introduces  us 
to  Lancaster’s  Square  Law,  which 
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postulates  that  a  small  advantage  in 
firepower  coupled  with  an  effective 
first  attack  produces  a  decisive  re¬ 
sult.  Also  of  interest  to  military  audi¬ 
ences  is  Hughes’s  assertion  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  offense  and  cor¬ 
responding  untenability  of  the  de¬ 
fense  at  sea  and  the  inapplicability  to 
naval  warfare  of  the  concept  of  main¬ 
taining  a  tactical  reserve. 

Each  of  these  books  is  entertain¬ 
ing  and  food  for  thought.  Although 
my  stated  mission  is  to  bring  these 
works  to  the  attention  of  junior  of¬ 
ficers,  any  reader  will  find  them  in- 
sUuctive.  MR 
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**’Book  Reviews 


A  FRATERNITY  OF  ARMS: 
America  and  France  in  the  Great 
War,  Robert  B.  Bruce,  University  Press  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  2003,  400  pages, 
$39.95. 

In  this  era  of  fear  and  loathing  of 
all  things  French,  it  is  wise  to  pull 
back  from  the  contemporary  rancor 
and  examine  the  historic  events  that 
unite  and  divide  France  and  the 
United  States.  In  A  Fraternity  of 
Anns ,  Robert  B.  Bmce  explores  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  nations  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I.  Bruce  argues  that 
France  was  America’s  most  important 
coalition  partner  and  supplied  the 
U.S.  Army  with  much  of  the  weapons 
and  training  that  the  United  States 
required  to  fight  a  modern  war.  He 
also  notes  that  military  necessity  and 
mutual  respect  forged  a  martial  bond 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  that  proved  decisive  to  the 
defeat  of  Imperial  Germany. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  in  April  1917  the  Army  was 
ill-prepared  to  fight  a  modern  war. 
Bruce  points  out  that  the  United 
States  not  only  lacked  tanks,  machine 
guns,  artillery,  modern  aircraft,  and 
the  other  tools  of  industrial  warfare, 
it  also  lacked  the  know-how  to  em¬ 
ploy  these  weapons  effectively.  The 
French,  weakened  by  3  years  of 
heavy  casualties,  the  “mutinies”  of 
1917,  and  an  increasingly  war- weary 
population,  gladly  offered  the  United 


States  their  weaponry  and  expertise 
in  the  hope  that  the  U.S.  Army  would 
boost  French  morale  and  help  turn 
the  tide  of  the  war. 

On  arrival  in  France,  most  U.S. 
combat  units  received  training  on 
their  new  French  weapons  and  were 
then  “seasoned”  to  combat  by  serv¬ 
ing  with  French  divisions  on  quiet 
sectors  of  the  front.  Bruce  notes  that 
U.S.  General  John  J.  Pershing  dis¬ 
agreed  with  French  infantry  doctrine 
and  Allied  efforts  to  amalgamate  U.S. 
units  into  existing  French  and  British 
formations.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
France  and  the  United  States  ben¬ 
efited  from  their  mutual  equipment, 
training,  and  assignment  arrange¬ 
ments.  Bruce  also  notes  that  the 
French  were  so  anxious  to  see  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces 
(AEF)  succeed  that  they  provided 
some  of  their  own  divisions,  tank 
units,  and  aviation  squadrons  to 
support  the  U.S.  Army’s  St.  Mihiel 
and  Meuse- Argonne  offensives. 

While  military  necessity  pulled 
France  and  the  United  States  to¬ 
gether,  the  alliance  was  truly  ce¬ 
mented  by  the  mutual  regard  and 
affection  that  the  soldiers  and  offic¬ 
ers  of  both  nations  held  for  one  an¬ 
other.  Bmce  argues  that  shared  demo¬ 
cratic  beliefs,  the  common  heritage  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
respect  for  each  other’s  martial  vir¬ 
tues  welded  the  Franco- American 


coalition  into  the  fraternity  of  arms 
that  defeated  Germany. 

Although  Bruce  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  in  noting  the  importance  of  the 
symbiotic  relationship  that  devel¬ 
oped  between  the  American  and 
French  armies  during  World  War  I, 
his  argument  that  the  doughboys 
were  generally  enamored  with  France 
is  a  bit  too  overstated.  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  certainly  liked  the  French,  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  suggest 
that  an  equal  number  believed  that 
their  Allies  were  rapacious,  backward, 
and  ungrateful.  Some  Americans 
certainly  agreed  with  Private  Ira 
Wilkinson's  observation  that  France 
is  surely  God’s  country — because  he 
is  about  the  only  one  [who]  would 
have  it ... ,  except  the  Frenchmen.” 
AEF  General  Hunter  Liggett  later 
characterized  the  doughboys’  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  French  as  a  “broken 
romance”  and  stated  that  “France  it¬ 
self  was  a  sorry  disillusionment  to  the 
American  soldier.” 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  A 
Fraternity  of  Arms  is  an  excellent 
work  that  should  be  studied  by  any¬ 
one  interested  in  World  War  I, 
Franco- American  relations,  or  coali¬ 
tion  warfare.  Bmce  has  succeeded  in 
highlighting  the  vital  role  that  France 
played  in  ensuring  the  viability  and 
success  of  the  AEF. 

LTC  Richard  S.  Faulkner,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
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SEALED  WITH  BLOOD:  War, 
Sacrifice,  and  Memory  in  Revolution¬ 
ary  America,  Sarah  J.  Purcell,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia, 
2002,  276  pages,  $35.00. 

Sarah  J.  Purcell's  book,  as  a  work 
on  the  idea  of  public  memory,  estab¬ 
lishes  how  Revolutionary  War  heroes 
were  integrated  into  the  burgeoning 
political  culture  of  the  late  1 8th  and 
early  19th  centuries.  This  is  no  small 
task,  because  many  consider  politi¬ 
cal  culture  an  area  that  is  soft  among 
a  soft  science  like  history  and  has  a 
tendency  to  scare  people  off. 

Purcell  uses  numerous  sources  to 
buttress  her  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  idea  of  Revolutionary  War  he¬ 
roes  and  their  effect  on  the  early 
years  of  the  United  States.  She  spe¬ 
cifically  discusses  “Palmetto  Day”  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  an¬ 
nual  events  in  Bennington,  Vermont. 

Purcell  also  writes  about  some  of 
those  who  fell  during  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  such  as  Doctor  Joseph 
Warren,  who  died  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
Richard  Montgomery,  who  died  dur¬ 
ing  the  Quebec  Campaign.  Purcell 
even  strives  to  assimilate  the  roles  of 
women  and  Blacks  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  putting  special  emphasis  on 
Marquis  de  Lafayette’s  recognition  of 
African-American  soldiers. 

The  main  problem  with  the  book 
is  that  Purcell  fails  to  draw  a  line 
where  Revolutionary  War  heroics 
end.  She  mentions  the  quasi-war  with 
France  and  the  battles  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  against  various  Barbary 
states,  and  she  even  discusses  the 
War  of  1812,  if  only  to  denigrate  its 
personalities. 

Purcell  does  not,  however,  clearly 
establish  any  criteria  for  what  she 
considers  the  ending  point  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  or  who  she  in¬ 
cludes,  which  often  leads  to  glaring 
omissions.  For  example,  Stephen 
Decatur  gained  much  notoriety  as  a 
Naval  officer  fighting  Barbary  pirates 
in  1801  when  he  led  a  daring  raid  to 
burn  the  captured  USS  Philadelphia. 
Decatur  went  on  to  fight  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Naval  Commissioners.  Many  towns 
in  the  United  States  are  named  after 
Decatur,  yet  he  is  mentioned  only  in 
passing,  and  nothing  is  offered 
about  his  role  in  expanding  a  patri¬ 
otic  political  culture. 


Overall,  Sealed  With  Blood:  War, 
Sacrifice,  and  Memory  in  Revolution¬ 
ary  America,  organized  chronologi¬ 
cally,  is  well  written,  flows  with  logic, 
and  is  well  worth  reading,  especially 
for  its  political  culture  consideration 
and  its  look  at  the  role  of  gender  and 
race  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

CPL  David  J.  Schepp,  USA, 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia 


RENDEZVOUS  WITH  DEATH- 
American  Poems  of  the  Great  War, 

Mark  W.  Van  Wienan,  ed.,  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  Champaign,  2002,  368 
pages,  $44.95. 

We  owe  the  future 

the  past,  the  long  knowledge 

that  is  the  potency  of  time  to  come. 

These  words  from  the  poem  At  a 
Country  Funeral,  by  Wendell  Berry, 
are  included  in  the  wealth  of  obscure 
poetry  that  English  professor  Mark 
W.  Van  Wienan  presents  in  the  an¬ 
thology  Rendezvous  With  Death — 
American  Poems  of  the  Great  War. 
This  poem  underscores  an  explicit 
U.S.  response  to  “the  push  and  pull 
of  political  commitments”  of  a  soci¬ 
ety  coming  to  grips  with  a  war  that 
irrevocably  ended  the  last  vestiges  of 
international  isolationism.  In  this  an¬ 
thology,  Van  Wienan  expands  on  his 
earlier  work.  Partisans  and  Poets: 
The  Political  Work  of  American  Po¬ 
etry  in  the  Great  War  (Cambridge, 
New  York,  1997). 

Before  America  declared  war 
against  the  Central  Powers,  it  had 
inherited  Britain’s  Kiplingesque  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Great  War  was  being 
waged  for  the  survival  of  the  entire 
civilized  world.  Yet,  many  Americans 
were  noninterventionists,  or  outright 
pacifists,  believing  that  the  country 
should  not  support  the  Allies  until 
the  rights  of  the  oppressed  at  home 
were  satisfied. 

Whatever  modern  readers  deter¬ 
mined  about  the  aesthetic  and  liter¬ 
ary  quality  of  these  poems,  a  high 
percentage  of  them  tethered  debates 
surrounding  U.S.  intervention  to 
women’s  suffrage,  international  so¬ 
cialism,  civil  rights,  workers  quality  of 
life,  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and 
militarism.  Therefore,  this  poetic  out¬ 
pouring  must  be  seen  in  its  cultural 
and  social  context,  for  how  else  can 
Americans  today  make  sense  of  po¬ 
ems  supporting  such  causes  or  call¬ 


ing  for  patriotic  knitting,  food  conser¬ 
vation,  or  expressing  simplistic  “jin¬ 
goism”  and  angry  polemics? 

Van  Wienan  reminds  us  that  the 
poems  of  those  war  years  were  evalu¬ 
ated  not  for  literary  quality  but  for 
their  partisanship.  Still,  today’s  read¬ 
ers  will  find  many  of  them  quite 
good,  their  subject  matter  transcend¬ 
ing  the  age  in  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten — an  age  where  newspapers, 
booklets,  pamphlets,  and  journals 
became  the  exigent  tools  of  a  poetry 
that  rose  from  all  levels  of  society. 

Some  American  female  poets  are 
not  included  in  Van  Wienan’s  an¬ 
thology,  but  their  exclusion  might  be 
because  they  were  expatriates  or 
were  otherwise  obscure.  Nosheen 
Khan’s,  Woman  ’s  Poetry  of  the  First 
World  War  (University  Press  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington,  1998)  in¬ 
cludes  many  of  those  Van  Wienan 
excluded. 

The  broad  themes  of  the  150  po¬ 
ems  of  this  anthology  touch  on  is¬ 
sues  still  relevant  today — institution¬ 
alized  violence,  political  repression, 
militarism,  and  international  relations. 
I  agree  with  Van  Wienan' s  assess¬ 
ment  that  the  most  important  legacy 
of  these  poems  is  the  war’s  dissident 
voices,  since  in  them  lies  the  true 
expression  of  American  pluralism 
and  democratic  tolerance.  This  fact 
alone  makes  this  book  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  war¬ 
time  poetry. 

MAJ  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier,  USAF, 
Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany 


MASKING  TERROR:  How  Wo¬ 
men  Contain  Violence  in  Southern 
Sri  Lanka,  Alex  Argenti-Pillen,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Philadelphia, 
2003.  240  pages,  $49.95. 

Masking  Terror:  How  Women 
Contain  Violence  in  Southern  Sri 
Lanka,  by  Alex  Argenti-Pillen,  is  a 
study  of  how  discursive  styles  in 
social  interaction  serve  to  influence 
violence  in  southern  Sri  Lanka. 
Udahenagama  (hill-garden  village)  is 
a  pseudonym  for  a  conglomerate  of 
five  neighborhoods  where  Argenti- 
Pillen  conducted  fieldwork  with  the 
support  of  a  team  of  research  assis¬ 
tants  and  interpreters.  The  primary 
audience  for  this  book  is  for  academ¬ 
ics,  mental  health  professionals,  and 
humanitarian  workers. 
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The  methodology  of  the  work 
draws  on  postmodernist  approaches, 
which  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  mod¬ 
ern  knowledge,  such  as  Western 
trauma  methods  and  an  acceptance 
of  indigenous  superstition  at  face 
value.  This  in  turn  leads  to  interest¬ 
ing  conclusions,  such  as  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  modernist  violence  di¬ 
rected  at  a  universal  enemy  and  the 
traditional  violence  of  Udahenagama, 
which  is  rooted  in  context  and  par¬ 
ticularity.  The  significance  of  this 
conclusion  is  that  ethnic  hatred  is  not 
the  source  of  violence  in  Sri  Lanka 
(and  perhaps  other  conflict  zones); 
rather,  the  militarized  state,  created 
through  propaganda  campaigns  and 
other  means,  is  the  setting  for  large- 
scale  violence.  Ultimately,  however, 
this  methodology  might  have  more 
resonance  with  academics  in  re¬ 
search  than  with  military  practition¬ 
ers  in  the  field. 

Argentiti-Pillen's  exploration  of 
discourse  on  violence  in  the  five 
neighborhoods  provides  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  indigenous  natives  as 
people  in  a  context  rather  than  as 
“exoticized  others.”  After  relating 
various  situations  (mostly  supersti¬ 
tious)  and  ways  of  coping  with  them. 
Masking  Terror  discusses  discursive 
strategies,  including  ambiguity,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  referential  pronouns 
“these”  and  “that,”  and  distance  in 
reported  speech — keeping  one’s 
own  voice  distinct  from  the  source 
of  reported  information. 

The  author  is  critical  of  mental 
health  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions  (NGOs),  including  NGOs  that 
focus  on  the  Western  concept  of  po¬ 
litical  versus  domestic  violence,  and 
thereby,  limit  services;  the  reliance  on 
Western  discursive  techniques  in 
counseling  (structured  conversation 
with  eye-contact,  sitting  face-to-face, 
and  the  use  of  touch);  and  most  sig¬ 
nificant,  the  introduction  of  a  sense 
of  facelessness  that  might  ultimately 
prolong  the  violence  cycle  by  remov¬ 
ing  constraining  factors  identified  in 
Udahenagaman  field  work. 

One  of  the  book's  major  argu¬ 
ments  is  that  modern  trauma  dis¬ 
course  leads  to  the  destabilization 
of  the  containment  of  violence  by 
eroding  the  basis  of  local,  cautious 
discourses.  This  ethnography  is  a 
contribution  to  the  existing  literature 


on  Sri  Lanka  and  traditional  ways 
that  women  contain  violence  in  non- 
Western  societies.  The  book  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  required  reading  for  the 
military  professional,  but  for  those 
interested  in  these  topics.  My  skep¬ 
ticism  of  postmodernist  methodol¬ 
ogy,  the  book  is  authoritative,  well- 
written,  and  supported  by  in-depth 
and  quality  research. 

CPT  Matthew  J.  Morgan,  USA, 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 


LICENSED  TO  SPY:  With  the  Top 
Secret  Military  Liaison  Mission  in 
East  Germany,  John  A.  Fahey,  Naval  In¬ 
stitute  Press,  Annapolis,  MD,  2002,  209 
pages,  $25.95. 

To  old  Cold  War  warriors,  Berlin 
duty  had  a  particular  appeal.  Berlin, 
once  located  110  miles  inside  East 
Germany  and  in  the  middle  of  22 
Soviet  divisions,  gave  an  immediacy 
and  sharper  focus  to  soldiering.  A 
small  group  of  skilled  military  person¬ 
nel  had  even  closer  contact  with  the 
Soviets.  Some  14  officers  and  men 
were  assigned  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
Military  Liaison  Mission  (USMLM) 
to  the  Group  of  Soviet  Forces  in  East 
Germany.  They  lived  outside  Berlin 
in  the  city  of  Potsdam  and  performed 
various  liaison  functions  for  Soviet 
and  U.S.  theater  commanders  and, 
unofficially,  collected  information 
throughout  East  Germany. 

Information-collection  was  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  sometimes  USMLM 
vehicles  came  back  with  crushed 
fenders  or  as  burnt-out  hulls.  In  1985, 
a  Soviet  soldier  shot  USMLM 
Major  Arthur  (Nick)  Nicholson.  The 
Soviet  general  who  arrived  on  the 
scene  deliberately  denied  first  aid  to 
Nicholson,  and  Nicholson  bled  to 
death. 

Normally,  USMLM  officers  spoke 
Russian,  and  the  enlisted  drivers 
spoke  German.  The  Soviet  Military 
Liaison  Mission  was  stationed  in 
Frankfurt,  West  Germany,  and  the 
British  and  French  Military  Liaison 
Missions  were  stationed  outside  of 
Berlin. 

During  1960  and  1961,  Commander 
John  A.  Fahey  was  assigned  to  the 
USMLM.  Fahey  was  a  U.S.  Navy 
officer  with  an  extensive  Russian-lan¬ 
guage  background.  As  the  sole  Navy 
officer  in  an  organization  primarily 
staffed  with  Army  and  Air  Force  per¬ 


sonnel,  he  had  little  Naval  informa¬ 
tion  to  gather,  but  he  helped  in  the 
Army  effort. 

While  Fahey  was  evidently  an  ef¬ 
fective  gatherer,  he  was  also  a  fish 
out  of  water.  Much  of  the  book  cata¬ 
logs  his  complaints  about  various 
Army  officers.  Army  regulations, 
control  of  enlisted  drivers,  military 
police,  and  wearing  the  uniform. 
When  Fahey  is  not  complaining,  he 
provides  a  good  deal  of  information. 
He  discusses  some  tradecraft,  deten¬ 
tions  (arrests)  by  the  Soviets  (in 
which  he  led  the  mission),  and  his¬ 
tory.  He  had  his  share  of  surviving 
dangerous  car  crashes,  being  shot  at, 
escaping  a  burning  automobile,  and 
he  was  a  direct  observer  at  an  impor¬ 
tant  time  of  Cold  War  history — the 
erection  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Fahey’s  book  is  not  the  first  about 
the  mission,  but  it  is  the  only  book 
in  print.  Written  in  the  1950s-style  of 
Argosy  magazine,  it  is  author-centric 
but  easy  to  read.  Licensed  to  Spy  is 
a  good  look  at  a  hush-hush  orga¬ 
nization  that  did  a  great  job  for  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  more  books 
about  the  USMLM  will  follow  in  time. 

LTC  Lester  W.  Grau,  USA,  Retired, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  WORLD  WAR  II  100:  A 
Ranking  of  the  Most  Influential  Fig¬ 
ures  of  the  Second  World  War,  Howard 
J.  Langer,  Career  Press,  Inc..  Franklin 
Lakes,  NJ.  2002,  333  pages,  $27.99. 

Who  were  the  100  most  influen¬ 
tial  figures  of  World  War  II?  This 
simple  question  immediately  sends 
one  in  search  of  pencil  and  paper. 
Howard  J.  Langer  gives  the  answers 
in  The  World  War  II 100:  A  Ranking 
of  the  Most  Influential  Figures  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Langer,  a  noted  author  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  gives  readers  three  precursors 
before  they  review  and  analyze  his 
list.  First,  the  word  “influential”  is 
defined  as  having  the  power  to  bring 
about  change.  Second,  he  pleads 
guilty  to  seeing  things  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  and  is  understandably  biased. 
Finally,  he  will  listen  to  anyone’s  ar¬ 
gument  about  his  ranking  from  9  to 
100.  However,  if  1  through  8  are  de¬ 
bated,  he  will  turn  a  deaf  ear. 

The  people  who  comprise 
Langer’s  list  are  truly  an  eclectic 
group,  running  the  gamut  from  civil- 
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ian  and  military  leaders  to  scientists 
and  inventors  to  journalists  and 
chaplains.  Langer  does  justice  to  each 
person  on  his  list  by  presenting  a 
well-researched  and  well-written  vi¬ 
gnette  of  that  person’s  career.  He 
then  justifies  why  the  person  de¬ 
serves  his  position  on  the  list. 
Langer’s  book,  which  certainly  in¬ 
spires  interesting  debate  and  begs 
curiosity,  gives  the  reader  hours  of 
enjoyable  reading. 

LTC  Rick  Baillergeon,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


ANOTHER  VIETNAM:  Pictures  of 
the  War  From  the  Other  Side,  Tim 

Page,  Douglas  Niven,  Christopher  Riley, 
eds..  National  Geographic,  Washington, 
DC,  2002,  240  pages,  $50.00. 

In  Another  Vietnam:  Pictures  of 
the  War  From  the  Other  Side ,  the 
editors,  who  were  combat  photogra¬ 
phers  during  the  Vietnam  war,  con¬ 
tacted  their  counterparts  in  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
Army  (NVA),  and  rescued  unpub¬ 
lished  images  that  showed  the  other 
side  of  the  war.  Photos  range  from 
troupes  of  entertainers  to  combat 
footage.  The  book  is  valuable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rarity  of  its  subject;  one 
source  shot  only  70  individual  pic¬ 
tures  during  the  entire  course  of 
the  war. 

The  truly  interesting  aspect  of 
the  book  is  that  the  editors  believe 
that  since  their  sources  were  also 
combat  photographers,  they  shared 
a  worldview  and  purpose.  The  U.S. 
photographers  were  accustomed  to 
conveying  the  war’s  reality.  The 
Vietcong  and  NVA  photographers 
were  trained  under  a  socialist-realist 
school  and  sought  to  convey  the 
party’s  view  of  reality.  Even  the 
combat  photos  show  heroic,  ever- 
victorious  revolutionaries.  There  are 
no  pictures  of  dead  Vietcong,  except 
for  the  obligatory  dead  child.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  the  photos 
were  staged,  only  that  the  photog¬ 
raphers  were  trained  to  produce 
only  photos  that  supported  the 
propaganda  message.  These  im¬ 
ages  were  the  major  weapon  of 
the  enemy  forces.  The  editors  seem 
to  fail  to  understand  them  in  that 
context. 

Kevin  L.  Jamison,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Gladstone,  Missouri 


THE  CONQUERORS:  Roosevelt, 
Truman  and  the  Destruction  of 
Hitler’s  Germany,  1941-1945,  Michael 
Beschloss,  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York, 
2002,  377  pages,  $26.95. 

The  latest  work  of  Michael  Besch¬ 
loss,  America’s  leading  presidential 
historian,  is  The  Conquerors'.  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  Destruction  of  Hitler’s 
Germany,  1941-1945.  Beschloss 
illuminates  the  political  maneuver¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C.,  when  the 
United  States  was  waging  war 
against  Nazi  Germany.  Although 
Beschloss  began  writing  the  book  in 
1991,  he  waited  for  the  opening  of 
Winston  Churchill's  papers  and  ar¬ 
chives  from  the  newly  defunct  Soviet 
Union  before  he  continued.  His  de¬ 
lay  is  our  gain. 

Using  powerful  minibiographies, 
Beschloss  provides  an  unmatched 
look  into  the  personalities  of  the  key 
players.  Although  the  information 
that  Beschloss  provides  is  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  accounts  of  the 
events,  he  manages  to  weave  the 
various  threads  into  a  single  coher¬ 
ent  narrative.  Written  for  the  edu¬ 
cated,  informed  individual,  the  book 
does  not  get  bogged  down  in  dry 
information. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  long-time  friend 
of  Roosevelt,  was  little  concerned 
with  Jewish  issues  until  his  aide, 
Henrietta  Klotz,  forced  him  to  come 
to  grips  with  his  own  Jewish  heritage. 
Morgenthau  risked  his  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  Roosevelt  by  asking  the 
President  to  do  something  about  the 
atrocities  against  the  European  Jews. 
Roosevelt  had  long  known  about  the 
atrocities  and  finally  admitted  to  the 
Nation  that  “the  wholesale,  system¬ 
atic  murder  of  the  Jews  of  Europe 
goes  on  unabated  every  hour.”  The 
Morgenthau  Plan,  a  draconian  mea¬ 
sure,  would  have  converted  the  in¬ 
dustrial  nation  of  Germany  into  a  to¬ 
tally  agricultural  nation.  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  Stimson  vigorously  and 
successfully  opposed  Morgenthau’s 
proposals. 

Although  then  Vice  President 
Harry  Truman’s  name  is  included  in 
the  title,  he  was  not  a  main  actor 
in  events  until  late  in  the  war.  A 
more  accurate  title  would  have  men¬ 
tioned  Morgenthau’s  name  since  he 
and  Roosevelt  are  the  focus  of  the 


book.  Despite  these  quibbles.  The 
Conquerors  is  a  real  contribution  to 
understanding  Roosevelt's  true 
views  of  Jews  and  the  events  that  led 
to  a  peaceful,  democratic  Germany. 
For  most  readers  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  a  real  page  turner. 

Glen  F.  Welch, 
Fort  Leaven  worth,  Kansas 


LOST  OVER  LAOS:  A  True  Story 
of  Tragedy,  Mystery,  and  Friendship, 
Richard  Pyle  and  Horst  Faas,  Da  Capo 
Press,  Cambridge,  MA,  2003,  304  pages, 
$30.00. 

Take  a  minor  footnote  uncovered 
in  U.S.  military  archives — a  mere 
scrap  of  paper  pinpointing  a  1971 
helicopter  crash  in  Laos — and  add  a 
grainy  black-and-white  photograph 
that  had  lain  in  an  attic  for  decades. 
From  these  small  clues,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  photographer  Horst  Faas 
and  veteran  Associated  Press  (AP) 
correspondent  Richard  Pyle  put  to¬ 
gether  their  own  ad  hoc  missing  in 
action  (MIA)  search  for  four  wartime 
friends  and  colleagues.  Lost  Over 
Laos:  A  True  Story  of  Tragedy,  Mys¬ 
tery,  and  Friendship  documents 
Faas  and  Pyle’s  odyssey. 

The  authors’  return  to  Southeast 
Asia  brought  closure  to  the  lives  of 
four  combat  photographers:  Larry 
Burrows  of  Life  Magazine  (the  Rob¬ 
ert  Capa  of  his  day);  AP’s  Henri 
Huet;  United  Press  International’s 
Kent  Potter;  and  Newsweek’s 
Keisaburo  Shimamoto.  In  1971,  this 
foursome  rode  a  Huey  into  oblivion. 

In  addition  to  the  main  story,  a 
number  of  subcurrents  flow  through 
the  book.  Pyle  and  Faas  examine  and 
try  to  put  into  context  the  war’s  1969 
to  1971  extension  into  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia.  This  major  historical  contribu¬ 
tion  provides  a  rare  view  into  the  lives 
and  motivation  of  those  who  re¬ 
ported  and  photographed  the  war. 
The  20  pages  of  photographs  Faas 
has  assembled  should  intrigue  read¬ 
ers.  Faas  himself  was  seriously 
wounded  while  following  Capa’s 
maxim:  “If  your  pictures  aren't  good 
enough,  you’re  not  close  enough.” 

Unfortunately  the  book’s  organi¬ 
zation  jumps  around  in  time  and  sub¬ 
themes.  Understandably  perhaps, 
where  emotion  plays  a  large  role, 
the  passages  are  sometimes  over¬ 
written.  Less  understandable  is  that 
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the  writing  occasionally  sinks  to 
the  level  of  cliche. 

As  a  highly  personalized  story  of 
enduring  friendship  and,  moreover,  as 
a  look  at  pre-digital  war  reporting 
using  “typewriters”  and  film  cam¬ 
eras,  Lost  Over  Laos  deserves  its 
place  on  the  bookshelf,  but  do  not 
expect  it  to  compare  with  such 
classics  as  Bernard  B.  Fall's  Street 
Without  Joy  (Stackpole  Books, 
Mechanicsburg,  PA,  1994). 

Pyle  and  Faas’s  search  came  to  an 
end  27  years  after  the  crash,  when 
they  and  an  MIA  excavation  team 
examined  a  possible  site.  The  clues 
they  found  were  enigmatic:  a  locket 
probably  carried  by  Huet,  some  mil¬ 
dewed  film  without  images,  assorted 
Nikon  lenses,  and  a  misshapen, 
scorched  Leica  camera.  Clearly, 
though,  these  artifacts  were  enough 
to  convince  the  authors — and  the 
photographer’s  families — that  on  a 
remote  Laotian  hillside  near  the 
deserted  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  their 
search  was  over. 

George  Ridge,  J.D., 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson 


ALL  THE  FACTORS  OF  VIC¬ 
TORY:  Admiral  Joseph  Mason 
Reeves  and  the  Origins  of  Carrier 
Airpower,  Thomas  Wildenberg,  Brassey’s 
Inc.,  Washington.  DC,  2003,  326  pages, 
$27.50. 

Before  dawn  on  26  January  1929, 
during  an  exercise  called  Fleet 
Problem  Nine,  the  USS  Saratoga 
launched  a  70-plane  strike  force  to¬ 
ward  the  Panama  Canal.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  the  strike  began,  the  Saratoga 
encountered  four  “enemy”  battle¬ 
ships.  Rather  than  come  about  and 
outrun  the  slower  battleships,  the 
Saratoga  ignored  the  battleships  and 
continued  toward  the  planned  ren¬ 
dezvous  site  for  the  returning  strike 
force. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  Mason 
Reeves,  who  commanded  the  carrier 
group,  had  no  alternative.  That  era’s 
poor  communications  and  a  paucity 
of  tools  for  airborne  navigation  pre¬ 
vented  the  Saratoga  from  fleeing  the 
enemy  battleships  if  she  were  to  re¬ 
cover  her  aircraft. 

Unaware  of  the  Saratoga’s  di¬ 
lemma,  the  strike  force  “attacked  and 
destroyed”  key  locks  on  the  Canal 


and  returned  safely  to  the  carrier. 
Despite  the  limitations  of  the  era’s 
technology,  the  exercise  ended  as  an 
equivocal  success. 

In  All  the  Factors  of  Victory,  au¬ 
thor  Thomas  Wildenberg  illuminates 
the  career  and  character  of  Reeves 
during  the  years  from  the  Spanish- 
American  War  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Reeves  invented  the  concept 
of  the  carrier  battle  group,  which 
continues  to  afford  the  United  States 
virtual  sovereignty  over  the  seas  and 
assures  responsive  carrier-based 
airpower  anywhere.  Reeves  was  an 
unlikely  radical.  Fastidious  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  almost  hidebound  in  his 
devotion  to  the  Navy,  and  conserva¬ 
tive  in  most  things  he  did.  Reeves 
saw  the  potential  of  aviation  and 
fought  hard  to  assure  the  carrier’s 
future  in  an  era  when  battleship  ad¬ 
mirals  held  sway. 

Reeves’  story  is  compelling.  He 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1894  and  joined  the  fleet  as  it 
was  transitioning  from  sail  and  steam 
ironclad  ships  to  the  big-gun  battle- 
wagons.  Commissioned  as  an  engi¬ 
neer  when  the  Navy  sharply  divided 
engineers  from  deck  officers.  Reeves 
served  aboard  the  USS  Oregon  as  it 
led  the  chase  to  destroy  the  Spanish 
squadron  sortieing  from  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  Reeves  proved  particularly  tal¬ 
ented  at  getting  the  most  out  of  coal- 
fired  power  plants  in  tum-of-the-cen- 
tury  warships. 

Reeves  was  a  brilliant  engineer, 
and  he  became  a  brilliant  line  officer. 
Later,  after  transitioning  to  the  line, 
he  became  an  expert  in  the  arcane 
problems  of  naval  gunnery.  In  1925, 
perceiving  the  potential  of  aviation. 
Reeves  trained  as  a  naval  aviation 
observer  and  became  the  first  avia¬ 
tion  officer  promoted  to  flag  rank.  Ul¬ 
timately  Reeves,  who  was  a  thought¬ 
ful,  superb  analyst  and  a  proponent 
of  aviation,  commanded  the  fleet  and 
supported  the  development  of  carrier 
aviation. 

In  publishing  the  first  biography 
of  this  remarkable  officer,  Wildenberg 
does  the  Navy  and  military  history  a 
valuable  service.  Reeves  left  few  pa¬ 
pers  behind,  so  Wildenberg  uses  a 
variety  of  sources,  ranging  from 
newspapers,  official  documents  and 
accounts  of  Reeves  in  secondary 


sources,  to  piece  together  a  compel¬ 
ling,  lucid  account. 

Wildenberg’s  contribution  to  un¬ 
derstanding  the  Navy  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  transformation  generally  is 
valuable.  Change  that  appears  revo¬ 
lutionary  in  retrospect  seems  evolu¬ 
tionary.  Reeves’  conceptual  thinking 
not  only  outpaced  the  technology  of 
the  day,  but  to  some  extent  it  also 
drove  technical  innovation.  His  story 
reveals  as  much  about  the  means  of 
change  as  it  does  the  effects. 

Reeves’  view  of  the  world  and  his 
obligations  as  an  officer  are  best  il¬ 
lustrated  by  an  observation  he  made 
to  his  chief  of  staff  the  night  before 
the  “strike”  on  the  Panama  Canal.  His 
chief  opined  that  there  were  plenty 
of  “brass  hats”  who  wanted  to  see 
Reeves  and  the  air  strike  fail.  Reeves 
replied,  “I  know,  but  a  commander 
who  stops  to  appraise  the  effect  of  a 
military  decision  upon  his  personal 
fortunes  has  no  right  to  be  entrusted 
with  a  command.” 

COL  Gregory  Fontenot,  USA, 
Retired,  Lansing,  Kansas 


THE  WEARY  BOYS:  Colonel  J. 
Warren  Keifer  &  the  110th  Ohio  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  Thomas  E.  Pope,  The 
Kent  State  University  Press,  Ohio,  2002, 
183  pages,  $16.00. 

In  The  Weary  Boys:  Colonel  J. 
Warren  Keifer  &  the  110th  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  author  Thomas  E. 
Pope  blends  facts  and  anecdotes  into 
a  readable  account  of  the  maligned 
110th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  nick¬ 
named  “Milroy’s  Weary  Boys.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pope,  the  nickname  was 
undeserved,  prompting  him  to  cor¬ 
rect  previous  inaccurate  portrayals  of 
the  regiment  and  brigade. 

During  operations  leading  up  to 
Gettysburg,  standby  elements  of 
Union  General  Robert  Milroy’s  divi¬ 
sion  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  were  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  path  of  Confederate 
General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  did  not  fare 
well.  Milroy  was  court  martialed. 

Although  this  book  chronicles  the 
exploits  of  what  might  be  perceived 
as  minor  players  in  the  Civil  War,  I 
recommend  it  to  die-hard  Civil  War 
buffs. 

CDR  M.A.  McAleenan,  USNR, 
N&MCRC,  Denver,  Colorado 
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PEARL  HARBOR  SURVIVORS: 
An  Oral  History  of  24  Servicemen, 

Harry  Spiller,  McFarland  &  Company, 
Jefferson,  NC,  2002,  216  pages,  $30.00. 

Only  those  who  were  there  can 
appreciate  the  honor  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Only  those  who  sur¬ 
vived  can  even  attempt  to  explain  it. 
Sadly,  the  numbers  of  those  who 
survived  Pearl  Harbor  are  diminish¬ 
ing  rapidly.  Many  books  are  avail¬ 
able  that  capture  the  remembrances 
of  World  War  II  veterans.  Most  no¬ 
table  are  Tom  Brokaw’s  books.  The 
Greatest  Generation  (Random 
House,  Westminster,  MD,  1998)  and 
The  Greatest  Generation  Speaks 
(Random  House,  Westminster,  MD, 
1999). 

Harry  Spiller  adds  to  the  legacy 
with  oral  accounts  of  24  servicemen 
who  were  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  that  fate¬ 
ful  December  morning.  Even  though 
he  offers  no  new  insight  into  the 
battle  or  the  indomitable  human 
spirit,  there  is  something  compelling 
in  his  accounts  from  men  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  feel  anger,  pain,  and  loss 
more  than  60  years  after  the  attack. 
For  those  who  think  only  in  terms  of 
history  and  tactics,  strategy  and 
battles,  this  book  reaffirms  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  human  spirit. 

LTC  David  G  Rathgeber,  USMC, 
Retired,  FaUbrook,  CA 


AMERICAN  JIHAD:  The  Terrorists 
Living  Among  Us,  Steven  Emerson,  The 
Free  Press,  NY,  2002,  261  pages,  $26.00. 

In  American  Jihad:  The  Terrorists 
Living  Among  Us,  which  is  based  on 
the  1994  Public  Broadcasting  System 
documentary  “Jihad  in  America,” 
Steven  Emerson  reveals  the  fact  that 
Islamic  militants  are  living  and  thriv¬ 
ing  in  the  democracy  they  profess  to 
abhor.  Because  many  Middle  East 
regimes  have  tough  internal  security 
services  that  snuff  out  political  dis¬ 
sent  and  give  no  quarter,  many  radi¬ 
cal  organizations  find  it  difficult  to 
operate.  They  need  freedom  from 
scrutiny  to  raise  funds,  recruit,  pub¬ 
lish,  and  meet.  Many  organizations 
have  bases  in  the  United  States  and 
several  European  nations. 

Emerson  reveals  that  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  Algeria’s  Armed  Islamic 
Group,  Egypt's  Gammaa  al-Islamiyah, 
Lebanon’s  Hizbollah,  and  the  Pales¬ 


tinian  Hamas  have  held  major  con¬ 
ventions  in  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma 
City,  and  Bridgeview,  Illinois.  Such 
conventions  offered  radical  groups 
opportunities  to  strategize  on  a  glo¬ 
bal  scale. 

Many  Muslim  advocatory  groups 
are  actually  organizations  for  money 
laundering,  recruiting,  and  pamphle¬ 
teering.  The  organizations  also  target 
moderate  or  nonradical  Muslims, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  United 
States,  for  harassment  or  worse. 

According  to  Emerson,  the  Islamic 
Committee  for  Palestine  associated 
itself  with  the  University  of  South 
Florida  and  posed  as  a  mainstream 
religious  group.  It  enjoyed  a  tax- 
exempt  status,  bolstered  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  multicultural  program,  and 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  In  actuality,  it  was  a  haven  for 
Palestinians  supporting  militant 
activities  in  the  name  of  liberating 
Palestine.  This  kind  of  militant  activ¬ 
ity  casts  a  shadow  on  legitimate 
Muslim  student  associations  that 
offer  members  a  chance  to  practice 
their  faith  in  peace. 

At  an  Islamic  militant  conference 
in  Oklahoma  City  in  1988,  Abdullah 
Shiekh  Azzam,  one  of  the  first  clerics 
to  openly  advocate  the  teachings  of 
radicals  like  Muhammad  Faraj,  de¬ 
clared  that  “Jihad  means  fighting, 
only  fighting  with  the  sword!”  One 
cannot  understand  al-Qaeda  without 
understanding  Azzam’s  teachings. 
Azzam,  the  “grandfather”  of  al-Qaeda, 
influenced  Osama  bin-Laden  to  take 
up  the  jihadist  struggle. 

During  the  1980s  Azzam  founded 
the  al-Kifaah  network,  also  called  the 
Maktab  al-Khadamat  (the  services 
office),  which  brought  order  and  or¬ 
ganization  to  thousands  of  Arabs 
who  had  volunteered  to  go  to  war 
against  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan. 
Azzam’s  organization  provided  safe 
houses,  training,  orientation,  and 
transportation  from  the  Middle  East 
to  Pakistan  and  then  to  Afghanistan. 
After  his  assassination,  Azzam’s  or¬ 
ganization  grew  into  al-Qaeda,  with 
Osama  bin-Laden  and  Ayman  al- 
Zawahiri  as  its  leaders. 

Emerson's  book  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  differentiate  between 
the  militant  from  the  moderate  Mus¬ 
lim  and  articulates  the  threat  militant 


Islamic  groups  pose  to  Americans  as 
well  as  to  moderate  and  liberal  Mus¬ 
lims.  Unfortunately,  Emerson  tends  to 
be  lumped  with  Italian  journalist 
Oriana  Fallaci,  whose  book  The  Rage 
and  the  Pride  (New  York:  Rezzoli 
International  Publications,  Inc.,  Octo¬ 
ber  2002)  focuses  on  proving  the 
superiority  of  Western  civilization 
and  feeds  the  Islamic  militant’s  no¬ 
tion  of  a  worldwide  conspiracy 
against  Islam. 

Books  such  as  Fallaci’s  do  not 
solve  the  problem  of  terrorism  or  help 
identify  genuine  threats  against  the 
United  States.  Still,  counterterrorism 
specialists  and  Middle  East  foreign 
area  officers  should  read  this  book. 

LCDR  Youssef  H.  Aboul-Enein, 
USN,  Gaithersburg,  Maryland 


THE  CAVALRY  BATTLE  THAT 
SAVED  THE  UNION:  Custer  vs. 
Stuart  at  Gettysburg,  Paul  D.  Walker, 
Pelican  Publishing  Company,  Gretna,  LA, 
2002,  155  pages,  $18.95. 

Most  historians  consider  Confed¬ 
erate  General  George  Pickett’s  infan¬ 
try  charge  at  Gettysburg  to  be  the 
final,  desperate  act  of  the  bloodiest 
battle  of  the  Civil  War.  In  The  Cav¬ 
alry  Battle  that  Saved  the  Union: 
Custer  vs.  Stuart  at  Gettysburg,  Paul 
D.  Walker  reveals  the  apparent  ge¬ 
nius  behind  the  plan:  Confederate 
General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  grand 
scheme  was  to  attack  with  infantry 
from  the  front  while  Confederate  Gen¬ 
eral  J.E.B.  Stuart’s  cavalry  swept  into 
the  rear  of  the  Union  formations. 

In  an  engagement  rarely  men¬ 
tioned  in  histories  of  the  battle. 
Union  Brigadier  General  George 
Armstrong  Custer — outnumbered 
and  at  a  decided  disadvantage — 
counterattacked  with  5,000  Union 
cavalrymen.  As  Confederate  forces 
massed  opposite  Cemetery  Ridge  for 
the  decisive  assault,  four  brigades  of 
rebel  cavalry  and  artillery  attacked 
from  the  rear,  with  the  outcome  of  the 
Civil  War  at  stake. 

Walker,  a  30-year  veteran  of  ar¬ 
mored  cavalry  formations,  was  in¬ 
spired  to  write  The  Cavalry  Battle 
that  Saved  the  Union  while  a  student 
at  the  Army  War  College.  There  he 
learned  that  despite  involving  nearly 
13,000  cavalrymen  from  both  sides, 
the  battle  rarely  receives  mention  in 
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any  official  histories.  Only  David  F. 
Riggs’  relatively  short  account  of  the 
battle  East  of  Gettysburg:  Custer  vs. 
Stuart  (Old  Army  Press,  Fort  Collins, 
CO,  1970  [revised  1985]),  chronicles 
the  engagement. 

If  the  cavalry  engagement  be¬ 
tween  Stuart  and  Custer  was  so  sig¬ 
nificant,  why  does  it  receive  such 
little  attention?  The  author  does  not 
answer  the  question.  Quite  possibly, 
most  historians  and  scholars  have 
concluded  that  the  cavalry  engage¬ 
ment  was  minor  in  comparison  with 
Pickett’s  charge  and  has  been  treated 
accordingly.  But  so  little  documented 
evidence  exists  on  Custer’s  and 
Stuart’s  clash  in  the  wooded  hills 
south  of  Crest  Ridge  that  Walker’s 
account  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
Gettysburg’s  history. 

The  book  offers  a  new  perspective 
to  readers  and  will  doubtless  intrigue 
Civil  War  scholars.  Followers  of  Civil 
War  cavalry  and  the  exploits  of  a 
young  Custer  will  likely  find  that  this 
volume  suits  their  taste  for  mounted 
action.  Walker’s  writing  style  is  crisp 
and  gritty,  and  each  page  is  alive 
with  the  smell  of  old  leather.  The  book 
is  an  excellent  niche  book  for  those 
already  familiar  with  the  events  of 
Gettysburg  and  a  worthwhile  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  library  dedicated  to  docu¬ 
menting  the  battle. 

MAJ  Steven  Leonard,  USA, 
Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky 


DISOBEDIENCE  AND  CONSPIR¬ 
ACY  IN  THE  GERMAN  ARMY, 

1918-1945,  Robert  B.  Kane,  McFarland 
&  Co.,  Jefferson,  NC.  2002,  259  pages, 
$45.00. 

In  Disobedience  and  Conspiracy 
in  the  German  Army,  1918-1945, 
Robert  B.  Kane  investigates  why 
some  German  military  leaders  obeyed 
and  some  defied  German  Chancellor 
Adolf  Hitler  during  World  War  II. 
Kane  methodically  and  thoroughly 
examines  the  relationship  between 
Prussian  and  German  militaries  and 
political  activities  in  the  centuries 
before  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  the  Third 
Reich. 

By  1944  there  were  three  types  of 
military  leaders  in  the  Third  Reich: 
conspirators,  best  exemplified  by 
Colonel  Klaus  von  Staufenberg, 
leader  of  the  20  July  1944  assassina¬ 


tion  plot;  nonconspirators;  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  such  as  Hitler  sycophants 
Colonel  General  Alfred  Jodi  and  Field 
Marshal  Wilhelm  Keitel.  In  Kane’s 
view,  most  of  the  officers  were 
nonconspirators.  They  were  not  rec¬ 
onciled  totally  with  the  National  So¬ 
cialist  ideology,  but  they  were  disin¬ 
clined  to  actively  defy  Hitler.  In  many 
instances,  they  were  aware  of  anti- 
Nazi  activities  and  did  nothing. 

Kane  seeks  to  answer  the  dual 
questions  of  what  made  conspirators 
willing  to  risk  or  lose  their  lives  to 
resist  Hitler  and  why  nonconspira¬ 
tors  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do 
so.  His  detailed  analysis  concludes 
that  conspirators  were  driven  pri¬ 
marily  by  a  “liberal,  humanistic  edu¬ 
cation,  a  familial  environment  that 
encouraged  . . .  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment,  and  a  spiritual  Christianity” 
that  made  moral  considerations  cen¬ 
tral  to  their  lives.  As  for  noncon¬ 
spirators,  their  military  oath  of  loyalty, 
first  given  in  1934,  was  the  primary 
reason  for  their  unwillingness  to  act. 
Kane  focuses  specifically  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  oath  as  being  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  mentality;  it  was  a 
symbol  of  the  relationship  between 
the  nation,  its  leader,  and  the  army 
that  overshadowed  all  others. 

Kane’s  informative,  interesting, 
and  useful  study  is  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  professional  knowledge. 
He  tackles  the  difficult  issues  of 
morality  and  duty  and  shows  how 
officers  in  Hitler’s  Third  Reich  dealt 
with  them. 

MAJ  Michael  A.  Boden,  USA, 
Hohenfels,  Germany 


THIRTY  SECONDS  OVER  TO- 

KOYO,  Ted  W.  Lawson,  Robert  Consi- 
dine,  ed.,  Brassey’s  Inc.,  Washington,  DC, 
2002,  223  pages,  $24.95. 

In  recognition  of  the  60th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  James 
Doolittle’s  raid  on  Japan,  Brassey’s 
has  reprinted  Ted  W.  Lawson’s  clas¬ 
sic  Thirty  Seconds  over  Tokyo.  Most 
likely.  World  War  II  enthusiasts  have 
already  read  Lawson's  superb  ac¬ 
count  of  his  role  in  the  raid  and  his 
dramatic  escape  out  of  China.  The 
review  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  the  original  edition  sums 
up  the  book  perfectly:  “It  is  a  manly 
young  American’s  simple,  straightfor¬ 


ward  record  of  events  and  impres¬ 
sions  gathered  on  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  colorful  adventures  of 
modem  times.” 

I  would,  however,  like  to  highlight 
the  things  Brassey’s  has  added  to  the 
reprint.  There  are  twice  as  many  pho¬ 
tographs  as  in  the  original  1943  edi¬ 
tion,  which  gives  the  book  a  more 
personal  touch.  Peter  Meresky,  a 
well-known  military  aviation  author, 
has  written  an  excellent  foreword  that 
focuses  on  the  raid’s  importance  and 
the  changes  it  brought  to  the  psy¬ 
ches  of  the  men  on  both  sides. 
Meresky  also  draws  the  obvious 
parallels  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  Doolittle  raid  and  the  events  of 
11  September  2001  and  operations  in 
Afghanistan. 

Ellen  Lawson  adds  an  introduction 
to  her  husband's  book,  and  although 
her  words  might  have  had  a  better 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  book  (as  a 
concluding  chapter),  her  viewpoint 
adds  significantly  to  the  story.  Since 
she  was  so  much  a  part  of  her 
husband's  determination  and  will  to 
escape  from  China,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  read  about  her  feelings  on  the 
events.  Such  additions  make  an  out¬ 
standing  book  even  better  and  give 
readers  a  better  understanding  of  the 
raid  and  of  Lawson  himself. 

LTC  Rick  Baillergeon,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


FREDERICKSBURG!  FRED¬ 
ERICKSBURG!  George  C.  Rable,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill,  2002,  671  pages,  $45.00. 

Sandwiched  between  the  more  fa¬ 
mous  battles  of  Sharpsburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  the  Union  debacle  at 
Fredericksburg  receives  relatively 
less  attention.  George  C.  Rable  recti¬ 
fies  this  shortfall. 

Rable’s  approach  is  unusual  in 
some  ways,  as  he  takes  pains  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  political  context  of  the 
battle.  He  also  devotes  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  experiences  of  the 
common  soldier  leading  up  to  the 
battle.  This  approach  has  drawbacks, 
however,  as  Rable  relates  repetitive 
tales  (from  both  sides)  of  bad  food, 
cold  weather,  and  exhausting  marches 
during  the  weeks  before  the  battle. 
After  dealing  so  extensively  with  the 
political  context  and  the  experiences 
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of  common  soldiers,  Rable  devotes 
only  80  pages  to  the  actual  fighting 
of  13  December  1862. 

When  Rable  does  focus  on  the 
actual  combat  at  Fredericksburg,  the 
results  are  excellent.  His  narrative  is 
detailed,  yet  comprehensive.  The 
courageous,  yet  hopeless.  Federal 
assaults  against  Marye’s  Heights  is 
inspiring.  Rabel’s  narrative  is  similar 
to  the  opening  of  the  film  Saving 
Private  Ryan  (DreamWorks,  Glen¬ 
dale,  CA,  1998)  with  soldiers  wearing 
blue  instead  of  green.  The  soldiers  of 
Fredericksburg  deserve  to  have  their 
story  told;  Rable  tells  it  well. 

LTC  D.  Jonathan  White,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


WITH  SHERIDAN  IN  THE  FINAL 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  LEE,  by  Lt 
Col.  Frederick  C.  Newhall,  Sixth 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  Eric  J.  Witten¬ 
berg.  ed.,  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
Baton  Rouge,  2002,  212  pages,  $39.95. 

For  much  of  the  Civil  War,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Frederick  C.  Newhall 
served  as  provost  marshal  and  staff 
officer  for  Union  cavalry  commander 
Lieutenant  General  Philip  Sheridan. 
Written  in  1866,  Newhall's  memoir 
records  events  fresh  in  his  mind.  As 
erudite  as  he  is  at  times,  Newhall's 
enthusiam  for  Sheridan — complete 
with  quaint  limericks — borders  on 
fawning.  However,  his  doting  does 
not  blur  the  book’s  primary  value — 
demonstrating  Sheridan's  excellence 
at  the  operational  level  of  warfare  as 
he  directs  the  maneuver  of  divisions 
and  coips  to  interdict  Confederate 
troop  movements  and  deny  them  the 
use  of  march  routes  and  approaches. 

Throughout  the  narrative,  Newhall 
conscientiously  records  Sheridan’s 
part  in  key  battles,  including  Saylor’s 
Creek,  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  Five 
Forks,  and  Appomattox.  His  inclusion 
of  Sheridan's  troop  dispatches  is  a 
valuable  part  of  this  historical  record. 
He  details  Sheridan's  pursuit  of  re¬ 
treating  Confederate  forces,  but  also 
sorts  out  divergent  accounts  of  the 
same  battle,  where  various  Union 
generals  take  credit  for  victory. 

Editor  Eric  J.  Wittenberg,  a  histo¬ 
rian  and  lawyer,  is  an  expert  on 
Sheridan  and  the  author  of  Glory 
Enough  for  All:  Sheridan ’s  Second 
Raid  and  the  Battle  for  Trevilian 


Station  (Brassey’s,  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC,  2002).  He  includes  several  en¬ 
lightening  appendixes  to  Newhall's 
original  work.  The  first  one  is  a  help¬ 
ful  order  of  battle  for  Union  and 
Confederate  forces  in  the  Appo¬ 
mattox  Campaign.  A  second  appen¬ 
dix  includes  Union  Major  General 
Gouverneur  K.  Warren’s  defense  of 
his  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Five 
Forks  on  1  April  1865.  (Sheridan  had 
relieved  Warren  as  V  Corps  com¬ 
mander  for  slackness  in  responding 
to  attack  orders.)  A  third  appendix 
is  Newhall's  answer  to  Warren. 
Wittenberg  includes  brief  and  inter¬ 
esting  biographies  of  Union  and 
Confederate  soldiers  in  his  foot¬ 
notes,  explaining  obscure  terms  and 
summarizing  the  combat  actions 
Newhall  cites. 

Another  factor  that  makes  this 
reprint  interesting  is  that  Newhall 
wrote  his  memoir  just  a  year  after  the 
war’s  end.  His  weaving  Sheridan  into 
florid  literary  analogies  makes  one 
wonder  if  Newhall  was  writing  a  pre¬ 
emptive  broadside  against  Sheridan's 
potential  detractors. 

Wittenberg  is  an  expert  historiog¬ 
rapher,  making  this  book  an  out¬ 
standing  addition  to  studies  of 
generalship  in  the  Civil  War’s  final 
campaigns.  By  bringing  Newhall's 
memoir  back  into  print,  Wittenberg 
has  done  readers  of  this  formative 
time  in  American  history  a  genuine 
service. 

MAJ  Jeffrey  C.  Alfier,  USAF, 
Ramstein  Airbase,  Germany 


11  IE  DEMON  IN  I  I  IE  FREEZER:  A 
True  Story,  Richard  Preston.  Random 
House  Audio.  NY,  2002,  5  CDs  (6  hours) 
abridged,  $29.95. 

The  Demon  in  the  Freezer  is  an¬ 
other  medical  thriller  from  Richard 
Preston,  the  author  of  the  1994 
bestseller  The  Hot  Zone:  A  Terrify¬ 
ing  True  Story  (Anchor  Press  Ltd., 
Nelson,  New  Zealand,  1995).  Preston 
shifts  fire  from  Ebola  to  smallpox  and 
from  natural  epidemics  to  manmade 
calamity. 

Preston  begins  his  tale  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  history  of  smallpox  and  its  sub¬ 
sequent  eradication  via  strategic  vac¬ 
cination.  The  variola  virus,  which 
causes  smallpox,  was  officially  con¬ 
fined  to  only  two  storage  depots,  one 
in  Russia  and  the  other  at  the  Cen¬ 


ters  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  These  were  to  be  the  only 
live  virus  samples  in  the  world  and 
they  were  to  be  kept  to  aid  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  better  vaccine  and  for  scien¬ 
tific  study.  Unfortunately  the  vims 
was  not  confined  to  these  reposito¬ 
ries  and  research  was  not  restricted 
to  scientific  purposes.  Inspections  in 
1991  revealed  that  the  Russians  had 
bred  the  vims,  “weaponized”  it,  and 
had  even  developed  missile  delivery 
systems  for  its  use  as  a  biological 
nuclear  weapon.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  further  complicates 
the  true  status  of  the  presumably 
extinct  vims.  Who  has  the  bug  now, 
and  who  is  still  working  on  it  as  a 
weapon?  Preston  is  convincing  in 
putting  forth  the  case  that  the  genie 
is  out  of  the  bottle  and  is  probably 
residing  in  weapons  in  Russia  or 
China. 

Preston  also  delves  into  the  post- 
11  September  2001  anthrax  attacks, 
using  the  attacks  to  illustrate  how 
easily  a  devastating  assault  with 
smallpox  could  occur  here.  The  mes¬ 
sage  is  ominous  and  sobering.  Bio¬ 
logical  weapons  are  all  too  easy  to 
acquire,  develop,  and  employ.  Spon¬ 
sor  states  and  amorphous  apocalyp¬ 
tic  terrorists  like  al-Qaeda  could  come 
together  in  a  deadly  combination  to 
wreak  terrible  damage. 

Preston  writes  his  true  tales  in  the 
same  manner  that  Tom  Clancy  writes 
his  fictional  tales.  Preston  humanizes 
his  scientific  expertise  by  focusing 
on  individual  scientists,  patients, 
physicians,  and  government  work¬ 
ers.  He  gives  an  entirely  dramatic 
account  of  these  compelling  topics, 
writing  in  a  clear,  forceful,  engaging 
manner. 

LTC  John  R.  Sutherland,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


NOT  CONDEMNED  TO  REPETI¬ 
TION:  The  United  States  and  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Robert  A.  Pastor,  Westview  Press, 
Boulder,  CO,  (1998)  2001,  352  pages, 
$22.00. 

Robert  A.  Pastor,  a  well-known 
authority  on  Latin  America,  served 
on  President  Jimmy  Carter’s  National 
Security  Council  and  later  monitored 
elections  in  Nicaragua.  In  Not  Con¬ 
demned  to  Repetition,  The  United 
States  and  Nicaragua,  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  engagement 
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when  dealing  with  the  Sandinistas. 
The  book  is  a  revised  edition  of 
Pastor’s  earlier  work  Condemned  to 
Repetition:  The  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  (Princeton  University 
Press,  New  Jersey,  1987),  which  con¬ 
cludes  that  U.S.  policy  toward  Nica¬ 
ragua  was  a  tragic  replay  of  the  failed 
U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba.  His  second 
book  includes  an  explanation  of  how 
it  happened. 

Pastor  is  an  elegant  writer  and  his 
occasional  subtle  use  of  the  first 
person  gives  this  history  lesson  a 
novel-like  quality.  Pastor  is  not  a 
sideline  critic,  which  makes  his  per¬ 
spective  great  reading.  His  loyalty 
and  respect  for  Carter  are  obvious, 
and  he  writes  disapprovingly  about 
President  Ronald  Reagan’s  Nicara¬ 
gua  strategy.  But  he  allows  himself 
no  political  nagging  or  cheap  shots. 
He  keeps  his  commentary  profes¬ 
sional,  as  well  he  should:  history  has 
proven  him  right. 

CW2  Steven  M.  Bradley,  USA, 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington 


PAKISTAN :  Eye  of  the  Storm,  Owen 
Bennett  Jones,  Yale  University  Press,  New 
Haven,  CT,  2002,  328  pages,  $29.95. 

International  concerns  about  war, 
terrorism,  Islamic  extremism,  nuclear 
proliferation,  and  regional  instability 
swirl  about  Pakistan.  Although  Paki¬ 
stan  has  always  sought  to  be  a  friend 
of  America,  America’s  response  to¬ 
ward  Pakistan  has  varied  from  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  indifference,  depending  on 
America’s  immediate  needs.  The  re¬ 
lationship  is  again  warming  as  the 
United  States  engages  in  the  Global 
War  on  Terrorism.  How  long  this  re¬ 
newed  friendship  will  hold  is  conjec¬ 
ture.  Pakistan  is  a  crucial  state  in  a 
crucial  region,  and  things  are  not 
going  well  there. 

Owen  Bennett  Jones,  a  noted  Brit¬ 
ish  journalist  and  broadcasting  com¬ 
pany  correspondent,  has  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  Pakistan.  His 
excellent  book  emphasizes  the  cur¬ 
rent  military  government;  the  deep 
ethnic  and  linguistic  divides;  the  mili¬ 
tary;  the  atomic  bomb;  and  religious 
extremism  and  relationships  with  In¬ 
dia,  China,  and  Afghanistan.  Jones 
lays  out  these  key  issues  and  shows 
why  they  are  important  for  the  region 
and  the  world. 


Pakistan’s  leaders  range  from 
democratically  elected  to  military  dic¬ 
tator,  from  enlightened  to  venal,  yet 
their  effect  on  society  has  been 
slight  because  Pakistan’s  institutions 
are  weak.  Pakistan  lives  in  permanent 
economic  and  social  crisis.  Corrup¬ 
tion  is  rampant,  tax  avoidance  com¬ 
mon,  justice  problematic,  decent  edu¬ 
cation  scarce,  and  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  nonexistent. 

Pakistan  is  a  poor  country  with  a 
45  percent  adult  literacy  rate.  The 
country  has  a  large  population  of 
young  people  who  have  little  educa¬ 
tion  or  prospects.  The  best  and 
brightest  students  go  abroad  for 
university  education — and  do  not 
return.  Pakistan’s  upperclass  is  split 
between  the  West  and  those  in  Paki¬ 
stan  who  run  the  family  businesses. 

Pakistan’s  first  allegiance  is  to  its 
ethnic  groups  and  clans.  The  military 
holds  the  country  together  and  of¬ 
ten  takes  over  the  government  when 
politicians  seem  unable  to  govern 
efficiently.  Military  government, 
while  not  particularly  efficient,  has 
proven  more  effective  and  capable  of 
delivering  change.  In  many  respects, 
the  military  is  the  state. 

The  current  leader.  General  Perez 
Musharraf,  is  a  modern,  intelligent 
leader  who  seized  power  and  rules 
through  the  military  yet  hopes  to  re¬ 
store  democratic  rule.  He  opposes 
Islamic  fundamentalism  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  theocracy,  yet  his 
initiatives  fail  to  make  headway 
against  rising  radical  Islam.  His  op¬ 
tions  are  limited  and  Pakistan’s  prob¬ 
lems  are  many,  so  it  is  difficult  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  Paki¬ 
stan  or  the  region. 

This  is  one  of  two  books  that  will 
help  the  reader  understand  Pakistan. 
The  other  is  Brian  Cloughley’s  A 
History  of  the  Pakistan  Army:  Wars 
and  Insurrections  (Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  2000). 

Lester  W.  Grau,  Foreign  Military 
Studies  Office,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


THE  PUEBLO  INCIDENT:  A  Spy 
Ship  and  the  Failure  of  American 
Foreign  Policy,  Mitchell  B.  Lerner,  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  2002, 
320  pages,  $34.95. 

North  Korea  is  a  threat  to  the  free 
world  today,  just  as  it  was  a  threat  in 
January  1968  when  it  seized  the  US S 


Pueblo  and  kept  its  crew  in  captiv¬ 
ity  for  335  days.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  treated  this  act  of  piracy 
as  a  sideshow  to  the  larger  war  in 
Vietnam  and  as  an  even  smaller  event 
in  the  Cold  War.  What  effect  the 
Pueblo 's  presence  now  has  on  North 
Korea’s  decisionmaking  is  unknown, 
but  the  United  States  might  still  be 
paying  for  an  incident  that  occurred 
over  30  years  ago. 

Although  Mitchell  B.  Lemer  might 
be  criticized  as  being  overly  critical 
of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  security  onboard 
the  Pueblo  and  for  having  hindsight 
vision,  he  has  done  a  service  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  attack  on  the  Pueblo  by  tell¬ 
ing  the  tale  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  ship  and  providing  insight 
into  national-level  decisionmaking 
after  the  seizure.  Lerner  fills  long¬ 
standing  gaps  in  the  story  and  takes 
a  revisionist  interpretation  of  the 
incident  by  assessing  their  domes¬ 
tic  political  situation  as  para¬ 
mount,  rather  than  some  larger  pan¬ 
communist  conspiracy.  His  insight 
might  be  useful  in  the  current  crisis 
as  well. 

Lerner’s  work,  which  is  the  best 
study  about  the  seizure,  retention, 
and  the  eventual  release  of  the  Pueb¬ 
lo  ’s  crew,  should  be  mandatory  read¬ 
ing  for  anyone  concerned  about  the 
current  situation  in  Northeast  Asia. 

Peter  J.  Schiefferle,  Ph.D., 
Lansing,  Kansas 


THE  DEAD  VOLCANO:  The  Back¬ 
ground  and  Effects  of  Nuclear  War 
Complacency,  Stephen  J.  Cimbala, 
Praeger  Publishing,  Westport,  CT,  2002, 
271  pages,  $67.95. 

Stephen  J.  Cimbala’s  book  The 
Dead  Volcano:  The  Background  and 
Effects  of  Nuclear  War  Complacency 
discusses  nuclear  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Russian 
Federation  in  the  wake  of  the  Cold 
War.  The  title  is  significant;  it  is  based 
on  a  parable  the  author  provides: 
“Just  because  people  live  on  the  side 
of  a  volcano  and  the  volcano  has  not 
erupted  for  some  time  does  not  mean 
that  the  volcano  will  never  erupt.” 
Just  because  nuclear  weapons  have 
not  been  used  since  1945  does  not 
mean  that  they  could  not  be  used 
again. 
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Most  of  the  book  deals  with  the 
various  treaties  (Strategic  Arms  Limi¬ 
tation  Treaty,  Strategic  Arms  Reduc¬ 
tion  Treaty,  Antiballistic  Missile 
Treaty,  and  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty)  between  the  United  States 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
successor  state  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Russian  Federation  controls  the 
majority  of  the  nuclear  weapons  that 
belonged  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Agree¬ 
ments  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  these 
weapons  have  been  ongoing  for 
some  time. 

Although  Cimbala  lays  out  Dead 
Volcano  thematically,  he  has  ar¬ 
ranged  it  chronologically,  detailing 
exhaustive  calculations  relating  to 
the  hypothetical  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  The  book’s  weakness  is 
that  the  topic  of  nuclear  relations 
changes  quickly,  and  it  is  arguable 
today  that  there  is  more  of  a  threat 
from  smaller  states  than  from  Russia. 

The  book’s  main  strength  lies  in 
hypothetical  facts  and  figures,  and 
the  chapter  about  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  countries  out¬ 
side  the  current  nuclear  family  is  quite 
relevant,  since  it  is  based  on  current 
world  events.  The  chapter  discusses 
the  possibility  of  nonnuclear  coun¬ 
tries  producing  nuclear  weapons 
with  special  attention  given  to  North 
Korea  and  Iraq.  Cimbala  underscores 
the  fact  that  Pakistan  and  India, 
which  have  nuclear  weapons  now, 
are  striving  to  produce  more  power¬ 
ful  weapons  that  have  longer  ranges. 

Dead  Volcano  adds  value  to  the 
defense  community  in  its  analysis 
of  nuclear  relations;  something  ev¬ 
eryone  in  the  defense  community 
should  be  at  least  familiar  with  and 
concerned  about.  The  book  might 
not  appeal  to  a  general  audience  be¬ 
cause  of  its  technical  tone,  but  it  is 
relevant,  and  anyone  with  an  inter¬ 
est  in  peace  studies,  foreign  policy, 
or  military  affairs  should  read  it. 

CPL  David  J.  Schepp, 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia 


SERVING  TWO  MASTERS:  The 
Development  of  American  Military 
Chaplaincy,  1860-1920,  Richard  M. 

Budd,  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lin¬ 
coln,  2002,  191  pages,  $45.00. 

Serving  Two  Masters:  The  Devel¬ 
opment  of  American  Military  Chap¬ 


laincy,  1860-1920,  is  a  history  of 
U.S.  military  chaplaincy  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Richard  M.  Budd  analyzes 
six  periods  in  the  chaplaincy’s  devel¬ 
opment:  colonial.  Civil  War,  post-Civil 
war,  Spanish  American,  World  War  I, 
and  post- World  War  I.  He  discusses 
how  the  chaplaincy  evolved  and 
how  the  military  relates  to  chaplains. 
He  also  examines  the  different  de¬ 
nominations  and  how  they  relate 
within  the  Chaplain  Corps  and  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  book  gives  a  keen  perspec¬ 
tive  on  Army  chaplaincy.  Discussions 
concerning  rank,  uniforms,  connec¬ 
tivity  with  enlisted  soldiers,  and  re¬ 
lationships  with  commanders  sound 
familiar  although  the  dialog  might 
have  occurred  100  years  ago. 

I  recommend  this  book  to  all  chap¬ 
lains  and  their  assistants,  especially 
those  new  to  the  Chaplain  Corps.  It 
should  be  on  the  reading  list  for  the 
Chaplain  Officer  Basic  Course  and 
the  chaplain’s  assistant  Advance  In¬ 
dividual  Training. 

CH  (LTC)  Thomas  C.  Condry, 
USA,  Conyers,  Georgia 


HOME  TO  WAR:  A  History  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans’  Movement,  Gerald 
Nicosia,  Crown  Publishers,  NY,  2001,  689 
pages,  $35.00. 

Gerald  Nicosia,  a  former  draft  re¬ 
sister  who  felt  he  had  “a  moral  duty 
not  to  fight  in  Vietnam,”  tells  how  a 
handful  of  disillusioned  veterans 
formed  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War  (VVAW).  The  book  ad¬ 
dresses  an  area  in  the  war’s  history 
that  has  received  little  attention.  Over 
a  10-year  period,  Nicosia  interviewed 
600  men  who  had  served  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  and  who  became  active  in 
the  antiwar  movement  or  worked  as 
veterans’  advocates. 

Although  Nicosia  is  not  a  histo¬ 
rian,  one  would  expect  that  he  would 
handle  the  topic  in  a  fair,  objective 
manner;  however,  he  did  not.  The 
perception  that  he  would  be  un¬ 
biased  was  quickly  dispelled  when 
he  described  in  the  prologue  the 
“dreaded  lifelong  stigma  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran.”  Such  emotional 
generalizations  pervade  the  book,  re¬ 
vealing  that  Nicosia  is  more  advo¬ 
cate  than  anything  else.  He  clearly 
empathizes  with  VVAW  leaders  such 
as  Jan  Barry,  Larry  Rottman,  Scott 


Camill,  A1  Hubbard,  and  Ron  Kovic 
and  is  almost  fawning  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  he  calls  their  “thirty 
years  of  activism,  readjustment,  and 
healing,”  paying  scant  attention  to 
other  less  confrontational  Vietnam 
veterans  groups. 

Nicosia  also  addresses  the  battles 
that  returning  veterans  had  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  ( VA).  Many 
abuses  occurred  in  the  treatment  of 
Vietnam  veterans  at  the  hands  of  the 
VA  and  other  government  agencies 
over  the  issues  of  Agent  Orange  and 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  How¬ 
ever,  Nicosia  throws  away  any 
chance  to  provide  an  objective  cri¬ 
tique  of  these  abuses  by  continually 
citing  the  stereotypical  statistics 
about  Vietnam  veterans  and  their 
rates  of  drug  abuse,  homelessness, 
suicide,  unemployment,  and  crime.  In 
most  cases,  these  statistics  have 
been  proven  grossly  inaccurate. 
Lapsing  into  an  emotionalism  that 
pervades  this  large  book,  Nicosia 
passionately  attacks  the  VA  when  he 
could  have  been  more  effective  by 
simply  stating  what  happened.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  his  message  is  lost  in  all 
the  passion. 

Veterans  who  came  back  from  Viet¬ 
nam  and  protested  against  America’s 
continued  involvement  in  the  war 
certainly  had  the  hard-won  right  to 
organize  and  protest  if  they  so 
chose.  Their  story  deserves  to  be 
told  in  a  fair  and  objective  manner. 
Nicosia  has  failed  in  his  effort  to  do 
so.  For  this  reason,  I  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  book. 

James  H.  Willbanks,  Ph.D.,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


TO  REACH  THE  HIGH  FRON¬ 
TIER:  A  History  of  U.S.  Launch 
Vehicles,  Roger  D.  Launius  and  Dennis 
R.  Jenkins,  eds..  University  Press  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington,  2002,  519  pages, 
$49.95. 

What  is  the  space  shuttle’s  future? 
How  will  NASA  recover  from  the 
February  2003  space  shuttle  disas¬ 
ter?  Are  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  hidden  in  the  past? 

To  Reach  the  High  Frontier:  A 
History  of  U.S.  Launch  Vehicles  de¬ 
scribes  the  history  and  the  tragedies 
and  triumphs  of  NASA  and  the  mili¬ 
tary.  The  book  details  how  science 
fiction  has  turned  into  reality.  The 
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heroes  are  the  scientists,  inventors, 
designers,  project  managers,  and  vi¬ 
sionaries  who  saw  the  potential  of 
rockets.  The  biggest  hero  is  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy,  whose  na¬ 
tional  goal  of  sending  a  man  to  the 
moon  and  back  energized  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  rockets  and  encouraged 
civilian  and  military  cooperation. 

This  well-footnoted  book  details 
the  history  of  U.S.  rockets  and  pro¬ 
pellants  from  World  War  II  to  mod¬ 
ern  space  flights  when  there  were 
amazing  advances  in  fuels,  engines, 
targeting,  materials,  and  rocket  bod¬ 
ies;  however,  the  high  cost  of  these 
developments  forced  the  space  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop  a  reusable  plat¬ 
form — the  space  shuttle. 

The  space  shuttle  is  America’s 
primary  vehicle  into  space  for  the 
near  future.  The  best  way  to  help 
NASA  recover  from  the  latest  disas¬ 
ter  is  to  have  a  goal  that  can  again 
inspire  and  captivate  the  Nation  into 
looking  even  further  into  space. 

MAJ  Herman  Reinhold,  USAF, 
Yokota  Airbase,  Japan. 


COMBAT  JUMP:  The  Young  Men 
Who  Led  the  Assault  into  Fortress 
Europe,  July  1943,  Ed  Ruggero,  Harper- 
Collins  Publishers,  New  York,  2003.  400 
pages,  $24.95. 

Ed  Ruggero’s  Combat  Jump:  The 
Young  Men  Who  Led  the  Assault 
into  Fortress  Europe,  July  1 943 ,  is 
the  story  of  the  airborne  assault  on 
Sicily  told  through  stories  from 
soldiers  and  leaders  of  the  505th 
Regimental  Combat  Team  (RCT).  Al¬ 
though  the  book  is  interesting,  read¬ 
ers  will  not  find  many  enlightening 
insights  or  revelations.  Much  of  the 
information  about  the  creation  of  the 
first  airborne  units,  their  training, 
personnel  lost  to  create  additional 
units,  the  replacement  system,  and 
shipment  overseas  will  be  familiar  to 
those  who  have  read  unit  histories 
or  other  personal  narratives  concern¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

Ruggero  provides  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  small-unit  actions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  night  parachute 
assault  during  World  War  II  and  com¬ 
bat  leader  challenges  during  the 
battle  for  Sicily.  Participants’  actions 
during  the  drop  offer  examples  of 
the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  of  the  505th.  But 


Ruggero  also  includes  incidents  of 
poor  performance  by  some  unit  lead¬ 
ers.  For  example.  Colonel  James 
Gavin,  commander  of  the  505th  RCT, 
relieved  one  of  his  battalion  com¬ 
manders  just  days  before  the  drop. 
The  executive  officer  (XO)  who  as¬ 
sumed  command  and  the  captain 
who  became  the  battalion  XO  faced 
many  challenges.  How  they  con¬ 
fronted  them  is  of  interest  and  offers 
the  reader  insight  into  the  leadership 
challenges  with  which  new  com¬ 
manders  must  deal  during  imminent 
combat. 

Much  of  the  story  of  the  airborne 
assault  on  Sicily  is  detailed  in  other 
books;  Ruggero  tells  the  paratroop¬ 
ers’  story.  His  storytelling  style  makes 
the  book  entertaining,  and  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  readers  who  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  personal  accounts  of  battle. 

LTC  Robert  J.  Rielly,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


CONTINUITY  MANAGEMENT: 
Preserving  Corporate  Knowledge  and 
Productivity  When  Employees  Leave, 

Hamilton  Beazley.  Jeremiah  Boenisch,  and 
David  Harden.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York,  2002,  269  pages,  $29.95. 

Written  by  a  former  business 
professor  at  George  Washington 
University  (GWU)  and  two  Air  Force 
captains  who  earned  their  masters’ 
degrees  at  GWU,  Continuity  Man¬ 
agement:  Preserving  Corporate 
Knowledge  and  Productivity  When 
Employees  Leave  tackles  a  pressing 
issue  for  military  units:  personnel 
turnover.  Major  Donald  Vandergriff 
previously  called  attention  to  the 
problem  of  personnel  turnover  in  The 
Path  to  Victory:  America ’s  Army  and 
the  Revolution  in  Human  Affairs 
(Presidio  Press,  Novato,  CA,  2002), 
and  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker  argued 
for  a  move  to  “unit  manning”  in  a 
speech  at  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Annual  Meeting  in  October 
2003. 

Hamilton  Beazley  and  Captains 
Jeremiah  Boenisch  and  David  Harden 
propose  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
In  some  ways,  unit  standing  operat¬ 
ing  procedures  and  continuity  files 
accomplish  some  of  the  objectives 
that  the  authors  develop  in  Continu¬ 
ity  Management ,  but  the  authors 
take  the  subject  of  personnel  turn¬ 


over  much  further.  Citing  evidence 
about  the  productivity  and  resources 
lost  through  personnel  turnover,  they 
make  a  strong  case  for  the  dangers 
and  costs  of  lost  knowledge.  For 
Army  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  who  have  seen  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  turnover  creates  in  units 
across  the  Army,  this  is  hardly  a  dif¬ 
ficult  case  to  make. 

As  the  authors  proceed  with  their 
proposal,  it  becomes  clear  that  con¬ 
tinuity  management  will  take  consid¬ 
erable  time  and  effort  for  organi¬ 
zation’s  choosing  to  adopt  the  strat¬ 
egy.  The  authors  argue  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  continuity  management  is 
more  than  just  another  management 
fad,  but  I  am  not  entirely  convinced. 

Although  the  book  is  fairly  easy 
to  read,  it  might  not  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Army  readers  who  cannot 
implement  these  serious  reforms. 
Readers  with  interests  in  preserving 
unit  knowledge  might  find  the  book 
useful  and  integrate  the  practices  into 
their  work.  For  the  most  part,  how¬ 
ever,  continuity  management  seems 
too  ambitious  for  most  leaders  or 
staff  officers  to  adopt. 

hi  the  future,  as  information  opera¬ 
tions  become  more  critical  for  Army 
units  and  private  corporations,  these 
techniques  might  be  part  of  larger 
information  management  or  knowl¬ 
edge  management  responsibilities. 
However,  it  is  unlikely  that  continu¬ 
ity  management  will  dominate  unit 
policies  to  the  extent  the  authors 
advocate. 

CPT  Matthew  J.  Morgan,  USA, 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii 


THE  NORTH  KOREAN  REVO¬ 
LUTION:  1945-1950  (Studies  of  the 
East  Asian  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity),  Charles  K.  Armstrong,  Cornell 
University  Press,  NY,  2004,  265  pages, 
$39.95. 

In  The  North  Korean  Revolution: 
1945-1950,  Associate  Professor  of 
History  and  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Korean  Research  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Charles  K.  Armstrong  exam¬ 
ines  Noith  Korea’s  formative  period 
between  World  War  II  and  the  Ko¬ 
rean  war,  when  Kim  II  Sung  and  the 
Democratic  People’s  Republic  of 
Korea  rose  to  power. 

Armstrong’s  book  is  extensively  re¬ 
searched  and  replete  with  footnotes 
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to  Korean,  U.S.  military,  and  Soviet 
source  documentation.  Arm-strong 
reviewed  over  1.6  million  pages  of 
documents  that  U.S.  forces  captured 
during  the  Korean  war.  The  book  is 
not  easy  to  read,  but  it  provides  a 
wealth  of  factual  information  and  his¬ 
torical  background  that  increases  the 
persistent  reader’s  understanding  of 
North  Korea’s  communist  history 
and  present  idiosyncrasies. 

Armstrong  attempts  to  dispel  the 
traditional  Western  view  that  commu¬ 
nist  North  Korea  is  the  creation  and 
puppet  regime  of  the  Soviets.  He  de¬ 
lineates  an  important,  yet  limited, 
Soviet  role  in  the  early  years  of  North 
Korea’s  communist  government.  In 
Armstrong’s  view,  the  Soviet  and 
Noith  Korean  relationship  is  better 
defined  as  the  “Koreanization”  of 
Soviet  communism,  rather  than  the 
“Sovietization”  of  North  Korea. 
While  Armstrong  acknowledges  So¬ 
viet  and  Chinese  influences  in  the 
formation  and  early  development  of 
communist  Noith  Korea,  he  argues 
that  there  was  an  independent  and 
uniquely  Korean  adaptation  of  Japa¬ 
nese,  Soviet,  and  Chinese  influences 
that  resulted  in  the  complete  trans¬ 
formation  of  North  Korean  society 
between  1945  and  1950. 

Armstrong  devotes  substantial 
attention  to  other  important  facets  of 
Noith  Korea’s  history,  including  the 
cult  of  Kim  II  Sung;  the  role  of  film, 
literature,  and  education  in  shaping 
the  North  Korean  people  to  a  com¬ 
munist  model;  the  Korean  participa¬ 
tion  in  Chinese  guerrilla  activities  in 
Manchuria  against  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion  forces;  and  the  communists’  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  land  reform  and  other 
programs  to  garner  party  support 
from  the  lower  societal  classes. 

The  book  is  probably  more  ap¬ 
pealing  as  a  reference  or  a  serious 
reading  assignment  for  avid  political 
science  or  Korean  histoiy  enthusiasts 
than  it  is  to  military  historians  or 
soldiers.  However,  while  the  average 
reader  might  not  want  to  read  the 
entire  book,  he  will  find  that  Arm¬ 
strong  has  divided  the  book  into 
logical  chapters  that  make  specific 
aspects  of  North  Korean  history 
readily  accessible. 

CPT  Jeffrey  J.  Kuebler,  USA, 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


ONE  WORLD:  The  Ethics  of  Global¬ 
ization,  Peter  Singer,  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven.  CT,  2002,  208  pages, 
$21.95. 

Peter  Singer’s  One  World:  The 
Ethics  of  Globalization  deals  with 
global  warming,  world  trade,  interna¬ 
tional  law,  and  the  concept  of  com¬ 
munity.  The  book  concludes  with  a 
call  for  a  better  world.  If  all  this 
sounds  familiar,  it  should.  Globaliza¬ 
tion  has  been  extensively  examined 
from  the  political  perspective.  How¬ 
ever,  Singer  takes  an  ethical  rather 
than  the  customary  political  ap¬ 
proach  in  his  writing. 

To  Singer,  ethics  is  a  modified 
utilitarianism,  something  he  calls 
“consequentialism,”  which  requires 
that  benefits  must  outweigh  cost; 
even  legal  actions  can  be  unethical 
if  they  violate  this  rule.  Under  con¬ 
sequentialism,  the  nation-state  falls 
short  because  it  is  unjust  in  matters 
of  ecology,  economics,  justice,  hu¬ 
manitarian  aid,  and  other  human  con¬ 
cerns.  Current  world  organizations 
are  insufficient.  Even  the  UN  is  in¬ 
valid  because  it  is  not  based  on  any 
expression  of  popular  will. 

Throughout  the  book.  Singer  uses 
the  United  States  as  the  epitome  of 
what  needs  to  change,  and  sees  such 
actions  as  ethically  unacceptable  in 
a  world  becoming  increasingly  inter¬ 
national.  For  example,  he  stresses 
that  the  United  States — 

□  Refuses  to  ratify  the  Kyoto 
Treaty  on  global  warming  and  is  by 
far  the  worst  emitter  of  greenhouse 
gases. 

o  Contributes  little  foreign  aid  or 
charitable  giving  and  what  it  does 
give  is  pathetically  inadequate. 

o  Participates  only  in  world  bod¬ 
ies  it  dominates. 

o  Operates  under  the  obsolete 
nationalistic  cliche  that  “might  makes 
right.” 

The  book  might  seem  peripheral  to 
the  concerns  of  the  military  because 
the  military  is  one  of  the  last  bastions 
of  nationalism  in  an  increasingly  in¬ 
ternational  world.  However,  the  mili¬ 
tary  of  the  future  has  to  support 
those  interventions  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  finds  valid.  Those 
who  put  their  lives  on  the  line  would 
be  wise  to  have  a  legitimate,  livable 
rationale  for  what  they  do.  They  will 
be  committing  themselves  to  war  for 


people  far  away — true  strangers, 
culturally  and  religiously.  The  sim¬ 
plistic  fighting  for  “the  good  old 
U.S. A.”  is  sliding  into  the  dustbin  of 
history,  and  those  who  live  in  the 
21st  century  should  be  aware  of  this. 

John  H.  Barnhill,  Ph.D., 
Yukon,  Oklahonm 


TO  DESTROY  A  CITY:  Strategic 
Bombing  and  its  Human  Conse¬ 
quences  in  World  War  II,  Herman  Knell. 
Da  Capo  Press,  NY,  2002,  352  pages, 
$32.50. 

Herman  Knell,  a  retired  Canadian 
citizen,  was  a  teenage  German  boy 
during  World  War  II.  The  Allies 
“area  bombed”  his  hometown  of 
Wurzburg,  Germany,  during  the 
last  weeks  of  World  War  II,  killing 
5,000  civilians  and  leaving  90,000 
homeless. 

Knell’s  personal  experiences  of 
losing  his  family  home  in  one  area 
and  his  family’s  business  in  another 
gave  him  a  lifelong  desire  to  find  out 
why  his  particular  city  was  bombed, 
even  though  it  had  no  apparent  mili¬ 
tary  value  and  its  destruction  served 
only  to  impede  the  Allies’  post-war 
recovery  efforts.  He  also  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  concept  of  city 
bombing  has  any  moral  or  legal  sup¬ 
port.  The  former  question  is  a  foot¬ 
note  to  history,  but  multiplied  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  or  more,  it  raises  serious 
questions  for  historians  when  they 
evaluate  the  decisions  of  war.  The 
latter  question  has  implications  to  all 
who  conduct  war  now  and  in  the 
future. 

Knell  gives  a  tight,  simplified  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  development  of  air  war 
strategy  by  the  Allies,  from  World 
War  I  through  World  War  II.  He  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  British,  victims  of 
German  area  bombing  in  World  War 
I,  had  to  disproportionately  transfer 
resources  from  their  military  venture 
to  protect  citizens  and  how,  at  first, 
German  terrorism  seemed  to  deter¬ 
mine  even  high-level  British  war 
policy. 

Britain  advocated  intensive  area 
bombing  to  destroy  enemy  morale, 
while  America  advocated  daytime 
precision  bombing  against  key  in¬ 
dustrial  targets.  Knell’s  research 
shows  a  lesser  known  point:  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
(USAAF)  also  advocated  areabomb- 
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ing  (in  fact,  area  bombing  was  the  pri¬ 
mary  means  to  bring  Japan  to  its 
knees,  aided  in  large  part  by  nuclear 
weapons).  The  USAAF  escalated  its 
area  bombing  in  Europe,  although 
Knell  suggests  that  such  terror  bomb¬ 
ing  was  not  politically  acceptable. 

Knell's  book  is  a  combination  of 
personal  reporting  of  the  effects  on 
citizens  exposed  to  area  bombing  and 
personal  commentary  on  the  debate 
over  the  legality  and  efficacy  of  such 
warfare.  His  questions  of  morality,  le¬ 
gality,  efficacy,  and  alternative  op¬ 
tions  demand  more  extensive  study. 

LTC  Dana  K.  Drenkowski,  USA, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


HONOR  UNTARNISHED:  A  West 
Point  Graduate’s  Memoir  of  World 

War  II,  General  Donald  V.  Bennett  (Ret.) 
and  William  R.  Forstchen,  Forge  Books, 
New  York,  2003,  320  pages,  $25.95. 

What  sets  Honor  Untarnished:  A 
West  Point  Graduate’s  Memoir  in 
World  War  II  apart  from  most  World 
War  II  memoirs  is  its  candor;  it  is  a 


straightforward  narrative  of  battle 
command  at  the  tactical  level.  This 
engrossing  story  will  appeal  to  his¬ 
tory  buffs  and  academicians  alike 
because  the  author.  General  Donald 
V.  Bennett,  U.S.  Army,  Retired,  expe¬ 
rienced  the  battlefields  of  World  War 
II,  survived  to  tell  about  them,  then 
served  at  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
U.S.  military. 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  books  are 
published  about  World  War  II.  Most 
are  written  by  historians  trying  to 
capture  the  essence  of  battle  from 
manuscripts,  notes,  or  diaries  of  foot 
soldiers  who  after  60  years  or  so  at¬ 
tempt  to  capture  their  experiences  as 
enlisted  men.  However,  Bennett’s 
experiences  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  at 
the  tactical  level  of  command  provide 
a  unique  perspective  on  the  opera¬ 
tional  reasoning  behind  his  units’ 
actions  in  North  Africa,  Normandy, 
and  the  infamous  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Bennett  and  co-author  William  R. 
Forstchen,  an  acclaimed  military  au¬ 
thor,  bring  the  truth  to  bear  on  some 


intriguing  topics.  For  instance,  many 
have  seen  the  Hollywood  enactment 
of  the  chaos  surrounding  the  beach 
landings  in  Normandy  portrayed  in 
the  movie  Saving  Private  Ryan 
(DreamWorks,  Glendale,  CA,  1998). 
Bennett’s  depiction  maintains  the 
chaotic  nature  of  the  landings  that 
fateful  day.  However,  he  brings  a 
sense  of  reality  to  the  density  of  sol¬ 
diers  involved  in  the  beach  assault. 

Another  revealing  insight  is  Ben¬ 
nett’s  version  of  the  infamous  “slap¬ 
ping  incident”  that  caused  so  much 
turmoil  for  General  George  S.  Patton 
in  Sicily.  Such  first-hand  accounts 
make  this  book  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age  World  War  II  history. 

Honor  Untarnished,  an  enduring 
contribution  to  the  successes  of  men 
who  fought  the  Nation’s  greatest 
war,  pays  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  58th  and  62d  Armored  Artillery 
Battalions  in  which  Bennett  served 
so  proudly  in  defense  of  freedom. 

LTC  Dominic  J.  Caraccilo, 
USA,  Vincenza,  Italy 


^Letters 


Ethical  Decisionmaking 

BRIG  N.B.  Grant,  AVSM,  Retired, 
Pune,  India — hi  “Officership:  Char¬ 
acter,  Leadership,  and  Ethical 
Decisionmaking”  ( Military  Review 
March- April  2003),  Major  Charles  A. 
Pfaff  poses  the  following  problem:  “A 
platoon  is  on  a  rescue  mission.  Two 
members  of  the  platoon  are  trapped 
on  a  hill  and  under  fire.  Both  soldiers 
are  seriously  wounded;  within  a  few 
hours,  they  will  be  dead.  Between  the 
platoon  and  the  two  soldiers  is  a 
minefield,  which  the  platoon  must 
breach  or  go  around  if  they  are  to  get 
to  the  trapped  soldiers  in  time.  As  the 
platoon  leader  ponders  his  options, 
he  notices  a  civilian  picking  his  way 
through  the  minefield.  Obviously  he 
knows  where  the  mines  are.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant  detains  the  civilian,  but  the 
man  refuses  to  lead  the  platoon 
through  the  minefield.  The  lieutenant 
offers  several  enticements  to  get  the 
man  to  cooperate,  but  the  man  con¬ 
tinues  to  refuse.  There  is  no  way  he 
is  going  back  through  the  minefield. 
The  lieutenant  must  make  a  decision 


that  he  had  hoped  to  avoid.  There  are 
rules  for  situations  like  this,  but  if  he 
follows  them,  good  men  will  die. . . . 

“The  lieutenant  in  the  scenario  has 
a  choice.  He  can  torture  or  threaten 
to  torture  the  civilian  into  cooperat¬ 
ing,  or  he  can  decide  to  not  torture 
or  threaten  to  torture  the  civilian  and 
effectively  leave  his  men  to  die.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  lieutenant,  the 
decision  is  not  a  simple  one.  If  he 
chooses  the  first  option,  he  violates 
the  law  of  war.  If  he  chooses  the  sec¬ 
ond  option,  he  will  have  directly  con¬ 
tributed  to  his  men’s  deaths”[66]. 

My  answer  to  the  lieutenant’s  di¬ 
lemma  is  simple;  follow  the  Indian 
Military  Academy’s  credo,  attributed 
to  Field  Marshal  Sir  Philip  Chetwode: 
“The  safety,  honour  and  welfare  of 
your  country  come  first,  always  and 
every  time.  The  honour,  welfare  and 
comfort  of  the  men  you  command 
come  next.  Your  own  ease,  comfort 
and  safety  come  last,  always  and 
every  time.”  (See  on-line  at  <www. 
image.org/>,  accessed  19  November 
2003.) 


By  threatening  or  torturing  the 
civilian  into  cooperating,  thereby 
saving  the  lives  of  his  men,  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  best  serves  the  interest  of  his 
country  and  the  men  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  even  if  this  means  violating  the 
law  of  war — and  possibly  paying 
the  price  with  his  career. 


Deuce-Four  Lacking 

Ferdinand  E.  Banks,  Department 
of  Economics,  The  University  of 
Uppsala  ( Sweden ) — In  September- 
October  2003,  Military  Review  pub¬ 
lished  “The  24th  Infantry  Regiment: 
The  ‘Deuce-Four’  in  Korea,”  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Bradley  Biggs,  [U.S. 
Army,  Retired],  who  commanded  a 
company  in  the  24th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment — an  all  black  company— during 
the  Korean  war. 

Biggs  described  equipment  short¬ 
ages  in  his  company  when  it  arrived 
in  Korea.  According  to  Biggs,  the 
company  lacked  everything  except 
personal  weapons.  These  days  it  is 
possible  to  hear  a  great  deal  about 
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things  like  the  lack  of  training  in  Ja¬ 
pan  and  equipment  shortages  in 
Korea. 

I  left  the  24th  Infantry  Regiment 
about  7  months  before  the  Korean 
war  started.  During  my  15  months 
with  the  regiment,  I  was  a  squad 
and  section  leader  of  machineguns 
and  75-millimeter  recoilless  rifles. 
I  was  also  in  the  81 -millimeter  mor¬ 
tar  platoon.  I  do  not  remember  any 
equipment  shortages  in  our  com¬ 
pany  or  any  other  company  in  the 
regiment. 

As  for  the  training,  after  I  was  fired 
from  my  engineering  job  in  Los 
Angeles,  I  reenlisted  in  1953.  I  do 
not  recall  the  training  I  received  at 
that  time  as  being  any  better  than 
that  I  received  when  I  was  in  Japan. 

Since  my  days  with  the  24th,  I 


have  held  professorships  in  econom¬ 
ics  and  finance  in  about  10  countries, 
and  I  expect  to  receive  another  visit¬ 
ing  position  soon.  Much  of  my  time 
is  spent  researching  military  sections 
of  libraries,  and  I  am  amazed  at  the 
nonsense  that  is  printed  about  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  What  you 
do  not  expect,  however,  is  to  find 
this  kind  of  nonsense  in  the  Military 
Review. 

Let  me  solve  the  mystery  of  why 
things  were  the  way  they  were  in  the 
early  days  of  that  war.  The  United 
States  did  not  immediately  send  ev¬ 
ery  combat  aircraft  they  had  to 
Korea.  As  for  the  reason  why  they 
did  not — well,  as  a  former  member  of 
the  “deuce-four”  who  considers  him¬ 
self  the  best  economics  teacher  in  the 
world,  I  am  not  interested. 


Rebuttal — “Duece-Four” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Bradley  Biggs, 
US.  Army,  Retired — I  will  not  reply 
in  detail  here  [to  Mr.  Banks].  I  do  not 
want  to  start  a  “slug-fest.” 


Kudos  for  “Deuce-Four” 

Steve  Dark,  Concord,  Califor¬ 
nia —  I  am  reading  Stanley  Wein- 
traub’s  MacArthur’s  War:  Korea  and 
the  Undoing  of  an  American  Hero 
(Touchstone  Books,  New  York,  2001). 
[While  doing  research  about  the 
Korean  war  on  the  Internet,]  I 
stumbled  across  Military  Review’s 
site,  specifically  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Bradley  Biggs’s  excellent  article  in 
the  September-October  2003  issue. 
What  a  great  article  and  wonderful 
resource.  Thank  you. 
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